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BY ORDER OF THE ADMIRAL. 


A STORY OF THE TIMES. BY WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Author of “The Celebrity,” “Mr. Keegan’s Elopement,” etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY B. WEST CLINEDINST. 


I, 


M\HE North Atlantic Squadron was landing 
men on the ledge at Maryport, and the 
wide green down beyond the beach was 
already flecked with the white puffs of the 
skirmish-line, and answering balls of smoke 
darted out from behind the bushes and trees 
of the distant hillside, whither the enemy 
was retiring in good order. Men, hip-deep 
in the water, lifted field-guns from the bows 
of stranded launches, and, after a “Heave 
ho!” from the young officer with sword in the 
air, ran them, sixteen to a drag, high up on 
the rise to the right, where a battery was 
executing “action front.” Now, Society was 
banked on this rise; but Society had to retire 
without its dignity. The first Hotchkiss in 
position sent all the grooms to the horses’ 
heads, and all the horses to the right about, the 
nervous leaders of the red-and-black coach 
being the first led away into the scrub-oaks. 
There was one horse that stayed, a drag’s 
length from the flank gun, but it was very 
plain that his wishes were not consulted in 
the matter. His mistress was a tall, lithe 
girl in a covert riding-coat, and the admiral 
forgot to watch the maneuvers, and slapped 
his thigh with delight, and swore she kept 
her seat like a pennant on a yard-arm. For 
nothing appeals to a seafaring man so much 
as a good horsewoman. With a disdainful 
sweep of her crop she motioned off the 


grooms who crowded about her, and they 
stood back agape with admiration. When 
the second gun swung into line matters be- 
gan to look serious. The hunter quivered 
from head to foot, his nostrils wide open 
with fright, and the veins strung out over 
his long body. He plunged, but she sat as 
erect as ever; then he stood up until his 
mane brushed the lapel of her coat, but she 
merely bent her head and stroked his neck; 
and finally he bolted, but she had him before 
he reached the edge of the brake, and 
brought him back again by sheer force of 
will to the flank gun, beside the admiral. 
Something like a cheer rose from those who 
were looking on, and many crowded around 
to congratulate her. She took this calmly. 

“Bless me!” the admiral cried to his flag 
secretary, “she ’s a thoroughbred. What ’s 
her name, Renwick?” 

“That ’s Miss Knowlys, sir.” 

“By George, sir!” said the admiral, with 
enthusiasm, “what are you young fellows 
about? She ’d be an honor to the service.” 

“T rather think she would,” said Renwick, 
a little bitterly; “there are some bachelors in 
the squadron who would give their promo- 
tion to marry her.” 

“ All bosh!” the admiral retorted. “When 
I was young the navy did n’t talk that way. 
We carried ’em off, sir; that’s what we did.” 

“You would n’t have carried her off,” said 
Renwick, under his breath. 
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“Present me,” said the admiral. 

Renwick looked at him, and decided that 
he meant it. So they pushed through the 
knot of people that surrounded her, and the 
admiral was duly presented. 

“The service is the place for you, Miss 
Knowlys,” said he. “I’ve picked you out for 
one of my young officers; and I’m sorry I’m 
not young myself.” 

Everybody laughed, for the admiral was a 
favorite, and famous for his brusque speeches. 
For an instant the red swept over the girl’s 
face, but she was equal to the occasion. 

“T am sorry, too, admiral,” she said; “ but 
tell me which of your officers you have 
chosen.” 

The admiral looked around for Renwick, 
but he had fled. Casting his eye over the 
battery, it fell upon the young lieutenant 
standing between guns, clean cut from 
shoulder to heel. His uniform clung tightly 
to his figure, for he was dripping wet from 
the wade ashore, and he gave his orders in 
a voice that made the men jump to their 
stations. The admiral leveled his sword in 
that direction. 

“There!” he exclaimed, with an earnest- 
ness which must have convinced her that he 
was far from joking. “Mr. Buckner is the 
best of the young officers in this fleet. You 
won’t find a better one in the navy, and 
that ’s saying a good deal.” 

Even the directness of this speech did not 
disconcert Miss Knowlys. She drew herself 
up still straighter in the saddle, and looked 
the young man over critically. Her hair lay 
in tight folds under her riding-hat, for the 
tussle with the hunter had not disarranged 
her in the least. 

“Perhaps Mr. Buckner might seriously 
object,” she said, with a smile. 

“Object!” roared the admiral. “Not while 
I’m on the active list.” 

This speech of the admiral’s created an- 
other laugh. Then a certain Mr. Everett, 
who had driven the red-and-black coach, 
spoke up. 

“Lieutenant Buckner?” said he, with in- 
terest. “It seems to me I read something 
about him in the New York papers. Did n’t 
he defend a sailor in court, or something of 
that kind?” 

The admiral looked Mr. Everett over, and 
grunted: 

“Yes, sir; he did.” 

“How?” asked Miss Knowlys, laconically. 

“He was sent to get the man, and got him, 
Miss Knowlys; that was all. The police had 
telegraphed us that they had locked him upon 
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a criminal charge; but he was a valuable man, 
—a quartermaster,—so Mr. Buckner was 
told to get him off before we sailed. He had 
him marched over to court, defended him him- 
self, and cleared him, and was on board with 
him half an hour before we weighed anchor.” 

Miss Knowlys changed the subject. 

“Explain what they are doing, admiral,” 
she said; “I am more interested in that.” 

“Well,” said the admiral, with good 
nature, “maybe you are able to understand 
it better than the average young woman. 
You see, we put the marines ashore this 
morning to take the part of the enemy. 
They have tried to prevent us from landing, 
and now they have fallen back to a position 
on the hill which they hope to be able to 
hold. But a detachment has gone through 
the woods to turn their right flank. You 
understand?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Now,” he went on, “that rise just over 
the gully here is our next stopping-place for 
the artillery, and if we can take that we ’ll 
come pretty close to raking ’em. You know 
what ‘raking’ means, Miss Knowlys?” he 
demanded suddenly, scrutinizing her from 
under his shaggy eyebrows. The admiral 
was one of those who hold instruction pre- 
cious. 

“Of course, 
studied tactics.” 

“You?” cried the admiral, incredulously. 

“Why not?” she replied, laughing. “ That 
is n’t forbidden to women, is it?” 

“What in the devil should a woman do 
with tactics?” he said. Surprise made the 
admiral forget himself. 

“Will you allow me to make a sugges- 
tion?” she said, as she pulled her hunter up 
on the bit. 

“A suggestion?” he repeated, aghast. 
“Certainly; certainly.” 

“Then I should n’t put all the artillery 
on that next rise, if I were you, admiral. 
There ’s a smaller one, covered with pines, 
about an eighth of a mile farther on to the 
right, which will hold two of the guns. A 
company of infantry can make the detour in 
the gully without any trouble. In that way 
you cut off one avenue of retreat.” 

The admiral fairly danced with ecstasy. 

“Swing me! Miss Knowlys,” said he, “if 
you ’re not a military genius. I ’ll have that 
suggestion of yours acted upon. Orderly!” 

The orderly stood to attention; but an 
idea had struck the admiral. 

“ Ask Mr. Buckner to step here a minute.” 
Buckner seemed surprised. He looked 
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said Miss Knowlys; “I ’ve 
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around for the admiral, and at last perceived 
him in the group about the young horse- 
woman. He shifted his revolver and canteen 
into position, obeyed the summons, and 
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“My orders are to advance to the next 


” 


rise, sir, as soon as possible. 
“I did n’t ask for your orders, sir. Every 
officer should have plans of his own. What 


“* PRESENT ME,’ SAID THE ADMIRAL.” 


saluted with his sword, with some of the 
sensations of a school-child at an oral exami- 
nation. But he was suddenly aware that 
the gray eyes of the tall girl on the hunter 
were upon him, and he challenged them. 

“What are your plans, Mr. Buckner?” 
said the admiral. 


should you do with the guns, if you had any- 
thing to say about placing them?” 

Buckner flushed. He knew the admiral’s 
eccentricities—his unintentional crueities as 
well as his bluff kindnesses. 

“There ’s another mound northwest, ad- 
miral,” he answered slowly, “where I should 
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put a couple of guns, provided the infantry 
could be spared.” 

There was a trace of triumph in the 
admiral’s expression. 

“Very good, sir,” he said. “Send my 
messenger to Commander Ball, to say, with 
my compliments, that you will occupy the 
position.” 

As he turned to execute the order, Buck- 
ner had his doubts whether the admiral had 
considered the Signal Corps; experience had 
taught him the danger of hints from subor- 
dinates. He might have been spared, he 
thought, the display he had just gone 
through before the girl and the crowd of 
civilians. But her glance had burned itself 
into his memory. It had, indeed, been a 
mutual recognition by two unconquerable 
spirits, since not for an instant had she 
lowered her eyes before his; but she had 
looked him through and through, as if to 
examine the claim which had been made for 
him. Whether she read him rightly, as he 
stood facing that critical audience, is a 
matter of surmise. But the admiral saw in his 
demeanor 4 record of painstaking attention 
to duty, and of warm and loyal interest in 
the service, and, above all, he knew and 
valued him as an officer whose word must be 
obeyed to the very letter. 

When the guns went crashing down the 
slope and through the gully, Buckner, keep- 
ing pace with them, was wondering what 
manner of girl this might be. He had known 
many in his short life, from very much all 
over the world, but never one who, for the 
mere pleasure of it, would force a spirited 
horse to stand alongside a battery in action. 
And as they opened fire from the hillock he 
little thought that she was following the 
line, and alone, for her groom had been 
unhorsed at the second fence. But pres- 
ently, to the amazement of all who saw 
her, she came sweeping through the brush 
as along a turnpike, and drew up near the 
rear ammunition-box, and thence watched 
the firing with a calm but eager interest, the 
hunter resigned now. And there was much 
to admire in the way that battery was man- 
aged. Tactics were observed here as reli- 
giously as under the eyes of the admiral; the 
guns were served and aimed with precision; 
and implicit silence was maintained. 

At intervals, when the lazy sea-breeze 
cleared a little the white, stifling smoke 
from under the pines, the girl could see the 
gunners, with set, grimy faces, and black 
hands dripping with the powder-wash, and 
through the haze a tall figure in blue, the 





contagious spirit of whose leadership per- 
vaded the men of the gun’s crews, and was 
even felt by her. In answer to the thunder 
came the rattle of the infantry of the sup- 
port in the valley, and the popping of the en- 
emy’s rifles on the hillside to the north, until 
the picture of a battle, in all its reality, was 
clear before her. For an instant the taste 
of it lingered, and was very sweet; for she 
had never known strife but as the forerunner 
of victory. 

Then she was shaken with an indefinable 
feeling of hatred against the young officer 
whose very power was evident in the smallest 
of his acts. Always to command and to com- 
pel obedience—that would be to live. All 
her life she had lived this creed with all her 
might, but now she was brought face to face 
with one whom she knew she could not 
command. 

A fascination which she did not care to 
analyze kept the girl there amid the noise 
and the smoke, to the wonder of the men at 
the rear box. For Buckner, at the front, 
directing the firing, had not seen her. He 
had gone into this sham action with that 
energy which characterized all he did. An- 
other might have thought it play, but for 
Buckner it was work, and hard work. She 
watched with a kind of envy as he stooped 
to sight a gun, lock-string in hand, or paused 
to follow with a careful eye such movements 
of the opposing force as he could discern. 
Then, without a warning, between the re- 
coils of the two guns there rose a blinding 
flash, and the girl behind knew that a tragedy 
had taken place somewhere within the white 
cloud in front of her. Without thinking 
twice, she rode boldly into it, to where a man 
lay stretched, black and motionless, on the 
ground. Others, too, had pushed about 
him, and for the moment the gun was de- 
serted. Leaning over her horse’s neck, she 
scanned the face with an eagerness which 
passed unnoticed, and straightened again 
with a quick relief on hearing a voice of 
command beside her: 

“Serve the gun from the other box!” 

The men knew with whom they had to 
deal, and went silently back to their stations. 
Buckner was kneeling over the man. His 
breath was coming in short gasps now, and 
his eyes had rolled in the sockets so that the 
whites only were visible. The cadet in charge 
of the gun had uncorked his canteen, and 
Buckner was washing with his handkerchief 
the powder and blood from the charred face, 
for there was a long gash in the temple. 
“We must get him to the rear, Denny,” 
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ing her until the trees shut her off from his 
view. Then he smiled strangely as he laid his 
burden down near the men at the rear box. 

“T’ve seen men hurt before,” said No. 10, 
who had fought in Corea; “and unless that 
young lady rides, sir, it ’s all up with Riley.” 

“She Il ride,” said Buckner, grimly. “I 
don’t know her, but I think she ’Il ride.” 

“T know her,” said Denny, the cadet; “and 


they beheld with surprise a young woman, 
mounted on a superb horse, coming toward 
them on the run, heedless of the brush. The 
doctor’s surprise bordered on discomfiture 
when she halted in front of him; but, being 
one of the most chivalrous men in the navy, 
he took off his rusty fatigue-cap, and stood 
with bared head at her stirrup. The younger 
men of the corps stood behind him, cap in 
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“HOLDING HER WITH ONE ARM.” (SEE PAGE 334.) 


I believe she could command this battalion. 
You did n’t hear her telling the admiral to 
put guns here, did you, Buckner?” 

“She told him that, you say?” asked 
Buckner. 

“Yes, she did; and he told Renwick she 
was a thoroughbred, and that—” 

“ And what?” Buckner demanded sharply. 

“Well,” said Denny, who was mischief- 
loving, “he said he had picked her out for 
you.” 

In the meantime Dr. Wardwell and his 
assistants and hospital stewards were resting 
quietly in the second gully to the rear, when 





hand, determined not to be outdone in gal- 
lantry by their chief. 

“Doctor,” she said, “an ammunition-box 
has exploded on the second rise to the north, 
and one of the men is seriously hurt. I have 
come to ask you to go there with all the 
haste you can, and to bring a litter.” 

Now Dr. Wardwell was deliberate; he 
never moved without being sure; and he 
wondered what had happened to the Signal 
Corps. 

“But, my dear young lady,” said he, 
“there are no guns on that rise.” 

“Yes, there are,” she retorted impatiently. 
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“The admiral changed his mind and had some 
put there.” 

“ And who is in charge of them?” asked 
the imperturbable doctor, suspiciously. Like 
most chivalrous men, he would not trust a 
woman out of what he deemed her sphere. 
It was with difficulty that Miss Knowlys 
refrained from tapping his bald head with 
her crop. 

“Oh, I don’t know who is in charge,” she 
cried, with a confusion which did not escape 
the younger surgeons; “but I think it is a 
Mr. Buckner.” 

And she was far down the gully before the 
doctor had regained his accustomed self-com- 
posure. 

“Well,” he remarked afterward to himself, 
as he hurried laboriously after the litter, “in 
all the years I ’ve served, I ’m blessed if I 
ever knew the like of that!” 


Il. 


THE next time Buckner saw her, which hap- 
pened to be the day after, she was trotting 
a bay four over the Maryport drive. She 
wore a box-cloth driving-suit which fitted her 
like a uniform, and she held the reins as one 
who has been born to it. 

“Who is she, Renwick?” Buckner brought 
himself to ask. 

“She’s the girl the admiral has picked out 
for you,” said Renwick; “and a nice billet 
you ’ll have of it. But perhaps the admiral 
is right,” he added reflectively; “you might 
manage her.” 

“But who is she?” repeated Buckner. 

“Well, she’s Miss Knowlys of New York. 
Her parents are dead, and her guardian is old 
Ainsworth—or, rather, she ’s his guardian. 
She has two or three places in this country, 
one of them near -here, and a stable of her 
own, and a steam-yacht of her own, which 
she commands herself. She’s the champion 
woman golf-player on the local links. Every- 
body knows her, everybody respects her, and 
everybody wants to marry her. And the 
man on the box was Everett, the millionaire, 
who is trying it this week. There you have 
about all of it. But they say Everett is n’t 
making much headway, Buck, and all the 
other fellows are discouraged. Why don’t 
you try your fling?” 

That night Buckner received a summons. 
When he reached the cabin the admiral was 
writing as if his life depended upon it; so 
Buckner stood up straight, and waited. 

“How is your man coming on, Mr. Buck- 
ner?” asked the admiral, presently, without 
looking up. . 

Vou. LVI.—42. 
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“He’s doing well, sir.” 

“Humph!” said the admiral. “Would n’t 
be if that young woman had n’t stepped in.” 
“We have no horses in the service, sir.” 

“Who the devil said we had?” the admiral 
shouted, laying down his pen. “We have 
signals, have n’t we?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Buckner, respectfully; 
“but we could n’t have used signals from 
that rise.” 

“And why not, sir?” 

“We should have required two more men 
from the Signal Corps, and after you gave 
the order it was too late to get them.” 

“Too late!” —and the admiral pounded on 
the deck with his heavily soled boot. “And 
who in Halifax was to blame? I?” 

“The manceuvers were arranged before- 
hand, and the Signal Corps had their orders, 
sir.” 

The admiral produced a kind of grating 
noise from his throat—a noise peculiar to 
choleric old men, and to choleric old seamen 
in particular. 

“Get out of my cabin, sir!” he cried. “| 
won’t have any d d impudent subor- 
dinates here to give me instructions about 
cut-and-dried orders! What the devil would 
have happened in war?” 

Buckner marched out, the admiral’s Irish 
orderly saluting him sympathizingly as he 
passed. But before he reached the ward- 
room hatch he heard the admiral’s voice: 

“Call Mr. Buckner back, orderly.” 

“Mr. Buckner,” said he, when Buckner 
stood again before him,“ youare confoundedly 
impudent, sir—confoundedly impudent!” 

“T beg your pardon, sir.” 

“Don’t beg my pardon, sir! I ought to 
place you under arrest.” 

Buckner decided that silence was the right 
thing here, and was silent accordingly. The 
admiral began to fumble among the loose 
papers on his desk, and at last fished out 
something that looked like a note, and a 
feminine note at that. 

“Read this, sir,” said he. 

Buckner read: 


BEAUREGARD, MARYPORT, July 17. 
DEAR ADMIRAL: Will you give us the pleasure of 
your company at dinner to-morrow evening, eight 
o’clock, to meet Miss Knowlys? And I am going 
to ask you, quite informally, to bring with you 
one of your young officers. I leave him to your 
choice entirely. Hoping you have no other en- 

.gagement, I am, Yours very sincerely, 
Mary E. REYNOLDs. 





“Miss Knowlys? That’s the young woman 
that rides, is n’t it?” the admiral demanded. 
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“TI believe she does, admiral.” 

“You believe she does? You know she 
does, sir!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The admiral coughed. 

“Would you like to go, Mr. Buckner?” 

“Very much, sir.” Buckner wished that 
he could answer with such readiness all of 
the admiral’s invitations. 

Accordingly, the next evening, at half- 
past seven, the admiral and Buckner went 
ashore in the barge, and, stepping into Mrs. 
Reynolds’s brougham, which was in readi- 
ness, were driven rapidly to Beauregard. 
The admiral maintained an absolute silence 
on the way, and Buckner had enough to 
occupy his thoughts without thinking of 
breaking it. When they arrived there were 
eight people inthe drawing-room; and though 
their names were announced as they entered, 
on greeting the admiral Mrs. Reynolds made 
a rather strange remark. 

“You have not told me, admiral,” she said, 
“which of your officers I have the honor of 
receiving.” 

The admiral seemed taken aback. 

“Why, madam,” he began, “I thought 
you—” 

“Ah, admiral, I gave you a choice, you 
know.” 

“Bless me! so you did,” said the admiral; 
“and I found that the captain could spare 
Mr. Buckner.” 

Mrs. Reynolds looked a kindly welcome, 
and began to introduce Buckner to those of 
her guests who were nearest. But his eyes 
wandered ahead to an arched oriel window, 
from which a girl, all in simple white, seemed 
to command the room—one of those regal 
women whose clear-cut profile should have 
adorned a gold coin. Everett was standing 
with her and talking earnestly, and Buckner 
had time to note the color on her cheek be- 
fore she turned to greet the admiral with a 
motion which seemed of relief. And then he 
found himself standing with his hostess in 
front of her, listening to those empty words 
which custom has decreed to be necessary; 
and Buckner recalled the time when he was 
presented to a certain royal personage 
abroad, and remembered that he was then 
much more self-possessed and at ease. The 
bow he now received was gracious, he had to 
admit, but as distant as the sun; and he won- 
dered whether it was possible that this 
could be the girl who had shown such reck- 
less bravery and good-fellowship only two 
days before. To his surprise, he began talk- 
ing quite naturally with Everett, for Miss 
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Knowlys had chosen the admiral. And it 
was the admiral who had the honor of tak- 
ing her out. He was a cavalier as he stooped 
to draw her chair, and the light of youth was 
on his seared face when he took his seat at 
her side. 

That lottery which goes with a round 
table was kind to Buckner, and placed him 
on Miss Knowlys’s left. And it so chanced 
that the lady who came out with him had 
passed the age when animated conversation 
with young bachelors is possible. She was, 
moreover, an enthusiast on the subject of 
domestic missions, and, finding a bishop on 
the other side of her, was soon plunged into 
her favorite and all-absorbing topic. And 
the bishop’s partner, an independent young 
woman from Baltimore, seeing that he found 
some one else more interesting, declared to 
Mr. Everett that clergymen, and especially 
bishops, were bores out of the pulpit, and 
that if he did n’t talk to her she should have 
the blues; and this, by the way, he was very 
glad todo. No method has yet been discov- 
ered by which water can be made to run up 
hill, and dinner conversation is very much 
like water in this respect. Hence, when it 
came to Mrs. Reynolds, there was nothing 
left for her but to talk to the admiral, and 
she acquitted herself of this task in such a 
masterly manner that he rose from the table 
a wiser man; for women, too, he reflected 
soberly, improve with age. 

Being thus thrown on her own resources, 
Miss Knowlys turned to Buckner. 

“Which is the best of the recent works on 
navigation for beginners, Mr. Buckner?” she 
asked. 

Buckner looked up in surprise. Then it 
occurred to him that she was merely avoid- 
ing topics which might prove embarrassing. 

“Is it for you?” he inquired, smiling in 
spite of himself. 

“Yes; I have always wished to learn navi- 
gation, and now I intend to begin. Will you 
write it down for me?” 

He wrote the title of the book on a card. 

“Now,” she went on, “I shall need a sex- 
tant. Can you recommend one?” 

“Several.” He put down the make of one 
underneath. “You really wish to learn 
this?” he asked incredulously. 

“Certainly.” 

“And for what purpose?” 

“Well, you see,” she replied, with what 
seemed an evasion, “I have a yacht, and I 
should like to know how to navigate it 
myself.” 

“If you have never used a sextant, I 
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should be very glad to show you something 
about it,” he said. “I will bring mine ashore, 
if you say so, and give you a lesson some time 
this week.” 

“You are very kind,” said Miss Knowlys, 
in a tone which made Buckner doubt her 
seriousness. But he knew that she had 
learned tactics, and he thought that any 
woman who has the courage to do that for 
pleasure might overcome navigation. 

“What else shall I need?” she asked. 

“Bowditch’s tables,” said he, gravely, 
“and to be any use as a skipper you should 
know something about deviation of the com- 
pass and about marine engines. Have you 
studied calculus?” 

“Atcollege. I have always been interested 
in the sciences,” she said, with disarming 
ingenuousness. “Please put those things 
down before you forget them. But I fear I 
am boring you; I intended to ask the ad- 
miral.” 

“Not at all,” Buckner made haste to pro- 
test; and, to atone for any flippancy on his 
part, he drew another card from his pocket, 
and wrote down the names of treatises on 
deviation and marine engineering. 

“There,” said he, when he had finished; 
“those ought to last you for a while.” 

Miss Knowlys took the cards and tucked 
them into her belt, leaving Buckner puzzled 
but curious. His surmises were interrupted 
by his left-hand neighbor, who wished to 
know for the bishop the number and denomi- 
nations of the chaplains in the navy, and 
whether, as a rule, the officers and men 
showed much interest in divine service; and 
by the time he had struggled through these 
problems Miss Knowlys was waiting for him 
with a remark which staggered him com- 
pletely. 

“TI am thinking of placing two rapid-fire 
guns in the bows of the yacht,” she said 
calmly, “and am undecided whether to buy 
the Hotchkiss or the Driggs-Schroeder. I 
should like your opinion.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Buckner, “I believe you 
are going in to captain a filibuster!” 

“T should like to,” she said, with a ring of 
intensity that made him glance at her quickly. 
Months afterward these words came to him 
again, just as she had spoken them, her 
head flung back and her lips parted. She 
looked then as if she might have led squad- 
rons into battle. 

“You were born a captain, Miss Knowlys,” 
he cried, the man and sailor in him surging 
up and drowning the hollow words that he 
had formed; “and there is n’t one of us 
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who would n’t ship with you to the end of 
time!” 

For an instant her eyes met his, and fell 
again. 

“It is you who are the captain,” she said, 
so low that he scarcely caught the words; 
for Mrs. Reynolds had stopped talking to 
the admiral. 





Ill. 


THE fleet was staying a week at Maryport, 
and although sextant instruction had been 
arranged for the first bright afternoon, the 
days remained persistently cloudy. A stretch 
of that cold, damp weather so common in our 
New England resorts had set in, and all day 
Sunday the barometer fell. Moreover, un- 
expected duties had turned up which kept 
Buckner on shipboard. They were to sail on 
Tuesday. Monday morning, when Buckner 
came on deck, he looked anxiously over the 
bleak sand-hills which separated the men-of- 
war from the reach; for they were anchored 
within the inner harbor. The officer of the 
deck was bundled up in his mackintosh, for 
a fine rain was sweeping down the wind, and 
the four miles of the reach were lashed to a 
boiling foam. Bad weather at Maryport was 
always judged by the condition of the reach. 
Nevertheless, Buckner went ashore in the 
hope of seeing Miss Knowlys. He had been 
once to call on her, but she was out, and he 
intended to call again. It was only eleven, 
however, when he landed; so he wandered 
about without a fixed purpose, thinking he 
might run across her at some of the haunts 
he had come to know. But only a few 
trades-wagons were to be seen on the drive, 
where the wind blew the loose sand in sheets, 
and piled it high against the lodge-gates on 
the north side. Even walking was uncom- 
fortable here, but he knew that had she 
wished to drive, the wind would not have 
restrained her. He went as far as the golf- 
links, which was cold and green and bare, 
and was occupied by a lone enthusiast in a 
gray sweater and no cap. Buckner had an ap- 
pointment to lunch at one with Renwick, at 
the hotel, so he begap to make his way 
thither along the beach, in a rather de- 
pressed state of mind. 

But the dreariness of the day had laid 
hold of him, and he told himself that if he 
were wise he would go back to the ship, and 
not attempt to see her. She was nothing to 
him, after all, and surely he was nothing to 
her. Had he been, he would have received 
some sign of regret on her part at missing him 
when he called, and would have been asked 
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to come again. He had felt strangely out of 
place when her lodge-keeper, on opening the 
big iron gates, had looked him over critically, 





as much as to say that pedestrians were an: 


uncommon sight there; and he had been 
obliged to trudge up the whole length of 
the long drive on the Wet gravel, because a 
walk was not deemed necessary. Finally, 
when he had reached the door, the man had 
told him curtly that Miss Knowlys was out, 
as if he deserved a stinging rebuke instead 
of a welcome. Yes; he would go back to 
the ship; common sense demanded it. What 
could there be in common between him and 
this wilful, imperious girl, whose very wealth 
placed her so immeasurably beyond him? 

When Buckner had once made up his 
mind to a thing he seldom wavered. He was 
now on the stone walk which ended at the 
ledge, and he quickened his pace, in the hope 
of catching the midday boat to the ship, 
The afternoon could be put in on the electric 
work he had laid out for himself, and to- 
morrow he would be at sea and beyond 
temptation. He had, indeed, almost com- 
forted himself with this reflection when he 
came in sight of the yacht-pier, where he 
was to learn that decisions are often gov- 
erned by circumstances. He perceived a 
group of people at the end of it, and a cat- 
boat tugging at the lee side. As he drew 
nearer he recognized the cockswain and 
boat’s crew of the captain’s gig, and Everett, 
who was talking to the cockswain, and point- 
ing from time to time over the reach; and 
beyond them, on the edge of the pier, a girl 
was standing, with her hands thrust into the 
pockets of her skirt, giving directions to a 
boatman, who was protestingly reefing the 
sail of the cat-boat. It was Miss Knowlys. 

When he saw Buckner the cockswain left 
Everett abruptly, and started toward him on 
the run, touching his cap respectfully. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” he shouted, for the 
wind drowned his voice; “ but this here young 
lady is bent on crossing the reach to-day, and 
we can’t do nothing with her.” 

Buckner had already guessed as much 
from the situation, and from his knowledge 
of her character. 

“Very well, cockswain,” he said. By this 
time he had reached Everett, who shouted 
excitedly: 

“For God’s sake, Buckner, say something 
to let her know what it means. She won’t 
listen to me.” : 

Buckner did not reply; but he knew that 
this was not a matter for realization on Miss 
Knowlys’s part, and that if she had made up 
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her mind to cross the reach she had weighed 
the chances. She was still standing over the 
boat with her back to him, not paying the 
least attention to his arrival. He pushed 
past Everett, and confronted her. For a 
while they stood facing each other, both 
calm and both undaunted. The boatman 
below was murmuring as he tied the last 
knots in the close reef. 

“Whatare you going todo, Miss Knowlys?” 
Buckner asked at last. 

“Nothing in which you can assist me, 
Mr. Buckner,” she said. 

“So you mean to cross?” said he. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Knowlys, somewhat 
defiantly; “I do.” 

Buckrer looked out over the seething 
water beyond the tip of the ledge, and then 
at the reefed sail, which was cracking in the 
wind. 

“It is impossible. I would n’t send the 
best cockswain in the squadron across to- 
day.” 

“And you are not sending me,” she said, 
smiling quietly. 

Buckner smiled too, half in vexation, half 
in admiration. But still he had confidence in 
his ability to prevent her. The boatman who 
had reefed the sail had come out now, and 
was standing beside them. He too regarded 
Buckner as the solution of the problem. 

“Shall I take in the sail, sir?” he asked. 

“Tt is my boat,” said Miss Knowlys, “and 
not Mr. Buckner’s. You will do as I say.” 

Buckner moved between her and the 
steps, for he saw determination in her eye. 
In view of the circumstances, he felt that 
even force would be justified if everything 
else failed. 

“Miss Knowlys,” he said mildly but firmly, 
“you must not go. It is my duty to prevent 
you, since it would be suicidal a day like 
this.” 

But as he spoke she leaped lightly down 
on the landing, awash with the back seas, 
and before those on the wharf could act from 
surprise she had stepped aboard and cast off, 
and the boat was drifting rapidly away. 
Buckner had a quick vision of the awed 
faces about him on the pier, and of the 
girl standing like a Victory at the tiller of 
the receding cat-boat, and then he sprang 
after her. 

There was one chance in a hundred of 
landing safely on the tiny space of slippery 
deck forward of the mast, and one moment’s 
hesitation would have lost that chance. 
Buckner did not hesitate. He put his 
strength into the leap, and grasped a sail- 
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ring as he struck, for even then the boat 
was heeling greatly. He clambered aft 
along the weather-coaming, and steadied 
himself in the pit beside her. The bow was 
ripping through the short seas like a sharp 
saw, and the spray swept over them both. 
But she gave no sign that he was there. 
She had the boat on the wind and headed 
across the reach, and there was resolution 
in her poise, and marvelous strength in her 
wrist as she handled the tiller. Buckner 
knew few men who were her equal. He 
watched her in a species of fascination, not- 
withstanding that he knew she was taking 
both herself and him out to almost certain 
destruction. 

Thus they sailed in silence until the big 
rollers from the Atlantic began to break 
over the bows and to fill the cock-pit, and 
drench them both until they ground their 
teeth to keep from shivering. But still she 
kept on without a falter. Her eye was true, 
and her hand steady, and she saw the squalls 
and luffed in spite of the silver, stinging spray 
and the gray mist it spread over the water to 
windward. Many a timethey would have been 
clinging to the keel had she been of weaker 
stuff. But she never failed, and not once 
did she look behind her. Buckner did, as 
they rode with a dizzy, oblique swing over a 
huge roller, and he saw the crowd of blurred 
people on the wharf, for many had run down 
in the interval. Some were waving wildly, 
and one mad figure of a man stood out be- 
fore the rest, in a pose of despair. It must 
have been Everett. 

Buckner grasped the sheet, and unwound 
it from her left hand. Then he managed to 
get off his coat, and she did not resist when 
he wrapped it about her shoulders, but she 
threw it off. 

“Why did you come?” she asked. 

“Because you came.” 

“But that was my own affair, not yours.” 

Buckner was silent. 

“T have the right to risk my life,” she 
went on presently, “but not another’s. Had 
I thought you would—do what you did, I 
should not have started—this morning.” 

“My life does n’t matter much,” he said. 

Her look fell upon him for an instant, and 
was gone before he marked it. His mouth 
was set in firm, deep lines, and the wet 
linen of his sleeves clung to the curves of 
the muscles over the shoulders, betraying 
strength of body. She could not refrain 
from contrasting this man who had leaped 
with him who had not. 

But she gave no show of weakening;she was 
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made of that fiber which danger toughens, and 
struggle she loved above all else. A contest 
brought every latent power into play, for her 
strength sprang from a lifelong exercise 
of self-command. The man at her side felt 
this when the helm answered her slightest 
touch as well as when by sheer power she 
drove the boat into a battle for which it had 
no heart. She seemed to know instinctively 
the limit of its endurance. Thus they sped 
over waves the angry heads of which foamed 
with a fierce desire, and fell into deep, green 
hollows where the bit of sail trembled for 
lack of air; and from far beyond came the 
never-ending roar of impotent charging on 
the rocks of the point. 

And this point, jutting like a wedge into 
the reach, gave Buckner the gravest anxiety. 
He saw, in fact, that eventually nothing short 
of a miracle could keep them clear of its 
fringe of rocks. There, on calm and sunny 
days, the sea raced in eddies or-lingered in 
amber pools, chasing the pebbles in and out 
of the crevices. And as a child in play may 
unconsciously reveal some sinister trait of 
an elder, so the receding swells sometimes 
bared the treacherous rocks which lurked 
beneath the surface. Each had its record 
of crime. But now the wind, their stanch 
ally, had driven the water before it like a 
strong tide to cover them, and was busy 
gathering what prey it might to be ground 
on their hungry teeth. 

There was, however, another and more 
immediate danger to think about, and Buck- 
ner braced himself beside the girl, to be 
ready at the slightest warning. His eye 
never left her, except for a restless glance 
at the elements and about the boat, intui- 
tive in the seaman. Though he marveled at 
her pluck and fortitude, long habit had 
taught him the accurate measure of human 
strength against relentless wind and sea, 
and he knew before he sprang from the 
wharf the inequality of the combat in which 
she had engaged with such intrepidity, and 
that a time would come, in spite of will, 
when muscle and sinew could hold out no 
longer. The steering of a cat-boat in a high 
wind and sea requires no small strength of 
back and arm, and both were already numb 
fromcold; forat intervals more and more fre- 
quent the combers dashed clean over them. 
They were chilled to the bone, and the pit in 
which they stood was half filled with water. 
But still she held on with a grit born of 
generations of spirited men and women; and 
Buckner did not attempt to interfere. For 
he knew that she would rather have died 
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than willingly give up to him, and he gloried 
in her mettle. Fortunately the little craft 
had been stoutly built to withstand rough 
waters. Like a live thing, it stopped when 
hit, and trembled from stem to stern, but 
always to take new courage and forge ahead 
again. Thus passed what seemed hours, and 
they were approaching the other shore. And 
then, as they rose to a tottering crest and 
balanced in mid-air, while the smooth hills 
shaped themselves invitingly before their 
eyes, Buckner knew that it might be the last 
time. They sank down and down into the 
chasm which yawned to receive them, and 
the girl saw the black shadow of the wave as 
it hung before striking, and felt the tighten- 
ing grip of an arm about her. With a supreme 
effort she nerved herself for the blow, and 
the next instant it came, sweeping her from 
her feet and hurling her against the wash- 
board at the side. 

But she did not faint, although the shock 
had stunned her. When the water had 
cleared from her eyes, they were rocking in 
the trough with a lazy swing, and Buckner, 
still holding her with one arm, had grasped 
the tiller with the other. 

“You are hurt?” he said anxiously, look- 
ing down into her face. 

She smiled bravely, and shook her head, 
the drops shining in her hair. And even 
then she forgot that they were lying almost 
helpless to the fury of the storm, and that 
her strength was gone. Her pride came 
surging back, and with it the determination 
to show that she would carry out the task 
she had begun. She half rose, and attempted 
to take the place at the helm, but he pushed 
her gently back again. 

“Tt is my turn,” he said. 

Had the power passed from her hands 
into his? She saw then, in a flash of com- 
prehension, what she had failed to see 
before, because she would not, that it 
was he, and not herself, who had ail along 
controlled their destinies. There was some- 
thing in his voice which was sprung from 
authority, and which forced obedience with- 
out question. Never in all her life had any 
man put his will in direct opposition to her 
own without having to bend; but now this 
quiet young officer had spoken a few words, 
and his victory was complete. And, strangely 
enough, she rejoiced that it was so. She re- 
garded passively his deft handling of the 
boat, and in spite of the place a sense of 
security stole unaware upon her. 

They were going faster now, for Buckner 
was steering for a little inlet between two of 
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the green mounds. Though Miss Knowlys 
had sailed with remarkable skill, she had 
failed to take into account the leeway, which 
had been appalling. They had been steadily 
drifting down upon the point with the hidden 
rocks. But Buckner had not mentioned his 
fears to her. Making a rapid calculation, he 
eased the sheet until the wind was on their 
starboard quarter, and even then there was 
little hope of passing through. By degrees 
the roar of the breaking waves became 
louder and louder, and once the centerboard 
grated ominously against something on the 
bottom. They were yawing fearfully in and 
out of the troughs, and Buckner had to exert 
all his strength on the long tiller in order to 
guide the boat. Yet he glanced from time 
to time at the girl, solicitously. She was 
pressing close beside him on the seat, tired 
and cold, but still with a heart for the worst. 

“You are sure you were not hurt when the 
wave struck us?” he asked again. 

“Indeed I was not,” she answered quickly; 
“you were the one who took the force of the 
blow.” 

He said nothing for a while, but she 
guessed he was turning something in his 
mind. This half-hour of mutual trial had re- 
vealed to her the simple, manly character 
which his brother officers had come to know 
so well. But she had seen it put to the test. 

“Why did you try this madcap excursion?” 
he said suddenly. For the moment anger at 
her having uselessly risked her life got the 
better of him. 

She did not reply, but he thought he 
understood. 

“He was a fool to dare you,” said Buckner, 
half aloud. 

“Dare me!” she cried scornfully. “It was 
I who dared him to come with me; and ke 
refused; he said it was impossible.” 

“He should have stopped you.” 

“And yet,” she began, “if I had not 
come—” 

“If you had not come—” he repeated, his 
voice shaking. 

“T should never have known what a man 
can be.” 

They had all but entered the white arena. 

“Do you think we shall pass it?” she 
asked abruptly. 

“If we can keep clear of the hidden 
rocks,” he replied, gritting his teeth. “If 
we are pounded down on one of them we 
shall be smashed to bits; but then,” he 
added grimly, “we challenged death when 
we came, and must take the chances.” 

“T am not afraid,” she said. 
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But there had arisen within them a yearn- 
ing for life not felt before. 

They were now on the borders of the 
foam. Buckner recalled the time when he 
had sailed through the surf in Hawaii and 
won a wager from one of the Boston’s mess. 
He tried to remember what the islanders had 
taught him, and then, without realizing it, he 
found himself repeating over and over a rule 
on the subject from Luce’s “Seamanship” 
that he had learned at Annapolis. But the 
words had no meaning here among these 
great, curling waves; their very anger, pent 
up by the long miles of sea, was bursting 
them when they felt the land beneath. They 
tossed the two with exulting power on their 
high shoulders, and dropped them in derision. 
More than once, when they sank, dripping 
rocks rose to the surface beside the gun- 
wale, and disappeared. On the point above 
they saw, against a background of low, 
hurrying clouds, the forms of people gazing 
helplessly down at them. But they had 
almost worked through a corner of the 
foam, and, once beyond, they might defy 
the rocks and hope to make the inlet, or at 
least to strike somewhere on the smooth sand 
of the beach farther on. The knack of the 
surf-handling had come again to Buckner; 
his hand became steadier, and his eye more 
practised, so that he was able to avoid the 
rocks by a quick turn of the rudder, or to 
escape with a jar. He tried not to think of 
the danger. But the odds were too great, 
and at length the crash came, sending them 
both forward on their knees. And they knew 
from the grinding, and the heavy unwilling- 
ness of the boat to lift again, that it was 
going to pieces, and then they felt it sinking 
under them. Buckner tore a life-preserver 
from the stern, and buckled it on Miss 
Knowlys in the minute before the boat 
settled. The next wave swept them clear. 

It seemed to Buckner as though he were 
never coming to the air. Jie had all but given 
up. His clothes were heavy, and the long 
struggle had worn him out. He rose, only to 
be beaten down again. But at last he opened 
his eyes, and looked about for Miss Knowlys, 
and with an intense relief saw her beside him. 
She anxiously held out her hand to him; but 
one of the seats of the boat was floating 
near, and he seized it. For a space they rose 
and fell with the waves, the crests washing 
over them, while he gathered strength. 

Fortunately, when they struck they had 
all but crossed the breaking water off the 
point, and Buckner saw that they were being 
carried by wind and current somewhat to 
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the right of it. This discovery filled him 
with new life, for it meant that they might 
reach the sand, and to go ashore on the 
point meant certain death. By striking out 
when the wave gave an impetus, he con- 
trived, indeed, to make some headway to- 
ward the deeper water, and to drag the girl 
after him. Again and again she implored him 
to leave her, and to save himself; but her 
voice was feeble, and the sound of the 
waters drowned it. Buckner felt his strength 
going, then his reason. There was a buzzing 
in his ears, and the board was slipping from 
his fingers, and he knew that some one was 
holding him; but who? And then he was 
torn from the grasp and carried to the 
depths by an overpowering weight, and 
caught like a chip in the undertow, and 
hurried back oceanward. There rose before 
his eyes a red flame, like a sunset. 


THE first thing that Buckner recognized, 
when he awoke the next morning, was the 
bald head of Dr. Wardwell. After that, 
familiar details in his surroundings began 
to strike him, and presently he knew that 
he was lying in his own state-room on board 
the flag-ship. The vibration told him that 
he was going out to sea. Now Buckner knew 
that he did not wish to go out to sea,—at 
least, just then,—so he racked his brain for 
the reason. At last he found it. 

“Well, young man,” said the doctor, cheer- 
fully, “I thought you ’d be back pretty soon. 
You ’ve been the cause of a great deal of 
needless anxiety. But I will say that you had 
a rather close call until you dropped off last 
night.” 

“And Miss Knowlys?” 

“ Ah, the young lady?” —and Dr. Wardwell 
gave a knowing smile. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Buckner, impatiently. 

“Now, don’t sit up that way,” said the 
doctor; “and don’t worry about her. She 
pulled out of it better than you did, though 
she did n’t deserve to. But here comes Ren- 
wick; he ’Il tell you all you want to know.” 

“I ’ve been waiting for the chance,” said 
Renwick. “I suppose you don’t know that a 
life-boat picked you up, and that Miss 
Knowlys was hanging on to you. She 
could n’t have done it without the very best 
kind of sand, for she fainted while they lifted 
you into the boat. She saved your life, Buck. 
The people on the point saw you go down 
when you got beyond the rocks, and the 
Lord only knows how she caught you again 
and held you up; but she did.” 

“ And she has recovered, you say?” 
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“Tt seems that she was well enough to 
write this morning,” said Renwick, glancing 
at the doctor. “And, by the way, half Mary- 
port has sent out here to inquire about you; 
and the admiral walks up and down and 
swears at the staff. This is only the second 
time he has mildly suggested that I take a 
look at you.” 

“And I take it for granted that the 
admiral sent those roses,” the doctor re- 
marked; and he winked slyly as he left to 
attend sick-call. 


IV. 


A WAR was going on down among the West 
Indies—a war that almost from its beginning 
had given the ships on the home station a 
great deal of trouble, since it had become 
incumbent upon them to prevent any men or 
supplies or munitions of war from the United 
States reaching the insurgents. For Ameri- 
can citizens, whether from sympathy or mo- 
tives of gain, or both, continued to send 
southward cargoes in the fastest vessels, 
and in such quantities that in the end the 
whole of the Atlantic squadron was called 
out for police duty. But the admiral was 
glad of the change; it was active service, he 
said, and better than nothing. Some of his 
officers thought differently. 

In the first place, New York city was 
nothing to the admiral, and in the second 
place it was a matter of indifference to him 
whether or not the mail service ceased en- 
tirely. It had been long since the days when 
he used to dog the footsteps of the mail 
orderly, and they had passed out of his 
mind; and he had taken the flag-ship, which 
was the swiftest in the fleet, beyond the 
hope of mail or anything else. He was there 
to catch filibusters, not to read letters. 

Buckner thought it hard, no doubt, but 
complained to nobody. One warm night in 
October, when they were off the Florida 
coast, he ran across the admiral on the 
quarter-deck. Now, the admiral had a 
strongly sympathetic nature, and a keen 
perception, though he did his best to hide 
the first of these qualities, and he beckoned 
to Buckner as he lighted his cigar. It is not 
too much to say that the admiral had had a 
good dinner, for he liked salt fare as well as 
fresh. 

“You never heard from that young woman 
you rescued off Maryport, did you, Mr. Buck- 
ner?” said he. é 

No question but that the admiral meant 
this kindly, and it was accepted by Buckner 
in that spirit. 
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“Tt was she who rescued me, admiral,” he 
replied evasively. 

“Tut!” said the admiral; “not what I 
heard. But you had no business to let 
her go.” 

“What could I have done, sir? 
would go.” 

“Grapple her, of course,” cried the ad- 
miral—“ grapple her! That’s how I’d serve 
a headstrong young woman! Push’em off the 
wharf, sir!” 

This was an unanswerable argument. And 
it may be a breach of confidence to tell it 
here, but there is an abundance of proof to 
show that when the admiral was young none 
was more timid in this respect than he; and 
even now, it was whispered, he laid down his 
sword when he went home. 

Buckner had heard from Miss Knowlys 
in addition to the few words of gratitude 
which he received on leaving Maryport. His 
answer had been the result of many hours 
of labor and indecision, for he was not of 
a nature to take counsel in such matters. 
Twice, his letter composed, he had hung 
with it over the box, and twice brought it 
back to tear it to pieces in the privacy of 
his room. The third composition he had left 
inadvertently on his desk, stamped and ad- 
dressed, and it had been hurried into the 
mail in some mysterious way. This number 
three, which had been carried off by fate, 
was more guarded in its wording and less 
fervent in its tone than either of the others, 
and it is to be surmised that number four 
would have contained still less warmth; for 
the more Buckner reflected, the more he 
hesitated to take advantage of a mere ac- 
cident. 

Then orders had arrived to sail southward, 
and, touching at Hampton Roads, a letter 
had come to him through the Navy Depart- 
ment. This had been a month ago. And 
this letter, while it raised in Buckner a hope 
he had hardly dared to think of, had so wor- 
ried and perplexed him that his silence and 
preoccupation were remarked upon by every 
one on the ship. “I do not know where you 
are,” she had said, “or where you are going. 
This is to tell you that I am about to under- 
take something which I have long had in my 
mind, for a cause to which I am strongly 
attached. I may never see you again, but I 
shall not forget, believe me, one who does 
not fear danger, and who risked his life so 
readily to save mine.” This was all, but 
enough to excite alarm in Buckner’s mind: 
for, knowing her temperament and love of 
adventure, he could form no estimate of the 
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length she would go when moved. She had 
a certain kind of judgment, it is true,—that 
judgment which guides after the launching, 
—and he made no doubt that this very cool- 
ness had saved her on more than one occa- 
sion, just as it had saved them both when 
they crossed the reach together at Maryport. 
But, being absolutely her own mistress, she 
could, if she chose, proceed to execute one 
day an affair planned only the day before. 
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cations and an occasional newspaper; but the 
squadron’s mail was held at Washington. 
Buckner thought once of writing to Mrs. 
Reynolds. 

Then came the news that a craft of un- 
usual speed, which had been building at one 
of the private yards, had been sent to sea, 
armed, ostensibly for a trial trip. This is the 
common method of procedure for the sale of 
a ship to a belligerent by a citizen of a neu- 

















“SHE MADE A PRFTTY PICTURE.” 


What the new undertaking she spoke of was 
Buckner could not even surmise, and he felt 
a helpless rage at being where he could not 
possibly reach her; for he thought, not with- 
out a thrill, that his word might have some 
weight with her now. As it was, he could 
only walk the deck and re-read the letter in 
the hope of finding a clue; but it seemed only 
to laugh at him. 

Thus days passed, and weeks, of cruising 
up and down in the Gulf Stream, with awn- 
ings up, and no ice, and little or no news of 
the world. They never ran into port, the 
admiral sending a gunboat in once or twice 
a week, which brought out official communi- 
VoL. LVI.—43. 


tral country. The boat being of much higher 
speed than any of the revenue-marine 
steamers which had been looking for her, 
they had lost her when she got to sea. Each 
ship of the squadron, therefore, was at once 
detailed to a separate cruising-station, pro- 
vided with an accurate description, and given 
the strictest orders to be watchful. The 
admiral chose the most probable field for his 
flag-ship, that farthest south and east, and he 
offered a reward out of his own pocket to the 
man who sighted her. 

The second night on the new station, 
which chanced to be black and muggy, the 
mid-watch fell to Buckner. When he got 
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his instructions the ship was going at quar- 
ter speed, for they were sailing without 
lights, and every man of the watch had his 
ears open and his eyes straining into the 
darkness. At six bells the cadet on the fore- 
castle reported what he thought to be the 
beat of a ship’s engines. Buckner hailed the 
quartermaster, and they stood together for 
some minutes, listening, when they plainly 
heard a propeller turning at a rapid rate. 
Buckner wassoon convinced that the steamer 
was headed southward, and the fact that she 
carried no lights arousing his suspicions, a 
search-light was swung around and brought 
to bear on her. To his surprise, instead of 
the craft they were attempting to intercept, 
a low, rakish-looking boat, like a yacht, lay 
disclosed by the white beam. The smoke 
hung behind her in a cloud, and she was 
moving at a rate which, the quartermaster 
gave his oath, was not under twenty knots. 
Buckner sent his report down to the captain 
at once, and asked for permission to follow. 
It was given, and one turn of the an- 
nunciator set the big cruiser throbbing to 
the chase, the fire from her towering pipes 
casting a fitful glare over her decks. At the 
close of the hour that remained of Buckner’s 
watch there was no perceptible change in 
their positions. 

His curiosity being greatly aroused, he 
decided to remain on deck and see the end 
of the affair, and sat discussing it with his 
relief over coffee and toast on the engine- 
room grating. Another hour went by, and it 
seemed as if the forced draft of the flag-ship 
was telling, though the stranger put forth 
every effort. Then came daybreak—not the 
multicolored sunrise that is the glory of the 
West Indian seas, but a sparkling haze which 
a light wind was doing its best to clear. The 
two ships rose and fell on the long, lazy roll, 
each panting with effort, the yacht lying a 
shade or two on the port bow. For yacht she 
was; there could be nodoubtof it now, in spite 
of the dull gray of her hull and spars, and the 
light guns on her forecastle. 

Presently the captain climbed the ladder 
of the bridge, and stood on the horse-block 
with the glass to his eye. He was followed 
shortly by the admiral. 

“Hum!” said he, grumbling; “a new game, 
sending private yachts down here to run 
blockades. Why the devil can’t those fel- 
lows stay at home? That ’s the place for 
‘em. I’ve seen her before,” he added, louking 
through the glass, “ when she was white; and 
those Hotchkiss guns don’t belong on her 
bows.” 
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Buckner, standing behind him, gave a 
start, for the admiral’s words aroused a 
memory. The yacht was now about a mile 
and a half away, and dead abeam, and the 
captain turned to the officer of the deck. 

“We might give her a blank charge now; 
don’t you think so, admiral?” he said. 

The admiral waved assent. Then he began 
to eye Buckner. 

“A little trip for you, Mr. Buckner,” said 
he; “you can run over there for breakfast.” 

As Buckner went below for his sword the 
blank charge was fired. But the yacht kept 
steadily on; and it was not until a four- 
pound shot had whistled between her 
masts that she concluded to receive vis- 
itors; whereupon the cruiser slowed down, 
dropped a cutter, and Buckner was off to 
the yacht. She made a pretty picture in the 
morning light, her glass and bright-work 
dazzling in the rays of the rising sun, and 
every line part of a harmonious whole. As 
the cutter drew near, a gangway was lowered, 
a salute fired, and the American flag run up 
at the stern; and when Buckner came over 
the side he was received by a little man, 
bronzed and bearded, in a private uniform. 
Buckner saw at a glance that he was the 
sailing-master. Another seaman in the same 
uniform stood beside him. 

“What yacht is this?” said Buckner. 

“The Grenadier of New York.” 

“Be so kind as to give Lieutenant Buck- 
ner’s compliments to the captain.” 

The little man glanced at his companion, 
and smiled broadly. 

“The captain, sir?” he repeated. 

“Certainly,” said Buckner; “I take it for 
granted that the captain and owner are one.” 

“Right you are, sir; they are that,” said 
the sailing-master, apologetically; for naval 
officers were not to be trifled with after such 
an occurrence as this morning’s. “The 
captain is in the saloon, sir, at eggs and 
toast.” 

“The devil take his impudence!” thought 
Buckner. “Does he imagine we are doing 
this sort of thing for pleasure,” he said 
aloud, “and that I have all morning to look 
over his cargo? Why is n’t he on deck?” 

Staying up after a mid-watch is n’t the 
very best thing in the world for a man’s 
temper; and at these words the sailing-mas- 
ter hurriedly crossed the deck, and disap- 
peared down the saloon hatch, leaving Buck- 
ner in the act of composing an address. This 
was about ripe for-delivery when the little 
man returned alone, an expression on his jolly 
face which was pitiable to see; for laughter 
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was held in abeyance by an evident fear of 
the officer’s displeasure. 

“The captain’s compliments, sir,” he said, 
“and asks if you will be so good as to step 
below?” 

Buckner picked up his sword, and took a 
stride forward, for there is a limit to all 
patience. 
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and he grasped Miss Knowlys’s hand in both 
his own, and said—nothing. 

This state of affars might have continued 
for some time had not some one discreetly 
coughed at the back of the saloon, which 
caused Miss Knowlys to turn quickly. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” she cried, her 
confusion bringing a yet deeper flush to her 





““THE CAPTAIN, AT YOUR SERVICE.’” 


“T will that,” he cried; “and Ill give him 
a lesson in courtesy!” 

The sailing-master tumbled down the 
hatch two steps at a time ahead of him, and 
moved aside with agility as Buckner swept 
into the saloon. And then he stopped as if 
suddenly turned to stone, his sword clatter- 
ing against the hard wood of the deck. Be- 
fore him, with the dignity which never 
deserted her, sat Miss Knowlys. There was 
laughter in her eyes and color in her cheek 
as she made him a bow. 

“The captain, at your service, Mr. Buck- 
ner,” she said; and then, with a little tremor: 
“T hope you will pardon her incivility.” 

Not then did Mr. Buckner consider the 
fact that he was there as the representative 
of the United States government, and deal- 
ing with a filibuster. His official capacity 
returned on deck, where it rightly belonged, 





face. “Mrs. Ainsworth, let me introduce Mr. 
Buckner.” 

An old lady in black came forward. She 
had gray curls, and her generous features 
spoke plainly of a spirit of youth and humor 
that was unquenchable. Her smile won 
Buckner at once. 

“Mrs. Ainsworth is my aunt by adoption, 
the wife of my guardian, and my best friend,” 
Miss Knowlys explained; “and she has hu- 
mored my whims out of all reason.” 

“ And I fear once too often, Victoria,” said 
the old lady, holding up her hands in mock 
dismay. “Who ever dreamed that I should 
come to this? But, Mr. Buckner,” she 
added, a twinkle in her eye, “it is a strange 
age we live in, when young women become 
filibusters, and command ships, and old ones 
give their consent. We might as well have 
breakfast, Victoria.” 
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“The admiral said I might stay for break- 
fast,” said Buckner. 

His cutter swung at the gangway, and his 
men passed conjectures on what was go- 
ing on below, while Buckner made a third 
at a very jolly breakfast-party, and Miss 
Knowlys’s Japanese steward tried not to 
laugh as he passed the plates. 

“I told Victoria not to do this,” said her 


stop at that. She must needs load her yacht, 
and come down here herself. I ’m sure I 
don’t know what will happen to us now.” The 
prospect, however, did not seem to disturb 
the old lady’s appetite. 

“You never would have caught us,” said 
Miss Knowlys, complacently, “had it not 
been for the starboard engine.” 

“Tt ’s a marvel you were n’t sent to the 





“*1 TOLD VICTORIA 


adopted aunt, as she broke her eggs; “but 
she will never listen to me. And I don’t 
know how she persuaded me to come. I sup- 
pose I had n’t the heart to refuse her; and, 
after all, it has been a pleasure. You see, 
Mr. Buckner, when she must do a thing, she 
must, and there ’s an end to it. But you 
ought to know, having had an experience. 
And then this war got into her head, and 
the idea that every one should help who 
could. I say it is right and proper for a 
woman to give money to such a cause when 
it appeals to her. But Victoria would never 


NOT TO DO THIS.’” 


bottom,” said Buckner, with a shudder. 
“Why did n’t you come to when we fired 
the blank charge?” 

“T wished to see what kind of gunners 
you had in the service before I decided 
whether it was worth while. You must 
know that I did not care to lose my cargo,” 
said the incorrigible Miss Knowlys; and she 
threw him a roguish sidelong glance as the 
old lady bent over her cup. “And, by the 
way, Lieutenant Buckner, back to your duty! 
You have not yet demanded an account of 
the munitions of war I carry.” 
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This speech reminded Buckner that he had 
laid down his white gloves, and that life was 
not composed of breakfast parties. 

‘Oh, Lord!” he groaned, “what will the 
admiral say?” 

The captain of the Grenadier struck a bell 
on the table beside her, and summoned the 
sailing-master. 

“Bring me a bill of the cargo,” she said. 

The bill was brought and laid at Buckner’s 
plate, but it swam before his eyes. 

“Give that to the admiral, with my re- 
spects,” said Miss Knowlys; “and I will 
escort you to your boat, sir.” 

Together they mounted to the deck, and 
stood for a space looking over the glistening 
sea to where the magnificent man-of-war 
rode, all white in the sunlight. 

“Good-by,” she said; and added, lest the 
word might betray her: “Tell the admiral I 
am waiting to hear from him.” 

Buckner pressed her hand, and was gone 
over the side. In no very happy frame of 
mind did he direct the cockswain to return 
to the flag-ship, and he stood for a long time 
in the stern of the cutter, with his eyes on 
the Grenadier. Then he sat down to con- 
template the very serious problem which 
confronted him; for in his hand he held the 
damning evidence of the Grenadier’s char- 
acter, and there was only one honorable 
course to take. As he approached the sea- 
ladder he saw Renwick and several of his 
fellow-officers watching him, and all hands 
seemed to take a deep interest in the capture 
of the yacht. Buckner was met by the officer 
of the deck, who told him that the captain 
was with the admiral in his cabin. 

“Well, Mr. Buckner, what news?” said the 
admiral, as he entered. “You must have 
stayed for breakfast, after all, sir.” 

“Mr. Buckner had a hard night’s duty, 
admiral,” said the captain, kindly; “and he 
earned a breakfast, if he got one.” 

“The yacht, sir, is the Grenadier of New 
York,” said Buckner. “I have here a list of 
her cargo.” And he handed the paper to the 
captain, who gave it to the admiral. 

“Humph!” said that officer, knitting his 
brows. “Something of a catch, this: ‘2000 
Krag-Jorgensen rifles; 50,000 rounds of am- 
munition’—who is trying to smuggle this 
damnable stuff?” 

“Miss Victoria Knowlys, sir, is the cap- 
tain and owner of the Grenadier.” 

“A woman?” exclaimed the captain, in 

astonishment. 

“Yes, sir; a woman,” said the admiral, who 
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was staring very hard at Buckner—“a woman 
who would have done credit to a uniform, 
had she been a man.” 

He turned to his desk, and began to write, 
clearing his throat at intervals, while the 
captain and Buckner stood by in silence. 
When the admiral had finished, he reached 
for an envelop, addressed and sealed it, and 
handed it to Buckner. 

“Deliver this to Captain Knowlys,” he 
said; “and, with the captain’s permission, I 
direct you, Mr. Buckner, to take charge of 
the yacht Grenadier, and conduct her back 
to New York. You may rejoin the ship when 
she puts into the Roads.” 

“And Miss Knowlys?” exclaimed the be- 
wildered Buckner. 

“She is your prisoner, sir,” answered the 
admiral, severely, but with the trace of a 
smile about his mouth; “and I warn you not 
to let her get away from you this time.” 

Unfortunately military etiquette does not 
permit the expression of gratitude in matters 
of this kind; but joy almost got the better of 
Buckner as he left the cabin to prepare for 
the trip. Not one of the hundred questions 
put to him would he answer, and he wasted 
no time in returning to the Grenadier. And 
now the captain herself was awaiting him 
at the gangway. She saw the happiness in 
his face, and dropped her eyes. 

“T am to conduct you to New York!” he 
cried. 

He gave her the note from the admiral; 
but when she had read it she left him with- 
out ceremony, nor did he see her again until 
lunch-time. And Buckner went up on the 
bridge, and got the yacht under way. 

It is sufficient tosay that the return voyage 
of the Grenadier was made quickly, in sun- 
shine and over smooth seas. How could it 
have been otherwise? They sighted Sandy 
Hook on a Saturday morning, and Buckner 
went below to find Miss Knowlys. She was 
sitting in the saloon with a book, and he 
paused at the door. 

“Victoria—” he began; and then he 
stopped, ‘for his voice sounded strange. 

“Yes?” she said. 

“We are near New York.” 

“Did you come down here to tell me 
that?” she asked, rising to meet him. 

“No,” he said, summoning his courage 
with a long breath; “it was to ask you to 
marry me.” 

“I can’t help myself, sir,” said Vic- 
toria, “since the admiral has expressly 
commanded it.” 


















IN AINO-LAND. 


BY MABEL LOOMIS TODD. 


b pen legend runs that when a certain god 
and goddess were selected at creation to 
evolve from chaos the island of Yezo, they 
were endowed equally with materials and 
ability to complete the task. To the god 
were allotted the eastern and southern parts 
of the island, while the goddess was to at- 
tend to the western portion. They began 
together, vying amiably with each other 
during the progress of their work. But, alas! 
the goddess one day met a female friend, 
and, after the manner of women, stopped to 
chat with her. This friend, sister of Aioina 
Kamui (one of the most ancient forefathers 


—jindeed, the Adam of the Aino race), must. 


have been a seductive talker, for the two 
conversed idly a long time about their neigh- 
bors and acquaintances, while the god in the 
east kept steadily at work. Looking up sud- 
denly, and seeing how nearly completed his 
portion was, and frightened at the state 
of her own unfinished regions, the goddess 
hastily threw together her remaining mate- 
rials in a careless and slovenly manner, leav- 
ing this western coast in its present rugged 
and dangerous condition. But, add the Ainos 
in telling their legend, no one, even if dis- 
posed to grumble at the dangers of these 
shores, should presume to blame the Creator 
for such a state of things, as it is wholly 
the fault of his deputy and her tendency to 
gossip. The moral is said to be often pointed 
by their lords at women who talk too much: 
“Set a watch over your lips, and attend to 
your duties; for see how rough the west 
coast of Yezo is, and that all owing to a 
chattering goddess.” 

The chattering, nevertheless, may have 
credit for a very picturesque bit of work. 
The steep cliffs, often richly wooded to their 
summits with ancient trees, sometimes rise 
in bare and rocky impressiveness many 
hundred feet above the sea. Innumerable 
streams rush in white torrents down these 
majestic heights, using every ravine for 
their swift descent, until the whole face of 
the coast appears laced with the flying spray 
of continual cascades. Tiny fishing-villages 
find a precarious foothold at the bases of 


1 The pictures in this article, with the exception 
of the drawing on page 346, are from photographs 
taken by Professor W. K. Burton and kindly lent for 
publication. 
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cliffs that are entirely inaccessible, on beaches 
that are almost too narrow for the single row 
of thatched dwellings huddled against the 
steep rock behind; while constant surf, beat- 
ing white and high before them, seems to 
make a village highway by the sea equally 
impossible. 

In the summer of 1896, as a lay member 
of the Amherst College expedition which 
visited northern Japan to view the total 
eclipse of the sun, I had the rare opportu- 
nity of seeing the absolutely primitive “ hairy 
Aino” of that region. 

In the southern portion of the island, near 
Hakodate and Sapporo, and about Volcano 
Bay, travelers have visited these shy and 
silent people. But several hundred miles 
north are many Ainos who, until the sum- 
mer of 1896, were strangers to the members 
of anyrace but their own or the few Japanese 
who are establishing small fishing-villages 
along the coast. Thedwellers in the province 
of Kitami are too distant to be sought by visi- 
tors; and a foreign woman, the Japanese 
officials informed me, had never before 
reached Kitami. 

Skirting the rough western coast by 
steamer, and rounding Cape Soya, the 
eclipse party located at Esashi, which must 
not be confused with another town of the 
same name near Hakodate. The news of the 
arrival of strange white foreigners spread 
quickly among the neighboring villages. 
Walking with stately tread, bushy-haired 
and bearded groups of Ainos often passed 
the expedition headquarters, apparently look- 
ing for nothing unusual, and giving no evi- 
dence of curiosity, yet never failing to see 
every foreign figure within their range. 
Humbly accompanying their lords, women 
and children frequently followed, far less im- 
posing than the men. Somewhat larger, and 
apparently stronger, than the Japanese, al- 
though not taller, the older men are actually 
patriarchal, with long beards, and masses of 
thick hair parted in the middle. Many faces 
have a benign and lofty expression. 

Driven gradually through ages from the 
south to Hokkaido, the Ainos are among the 
few races yet retaining, in this over-civilized 
world of ours, an utterly unspoiled simplicity. 
Their origin has never been satisfactorily 
traced, but they were certainly in Japan long 
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before the present race of Japanese had ar- 
rived, and names clearly originating in the 
Aino tongue are still retained all over the em- 
pire. Gentle and subservient to the conquer- 
ing race, it is evident that they formerly held 
more egotistic views than now, even fancying 
themselves the center of the universe, as is 
shown perhaps by an old national song: 


Gods of the sea, open your eyes divine. 
Wherever your eyes turn, there echoes the sound 
of the Aino speech.' 


Amiable and full of kindly hospitality, the 
Aino seem to possess no ambition or capacity 
for mental training. It is said that the de- 
scendant of a certain prince or high chief- 
tain is now perfectly content to black the 
boots of an American in Sapporo. They are 
barbarians pure and simple, in spite of a dis- 
tinctive folk-lore and the practice of consid- 
erable ceremony and forms of etiquette upon 
special occasions. The salutation between 
Aino meniselaborate andrespectful. Stretch- 
ing out their hands, the fingers are allowed 
to pass softly back and forth along the palms 
for some time, during which verbal greetings 
and best wishes are exchanged. Stroking 
their long beards slowly is the part most 
obvious to a foreigner, while a gentle and 
inarticulate sound in the throat is intended 
to convey consideration and appreciation. 
The formal salutation sometimes lasts only a 
few minutes, though often much longer. 

When a person of high rank in the nation 
comes to an Aino house, a ceremonious sake- 
drinking takes place. One drop is whisked 
off the “mustache-lifter” to the god of 
the sun—in the Aino language, Chippu 
Kamui; another to the god of the mountains, 
Kimon Kamui; then to the god of the sea, 
Atoi Kamui; to the god of Hokkaido, 
Mushirori Kamui; to the god of villages, 
Kotangoro Kamui; to the god of the house, 
Tsuigoro Kamui; to the god of fire, Abe 
Kamui; and to the god of all, Obishida 
Kamui, who is included last with a compre- 
hensive sweep of the mustache-lifter toward 
the whole room. It is only the first cup of 
sake which must be thus dispersed to the 
reigning powers; afterward all the drops are 
religiously kept for the active participants in 
the ceremony, who may then proceed to enjoy 
themselves with light hearts. 

Women give very humble greeting to men, 
a part of which consists in rubbing the up- 


: There is a marked difference between the music of 
this nation and that of the Japanese. Generally major 
instead of minor, it is entirely melodious to Western 


ears. 
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per lip with the forefinger. Preliminary 
motions having been made to attract a 
man’s attention sufficiently for him to in- 
dicate that she may proceed, she waits his 
invitation to speak. When a man is met 
out of doors, women always step aside 
to give him room to pass. But with all this 
humility, and although they do all the work 
with ceaseless industry, and even the conso- 
lations of the most primitive religion are 
denied them,—for they are not even allowed 
to pray, since they are generally supposed 
to possess no souls,—nevertheless an angry 
woman is one of the things most dreaded in 
Aino-land. The variety of epithets and bad 
names for an offending person which she has 
at her command is really startling. She does 
not scruple to make faces at and otherwise 
annoy and frighten any one who may have in- 
curred her anger; and the men are terribly 
afraid of a woman in this state of mind, for 
there seems hardly any end to the vindictive 
performances with which she will afflict a 
man who has displeased her, especially if he 
be her husband. The worst thing she can 
do is to hide or destroy his “god-sticks.” 
The deities can hardly be supposed to know 
who makes away with the sacred symbols, 
and a man who neglects his inao becomes an 
outcast. The gods deserting him, men follow 
suit. But women, continually repressed, and 
allowed no part in religion, probably become 
at times so reckless as to fear neither gods 
nor men. Indeed, suicides among them are 
not uncommon. After early youth they are 
by no means to be compared with the men in 
fine appearance. Many girls are handsome, 
but the women of middle age are character- 
ized by a stolidly dull expression of indiffer- 
ent and weather-beaten resignation. 

Long ago, in the first days when travelers 
caught glimpses of Aino women, it is not 
strange that they were described as wearing 
mustaches, since from a short distance away 
the heavy blue-black tattooing about the 
lips gives exactly that effect. The process 
of producing such mouth-decoration is de- 
scribed as exceedingly painful; but the Aino 
women have borne it heroically, sustained 
by their certainty that it is beautifying. 
Horizontal slashes are made with a sharp 
knife, crossed by slanting cuts very close 
together, and subsequently opened wider. 
The coloring-matter, made from the soot 
of birch-wood scraped from the bottom of 
an iron kettle, is then rubbed in unflinch- 
ingly, and afterward washed with water in 
which ash-bark has been soaked to produce 
an indelible stain. For two or three days the 
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lips are so swollen and sore that speaking or 
attempting to eat is almost impossible. Many 
women have their hands, wrists, and arms 
similarly treated, showing permanent rings 
and bracelets in every available spot; and I 


saw a few with ornamented foreheads. Tat- 
tooing was forbidden by the Japanese gov- 
ernment about eleven years ago; and while 
not absolutely suppressed, it must be done 
surreptitiously, and is far less general than 
formerly. : 
Young Aino girls are often attractive. 
Their clear, somewhat brunette skin shows 
a warm russet red in the cheeks, and beau- 
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tiful dark eyes are shaded by long, thick 
eyelashes. In the younger generation, too, 
the luxuriant black hair is sometimes simply ' 
coiled instead of being cut in the singularly 

awkward native way—perfectly short at the 
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AINO WOMAN (SHOWING TATTOOED UPPER LIP) CARRYING CHILD IN JAPANESE FASHION. : 
THE HEAD-BAND SUPPORTS ANOTHER BURDEN IN THE ROLLED-UP MAT. 3 


back of the head half-way to the top, and 
standing out thickly on each side like a big 
hearth-brush. The profile and rear views are 
rather absurd. Aino women have handsome 
teeth, white and even, and they do not 
blacken them, as a former Japanese fash- 
ion decreed for the married women of that 
nation. Inordinately fond of jewelry, of 
whatever material, the richest woman is she 
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who owns the largest number of necklaces. 
These are made of large porcelain or stone 
beads, with big circular ornaments suspended 
from them—sometimes pieces of leather 
studded with bits of brass or German silver. 
The beads are undeniably picturesque, many 
being of a brilliant turquoise blue, and oddly 
mottled ones brought from Saghalin, the 
penal island of Russia. The necklaces are 
worn at bear-feasts, when everything is in 
gala array for the only great occasions of 
the Aino year. 

Bear festivals, now becoming rarer, are the 
opera, theater, afternoon tea, reception, and 
dinner-party of the Ainos. Shooting bears 
with poisoned arrows, like tattooing the 
mouth, has now been forbidden by the gov- 
ernment. The poison with which the hollow 
groove in the arrow-head was filled was 
made from a combination of the brains of 
crows, tobacco-ashes, and two kinds of in- 
sects —one of them the krombi, a water-insect 
found attached to sticks and stones; the 
other called yonsike. In early spring, when 
the deep snows of a Yezo winter are yet hard 
upon the ground, the mighty Aino hunter 
VoL. LVI.—44. 


AN AINO 





VILLAGE. 


sets forth upon the only pursuit which seems 
to him worthy of manly attention. After the 
bear has been killed, either in its den, where 
it lies still partly torpid, or just outside, 
having been annoyed into emerging, or 
in the pit where it has been decoyed, 
the hunters make profound obeisance to 
this object of their admiration. Upon re- 
turning to the village, the whole scene is 
related realistically to those left behind, 
while the deities are praised for their gra- 
cious presence, which brought success to 
the hunt, and sake is taken in unlimited 
quantities with the bear’s meat at the great 
feast. 

Getting stupidly drunk upon sake is, in- 
deed, the chief vice of this otherwise amia- 
ble and harmless race. It is said of the Aino 
men that nine out of ten are sake drunk- 
ards. Fortunately, the women are not con- 
sidered worthy to receive enough of the 
precious liquid to reduce them to any such 
state. 

Bear-cubs are often taken alive, nourished, 
and brought up by the women in the same 
way as very young infants. This curious cus- 
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tom, stated by some travelers, has been as 
vigorously denied by others; but Esashi held 
many eye-witnesses to its reality. When the 
baby bear gets too large to be a safe play- 
mate in the house, a great entertainment is 
made, guests are invited, even from distant 
villages, and the women are arrayed in all 
the pomp of jewelry and beads, some going 
so far, it was asserted, as to wash their 
hands. The men put on their head-dresses 
of shavings, and the sacred sticks of willow 
wood are placed in the hearth as offerings 
to the gods. The little bear is then killed in 
a very cruel manner, after the situation has 
been explained and his pardon asked for 
doing away with him. Sake is again drunk 
to excess, much as during the other bear- 
feast, and for two or three days scenes of 
revelry prevail. 

There are no roads outside the villages 
in northern Yezo, no jinrikisha,—those 
most fascinating man-power carriages, —no 
kago, or swinging cars, and no side-saddles; 
nevertheless, while the astronomers were 
adjusting apparatus and testing object- 
glasses, my exploring expeditions went on, 
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though in a primitive method. The country 
is thickly covered with scrub bamboo, very 
tough, and breast-high, through which a few 
foot-paths have been worn; but the beach at 
low tide forms the best road, and many a 
mile of Kitami sands has felt the galloping 
feet of my rough little Yezo pony as I trav- 
ersed the country from one village to an- 
other. 

The Hokkaido horses themselves deserve 
a separate word. They seem to possess an 
abundance of good qualities which their 
appearance would scarcely justify one in an- 
ticipating. Ordinarily they can use two gaits, 
a short, quick trot,—rather an indiscrimi- 
nate sort of scramble,—and a smooth gallop, 
rapid and comfortable. Both Aino and Jap- 
anese are fearless and skilful riders along 
the narrow paths through the tall under- 
growth. 

Casual travelers visiting Aino villages in 
the more accessible parts of the island, with 
an ordinary Japanese guide, see little of the 
striking race customs; but a friend of ours 
at Esashi had been for many years governor 
of a Hokkaido province. He is not only thor- 
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INTERIOR OF AINO HOUSE, WITH AINO MAN AND WOMAN, THE LATTER WEARING 
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AINO DRINKING SAKE. 


oughly familiar with the nation, but has a 
personal acquaintance with every individual 
Aino within aradiusof many miles. Giving me 
most generously of his time and his influence 
with these retiring people, as well as of his 
skill in speaking their isolated language, my 
facilities for acquiring an unusual acquain- 
tance with their curious habits were of the 
best. Coming with their special Japanese 
friend and master, I was treated more as an 
honored guest than as an inquiring stranger 
full of doubtful intentions. Everything of 
possible interest was joyfully brought forth. 

The dirtiness of the Ainos, both personally 
and in their houses, is quite as phenomenal 
as the cleanliness of the Japanese. Bathing 
and washing utensils are unknown; the eating- 
bowls are merely wiped out with the fingers 
after a meal; and the dwellings are dark, un- 
comfortable, and far from fragrant abodes. 
Each has two small holes for windows, one 
in the east side, the other in the south. The 
east end of the house, and its window, are 
sacred; and outside is 
a row of poles upon 
which the master of 
the house has stuck 
the skulls of animals = 
killed in the hunt, ae 
among them many 
inao, in honor of the 
numerous deities 
whose aid is constant- 
ly invoked. The raised 
part of the floor, like DRAWN BY EOWARD POTTHAST. 
an ordinary Japanese 
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house, has its square or rectangular hole 
where, during my visits, fagots were al- 
ways burning. The smoke, supposed to find 
its own way out of a hole in the roof, seemed 
to prefer loitering among the beams over- 
head; and the medley of household posses- 
sions, as well as the drying fish above the 
fire-hole, was draped inches deep with soot. 
A jumble of domestic debris usually lay in 
corners and about the sides of the room, 
and always piles of elm-fiber (atsu), ready to 
be pulled apart into threads and woven into 
the coarse cloth (attush) worn by both men 
and women. This wood-fiber is ob- 
tained from two kinds of elm, 
Ulmus montana (ohiyo), and Ulmus 
campestris (akadama). 

During one of my rides a num- 
ber of rivers had to be crossed, 
either by fording or by a flat- 
bottomed boat pulled over by a 
rope. One village of about twenty 
houses was close to a stream; 
and as we rode directly to the ferry in order 
to get as soon as possible to a Japanese 
house, a mile or two beyond, for lunch- 
eon, several thickly bearded men followed 
to watch, and perhaps to assist, the embark- 
ation, while a handsome girl ran after to 
beg that we should stop on the return; for 
she must see the foreign lady, and feared no 
other would ever visit the village. A withered 
old crone, bent quite double, and walking with 
much difficulty by the aid of a long staff the 
curiously carved top of which reached high 
above her head, hobbled after, giving voluble 
directions to the men about getting us over 
the river. Quite different from the expres- 
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sion of the older women generally, her face 
had a keen, cunning, almost sinister look, 
and her bushy white hair stood out on both 
sides as if electrified. Huge hoops of German 
silver ornamented her ears, and a broad brass 
bracelet her tattooed arm. Her mouth, too, 
was heavily tattooed, and she held her elm- 
fiber robe tightly together with one shriveled 
hand. Her small, sharp eyes followed us 
across the river and after we had struck 
into a quick gallop on 
the beach beyond. 

A weird fascination 
hung about-her, and 
fortunately, in return- 
ing, a hard shower 
compelled us to take 
shelter in the house 
where she seemed to 
live. About were 
grouped daughters 
and granddaughters, 
both generations with 
babies strapped upon 
their backs Japanese 
fashion, and all but 
the youngest girls dis- 
playing the disfigur- 
ing blue-black stripes 
about the lips. Fag- 
ots burned, as usual, 
in the square hole, 
and about it lay a 
number of lazy Aino 
men. Thewhole house- 
hold made way politely 
for the drenched for- 
eigner and her com- \ 
panions; after hats 
and gloves had been 
taken to the fire to be 
dried, tea and sweet- 
meats were produced. One of the younger 
girls promised to give an Aino dance; 
but afterward, overcome by shyness, she 
slipped away. Several women were sew- 
ing characteristic figures, cut from blue 
Japanese cotton, upon aprons and kimonos 
of elm-fiber; and one was weaving the woody 
cloth itself in a primitive loom the parts of 
which were handsomely carved. 

It was a strange scene—the dark room, 
the fitfully flickering fire, the idle men with 
their noble faces, the industrious women 
working by the firelight or leaning toward 
the faint light coming in at the open door 
from the clouded day without, the visitors 
in the midst of them, treated as honored 
guests, yet not disturbing the family routine. 
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Sharp-nosed dogs with beautiful, thick yellow 
coats peered in at the door, while just out- 
side the dripping horses waited to be re- 
mounted, ready to resume their miscella- 
neous scramble or the free, wild gallop back 
to Esashi. 

The native implements are of much inter- 
est, and have sometimes been handed down 
from parent to child through several genera- 
tions. Frequently a family has only one of 

each article, and that 

highly prized, which 
accounts largely for 
the prevailing disin- 
clination to sell their 
possessions. To buy 
any of the utensils, 
ornaments, or treas- 
ures from an Aino 
house requires tact 
and diplomacy even 
more than that nec- 
essary in purchasing 
old mahogany or blue 
china from some un- 
, Willing but hesitating 

elderly woman on a 

lonely New England 

country road. My 
knowledge of the 

Aino tongue being 

even less than my fa- 

miliarity with the Jap- 
anese, I left all these 
little amenities to my 
friend, only telling him 
that I would buy every- 
thing they werewilling 
to sell. The result of 
his _ persuasiveness, 
and the promise of 
unlimited sake as weil 
as the purchase-money, are a miscella- 
neous collection of Aino robes of elm-fiber, 
and one of highly ornamental salmon-skin, 
bows and poisoned arrows, weaving appara- 
tus with a strip of cloth, carved mustache- 
lifters, tobacco-boxes, knife sheaths and 
handles, and a sort of rude stringed in- 
strument. He also induced them to part 
with other dearly cherished heirlooms; and 
one or two very old pieces of Japanese 
lacquer, made for Aino use, have found 
their way to a distant land, as well as many 
simpler utensils of white-birch bark. The 
larger part of this collection has been sent 
to Professor Morse at the Peabody Museum 
in Salem. 
Contrary to the usual custom, one woman 

















thought she would like some money, and 
rather sadly, yet with much pride, brought 
forth a box containing five bead necklaces. 
She was certainly a person of great conse- 
quence. She fingered her possessions lov- 
ingly, looking regretfully at her cherished 
riches, though allowing me to examine them, 
while she said softly, in her curious native 
tongue, that the foreign lady might take her 
choice. Personally she would undoubtedly 
have been satisfied with lit- 
tle money; but an old Jap- 
anese man in the village, of 
much apparent authority, 
sent word to her that, as he 
had originally purchased 
the beads before she had 
come into possession of 
them, he would tell her 
their exact worth. Where- 
upon he proceeded to esti- 
mate the value, bead by 
bead, producing a result 
which made the gentle Aino 
woman open her soft brown 
eyes in amazement under 
their long lashes, and was 
the cause of considerable 
discouragement in_ the 
breast of the would-be pur- 
chaser. I finally brought 
them away, and with them 
two “ god-sticks ”—the inao 
already mentioned; notidols, 
but offerings to the gods. 
Maple and willow are com- 
monly used for these, one 
end being converted into 
long curly shavings, either 
pulled apart in a fluffy 
mass, or kept in different sorts of care- 
ful ringlets. The fluffy one is dedicated to 
the god of fire; the smoothly curled one to 
the god of the mountain. They refused 
money for these sticks, which are made with 
some sort of sacred ceremony, but signified 
their entire willingness to accept a few 
quarts of sake and rice. These luxuries, 
dedicated to the gods in whose honor the 
sticks were made, are rededicated, after a 
sufficient time has elapsed, to the service of 
the master of the house and his friends in a 
more practical way. 

Well-to-do families have one, two, or sev- 
eral round cases made of old Japanese 
lacquer, in which is kept everything of 
great value. When misfortune overtakes 
him, the owner of these covered boxes will 
part with them only at the very last, and an 
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Aino will often work a whole year to purchase 
one. The Ainos near Esashi had quite taken 
me to their innocent hearts, and every day 
several came with one thing and another, 
learning that I really enjoyed their utensils 
and ornaments. When an old woman ap- 
peared at the eclipse station carrying one 
of these precious round lacquer cases, with 
permission for me to buy it, I felt that I had 
indeed won their affection. 

The Ainos are very super- 
stitious, and fortune-telling 
prevails, not by lines in the 
palm, but in ways quite as 
picturesque, and doubtless 
not less effective. After 
dark the fire is extinguished, 
and twosmall bamboosticks, 
crossed and tied together, 
are laid before the for- 
tune-teller, who begins to 
pray aloud. Before long, 
so an intelligent Aino told 
me seriously, the bamboo 
sticks stand upright, un- 
aided, and by some of the 
more devout are said actu- 
ally to dance, thus indicat- 
ing that the spirit of the 
god has entered into them 
and is quite prepared to re- 
veal the unknown. The 
fortune-teller is then moved 
to speak their fate for 
others in the assembly, who 
keep their heads devoutly 
bowed. 

Medicines and care of 
the sick are recent innova- 
tions. Whena personbecame 
ill he simply wrapped up his head and lay down 
uncomplainingly to die, the chief attempt to 
circumvent fate being prayers to the gods, 
although certain plants were used in strange 
decoctions for familiar diseases. Supersti- 
tious ceremonies accompanied the drawing 
out of evil spirits, and charms were given 
to bring back the god of health. 

When death has actually taken place, the 
subject is so full of horror that the people 
wish to forget it as soon as possible. Some 
necessary formalities have to be endured, for 
large household fires and feasts begin, crowds 
assemble, the chief treasures of the dead per- 
son are brought out, and countless god-sticks 
are made and placed about the body and the 
house. Finally the corpse is buried, and the 
survivors at once try to forget the place of 
burial, although sticks cut in the form of a 
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spear, for a man, are placed at the grave; 
but the Ainos will not tell where their dead 
are buried, and it is a remarkable ethnologi- 
cal collection which can boast a“ grave-post” 
or an Aino skull. Each grave is in a separate 
locality, far away in the forest, or among the 
mountains; and so great is the fear of ghosts 
that the graves are almost never visited. The 
posts are apt todisappear soon, and the whole 
matter is covered with oblivion. 

As an Aino stands in deadly terror of an 
angry woman, so he fears nothing so much 
as the ghost of an old woman, thought to be 
full of maliciousness and power for evil. A 
sort of belief in a personal immortality is 
thus shown to be inherent. Some of his cer- 
tainties about a future existence would be of 
decided interest to the psychical societies. 
Few tribes remaining will, it seems to me, 
so well repay study, yet there are few of 
whom so little can be known. With no writ- 
ten language there can be no reliable records, 
and their own dread of speaking of the dead 
is an impediment to the accurate transmis- 
sion of verbal history. 

Unavoidably the Ainos are being pushed to 
the wall by the keen and brilliant Japanese, 
and it has been well said that they live “a 


petrified life.” The situation is not without 
parallel in our own relation to the Indians. 
Yet the Japanese government makes wise 
laws for the protection of the Ainos, and 
acts toward them in an altogether civilized 
manner. A society exists in Sapporo for 
their assistance, which numbers among its 
members several distinguished Japanese 
scholars. 

One result only is inevitable from the col- 
lision of two races, where one is mentally in- 
ferior and the other is masterfully conscious 
of itself. Although the latest census gives 
the number of Ainos as about seventeen thou- 
sand,—a slight gain over the previous year, 
—the impression seems to be generally prev- 
alent that they are steadily dying out. 
Half-breeds, Aino and Japanese, rarely sur- 
vive the second or third generation. The 
race evidently lacks force, and will be en- 
tirely unable to hold its own in the march of 
nations. The bears are decreasing in num- 
ber; tattooing, using poisoned arrows, and 
other characteristic customs, are forbidden 
by law, and will soon be only matters of 
tradition. The gradual extinction of an en- 
tire race will be one of the pathetic features 
of further development of the Hokkaido. 
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GEORGE ROMNEY, THE PAINTER OF “THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER” (1734—1802).! 


BY JOHN C. 


| OMNEY has always cut a rather roman- 

tic figure in English art, because of his 
lively spirit, his wayward imagination, his 
mingled strength and weakness, his promise 
of things never fulfilled. Of all the English 
painters he was the most mercurial in 
temperament, the most swayed by personal 
feeling. Restraint was not a word in his 
vocabulary. He had an impetuous way of 
throwing principles to the dogs which seems 
to have been placed to his credit as artistic 
righteousness, and an impatience of effort 
that his admirers have naively accepted as 
proof of peculiar genius. As for laws, he 
made them unto himself as the wind blew, 
and changed them again as the wind blew; 
and the only certain thing about him was 


1 See the frontispiece of Tae CenTurY for May, 1898, 
and that of the present number. 
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his uncertainty. A Euphorion-like fancy 
carried him along whither it would. Some- 
times its drift was right, sometimes it was 
wrong; but, right or wrong, Romney was 
always being blown from one extreme to 
another. There was no such thing as repose 
in his life, and no man counted him happy 
till he was dead. The contrast with his two 
great contemporaries seems to emphasize 
his fickleness: for Sir Joshua was a char- 
acter with a philosophy, and Gainsborough 
was a temperament under control; but 
Romney was largely an impulse. 

He came out of the north of England, 
having been born at Dalton, in Lancashire, 
December 15, 1734. His father was a cabi- 
net-maker, and wished his son to follow him; 
but the boy would be a painter, and so, at 
nineteen, he was apprenticed to Steele, a 
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local portrait-painter living at Kendal. The 
apprenticeship was never completed. After a 
year or so Steele ran off to Gretna Green 
with an heiress, and later went to Ireland. 
Romney, who was always a bundle of nerves, 
had been a participant in the escapade, and 
was so overwrought by it that he fell sick 
of a fever. In the studio deserted by his 
master there seemed no one about to care 
for him, except a young girl named Mary 
Abbott. She succeeded in nursing him back 
to life, whereupon Romney, in an impetuous 
burst of love or gratitude, married her. He 
soon began portrait-painting on his own 
account among the country people. What 
he had learned from Steele no one knows, 
but possibly his local constituency was not 
too exacting. At any rate, he had some 
success. At twenty-seven he had saved up 
a hundred pounds, and, leaving his wife and 
two children in the country, he set out for 
London. Here he attracted attention to 
himself almost at once. The year after his 
arrival he won the second prize of the So- 
ciety of Arts for a picture called “ The Death 
of Wolfe”; but he never received more than 
a present of twenty-five guineas in lieu of it. 
Romney thought that Reynolds had sided 
against him and in favor of a painter named 
Mortimer, and this was the first cause of ill 
feeling between the two men. Subsequently 
Romney became a member of the Incorpo- 
rated Society of Artists, was admitted to 
study in their schools, and exhibited with 
them and also at the Free Society; but he 
never sent anything to the Royal Academy, 
of which Sir Joshua was president, and never 
became a member of it. He was successful 
in London, but not at all satisfied, and he 
thought to win more renown by making a 
journey to Rome. He had already paid a 
short visit to France when, in 1773, in com- 
pany with a miniature-painter named Hum- 
phrey, he started for Italy. Rome was hardly 
the place for one of Romney’s make-up, and, 
notwithstanding the fact that he copied Ra- 
phael and studied Michelangelo, he seems to 
have got less from their art than from the Ital- 
ian life about him. At Parma he admired Cor- 
reggio to some purpose, and possibly Titian’s 
paintings at Venice taught him something 
about color; but the most that he got out of 
Italy was the name of having studied there 
for two years. 

Romney got back to London on borrowed 
money; but he took a house in Cavendish 
Square, where fortune and many sitters soon 
smiled upon him. For twenty years he was 
successful, and a formidable rival of Rey- 
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nolds; but his wife and children in the North 
were no sharers of his good fortune: he did 
not go near them. There was another wo- 
man (he used to call her “the divine lady”) 
who at least shared some of his attention, 
and was responsible for some of his pictorial 
popularity. This person was none other 
than Emma Lyon, afterward Lady Hamil- 
ton, whom he met in 1782, and who posed 
as a model for some twenty-three of his pic- 
tures. He was devoted to her, and quite 
heart-sick when she left London for Naples 
with Sir William Hamilton; but whether he 
was her lover or not cannot now be deter- 
mined. It is improbable that he was, for 
when Romney met her, and all the time he 
knew her, she was deeply in love with 
Charles Greville. Her contented life with 
Greville, and her pathetic letters when she 
was forced to part from him, prove this fact 
conclusively; and it is not likely that she 
was at that time entertaining a second lover 
in Romney. She was a type of beauty that 
appealed to Romney as a painter, and the 
relationship between them was probably that 
of friends. When she went away he continued 
his portraits and his attempts at historical 
canvases, growing perhaps a trifle more er- 
ratic as he aged, but still holding his own 
against competitors. 

In 1790 he made a second trip to Paris, 
and returned with the ambition of building 
a large house at Hampstead, and fitting it 
up with casts from the antique. He thought 
that the casts might help him as models in 
working upon historical pictures. The house 
was built, Flaxman in Rome got the casts 
for it, and in 1797 Romney left Cavendish 
Square. He was no sooner in his new house 
than he fell into a despondent, dejected 
mood. His overstrung nerves lost their 
elasticity, and he began to fail in mind as 
well as in spirits. As for his hand, that too 
lost its cunning, and he did little more at 
Hampstead than fret over his countless un- 
finished, never-to-be-finished canvases. Cut 
off from his friends, dreary in spite of his 
fame, and feeling that his vital forces were 
deserting him, he looked about like a help- 
less child for some one to save him from 
destruction. It was then that he began to 
think of his wife, whom he had not seen for 
thirty years. In 1799, when he had become 
half mad and quite feeble, he went back to 
her, apparently without notice of any kind; 
and she, good soul, received him, nursed him, 
took care of him until he died in 1802. A 
moralist might think, and perhaps not un- 
justly, that this quiet, simple forgiveness on 
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her part was worth all the pictures Romney 
ever painted; yet he, irresponsible creature 
that he was, probably never thought himself 
guilty of any wrong-doing. Nature had not 
endowed him with much moral stamina. He 
was largely an impulse. 

It was Romney’s misfortune to be born 
with a susceptible and excitable disposition 
in which reflection and philosophy were not 
factors. Always headlong in action, he did 
a thing first, and perhaps thought about it 
afterward. His marriage, the desertion of 
his wife, the return to her, were unpremedi- 
tated acts. He took up a picture, and threw 
it down, in just the same way. A fine frenzy 
soon burned itself out, and the subject of it 
no longer interested him. All his life he 
struggled for expression in art, and yet it 
was not so much persistent endeavor as a 
series of quick, impetuous dashes, from which 
the painter generally came off baffied. Bril- 
liant enthusiast and passionate lover, a man 
with something to say, he wasted energy in 
misdirected effort, and groaned in spirit be- 
cause he accomplished so little. In one of 
smaller gifts such results would meet with 
less regret; but in Romney’s case it was 
most unfortunate, for he was endowed with 
the artistic sense in an uncommon degree. 
His eye was very sensitive to impression; 
his spirit was buoyant, spontaneous, predis- 
posed to poetic rhapsody; his sentiment 
refined, delicate, freighted with charming 
conceits. To. be sure, most of his acute 
perception and his emotional sympathy went 
out to the surface of things. The signifi- 
cance of an object, or of nature as a whole, 
was something that he did not inquire into 
too deeply. It was not the meaning of a face, 
but its look, that caught his fancy. All the 
Lady Hamilton pictures, and most of his 
allegorical portraits, have no ulterior mean- 
ing beyond form and color. He was not born 
with a profound mind to correlate facts and 
epitomize in paint the great world truths. 
Yet, with that fatuity of genius which so 
often leads the mind to mistake its weak- 
ness for its strength, Romney was forever 
straining up imaginary flights, seeking to 
ascend the brightest heaven of invention, 
striving after the sublime in historical paint- 
ing. Needless to say, he was continually 
falling back in disorder. He was an observer, 
not a thinker; but experience never seemed 
to teach him that truth. He remained an 
impulsive aspiration to the last. 

- Such education as Romney possessed must 
have been picked up at haphazard. Things 
that interested him he worked out in his 
Vou. LVI.—45. 
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own way, for he was a very bright student 
while the interest lasted; but it is not pos- 
sible to imagine him pursuing any regular 
course of study, or enduring much of the 
drudgery of art. From Steele, his first 
master, and from the London schools, he 
must have learned something. In France 
there was only one contemporary painter 
who seemed to interest him, and that one 
was Greuze. The shy young girl with arched 
head and sidelong glance appealed to Rom- 
ney as to Greuze, and the two men were in 
perfect sympathy as regards their views of 
art. Indeed, if we can believe the tale of the 
“Parson’s Daughter” and the Lady Hamil- 
ton heads, Romney’s sympathy was so per- 
fect that he accepted something of Greuze’s 
type and manner without hesitation or com- 
punction. As for his browsings among the 
old Italian masters, he understood little, 
gained little, as compared with Reynolds. 
All the sources of his information put to- 
gether did not give him a sound technical 
education. He never was fluent in the gram- 
mar of art. One feels in his canvases the 
presence of a bright spirit that would be 
free, but is held fast by the medium—con- 
fined, like the jann in the bottle, and con- 
tinually crying, “ Let me out! Let me out!” 
His drawing was faulty, for he had only an 
elementary knowledge of anatomy; but he 
was decidedly picturesque in his outlines, 
and though he could not always model a 
face, he could paint it cleverly enough. He 
was facile, too, in painting stuffs, draperies, 
and flowing hair; but with flesh he was too 
often florid, and with contours, again, too 
hard. As for his color, there was plenty 
of it, and sometimes it had depth and 
harmony; but usually the gamut was lim- 
ited, the notes a trifle shallow and lacking 
in resonance. 

During his successful years in Cavendish 
Square he was exclaiming: “This cursed 
portrait-painting! How I am shackled with 
it!” He moved into his large house at 
Hampstead that he might rid himself of it 
and have a final try at the historical piece. 
That was his life’s dream, but it was never 
realized; for composition on a large scale 
was beyond him. It was no more a forte 
with Romney than with Reynolds. His Mil- 
tonic and Shaksperian subjects have little 
to commend them. The pictures of Muses, 
Bacchantes, Ariadnes, and Nymphs in land- 
scape were better, because they were merely 
portraits of handsome women in costume. 
His best and most complete work was his 
portraiture; yet even here he was not always 
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satisfactory in composition. How many 
figures he placed awkwardly upon the can- 
vas, with not enough room at the top for 
the head, and not enough at the bottom for 
the feet! How many pictures by him have 
added canvas at the ends and are cut down 
at the sides! Not to go beyond our illus- 
trations, the “ Parson’s Daughter” is a square 
picture framed in an oval to help the com- 
position; the charming picture of Lady 
Derby is cramped at the bottom and empty 
at the sides. One might draw up a long list 
of these forms and faces pushed into spaces 
too large or too small for them. Romney was 
aware of these shortcomings. Hundreds 
of canvases were begun, and abandoned be- 
fore finished. Many were cut to pieces in 
fits of discouragement. When he died his 
house was found to be full of “starts”; and, 
unfortunately for the painter’s fame, he is 
now being judged by these sketches. With 
all his faults, Romney is deserving of a 
better fate than that; for occasionally he 
produced such portraits as “Mrs. Cawar- 
dineand Child,” “ Lady Cavendish-Bentinck,” 
“Miss Sneyd as Serena,” which cannot be 
praised too highly. He could, and did, do 
these fine, sensitive portraits; and once in a 
while he struck off the character of a man 
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with surprising sturdiness: but the great 
mass of his work suffered from his want of 
perseverance. Impulsively he dashed at a 
canvas, without having thought it out; and 
then just as impulsively he threw it aside in 
disgust. 

Romney was not unlike his contemporaries 
Reynolds and Gainsborough in his general 


point of view and in his technical execution. - 


He had the same feeling for the winsome- 
ness, gaiety, and coquetry of women; he 
often had the same subjects to paint from; 
and he set his palette with substantially the 
same warm-keyed pigments: but he was 
never their equal in breadth of view, in skill 
of hand, in painstaking effort. A painter 
born, he lacked the accomplishment of per- 
fect expression, and could but inadequately 
tell the bright vision he saw in the well. 
The personal enthusiasm, the feeling for 
beauty, are manifest enough; they bubble up 
impulsively; and if at times they are some- 
what crude, they nevertheless have the in- 
describable charm of unpremeditated art. 
Romney was nothing if not spontaneous. 
The great pity is that he had not his spon- 
taneity under control. He longed for free 
utterance, yet could not endure the patient 
toil that alone leads up to it. 


“PURPLE-EYES.” 


BY JOHN LUTHER LONG. 
Author of “Madame Butterfly.” 


I. 
THE FEVER JAPONICA. 


»ARLAND was charmed with 
i} his reception. Before he could 
open his head (in his own per- 
haps too picturesque phrase) 
the two girls had buried their 
delightful noses in the mats, 
and were bobbing vividly up and down, 
sibillating honorifics at him in the voice 
and manner used only to personages. The 
mother joined them an instant later, mak- 
ing a phalanx; and she was nearly as 
beautiful, and quite as graceful, as her 
daughters. So that at one moment he would 
have presented to him the napes of three 
pretty necks, and at the next, with a con- 
jurer’s quick change, three pairs of eyes that 








smiled always, and three mouths that did 
their best (which was very well indeed) to 
assist the eyes. At first, I say, he was 
charmed, then a little bewildered, then be- 
witched. And perhaps it was well that his 
conversation-book was the only thing about 
him that spoke Japanese; for Garland’s 
vocabulary, even when it was fairly accurate, 
had grown indiscreet since coming to Japan. 

He perceived, however, by a surreptitious 
glance at the conversation-book when the 
napes of the necks were in view, that they 
were addressing him as “ Augustness” and 
“Excellency,” and that the mother was in- 
sisting that he should take immediate pos- 
session of her “miserable” house and its 
contents. He wondered dreamily—and he 
drifted into dreams with the most curious 
ease— whether the girls would be included. 
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Finally he began to feel it his duty to be 

tired of this fawning, as his refluent Ameri- 
can democracy insisted upon naming it. He 
sat bolt upright, and frowned. But the 
charming kotowing did not in the least 
abate. He had heard somewhere that the 
only way to stop this sort of thing short of 
apoplexy was to compete in it. 

He tried to reach the mats with his own 
nose. It seemed easy, but it was a disaster. 
There is a trick in it. He plunged for- 
ward helplessly almost into the lap of one of 
his hostesses. Garland sat up, with their 
joint assistance, very red in the face, but 
quite cheerful; for though the mother 
looked greatly pained, the girls were smil- 
ing like two Japanese angels. (The phrase 
is again Garland’s: there are no Japanese 
angels.) Garland had the instant intelli- 
gence to perceive that this had at once 
stopped the kotowing, and precipitated a 
piquant intimacy. 

“T say,” said he, idiomatically, “I nearly 
broke my neck trying to say howdy-do in 
your way. Now won’t you kindly say it in 
mine, without the least danger to life and 
limb?” 

He held out his hand invitingly, and the 
one on his right went into debate as to which 
one to give him. She knew there was some 
foreign etiquette in the matter. 

“In doubt, shake both,” said Garland, do- 
ing it. 

The one on his left emulated her sister to 
the last particular (the mother had retired 
for refreshments), but he noticed that the 
hands she gave him were long and white. He 
glanced up, and found himself looking into 
a pair of blue eyes. Garland began furiously 
to turn the leaves of the conversation-book. 
5 one on his right laughed a little, and 
said: 

“What you lig as’, please?” 

Garland closed the book, and stared. 

“Ah, if you lig more bedder for do so, 
speak the English,” she said, with a quiet 
flourish that was lost upon Garland. 

He flung the conversation-book into a 
corner. Black-Eyes, as he had mentally 
named her, in despair of her Japanese name, 
which was Meadowsweet, smiled ecstatically. 

“Ah-h-h! You lig those—those English?” 

“Like it? It’s heavenly! I say, fancy, if 
you can,—but you can’t, —depending upon a 
dictionary for your most sacred sentiments 
for three months.” 

Wherein it will be perceived that Garland 
had learned the whole art of Japanese polite- 
ness—gentle prevarication. 
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“How that is nize!” breathed the blue- 
eyed one, fervently. 

Garland turned suddenly upon her, then 
questioned her with his eyes. She under- 
stood. 

“Those — thing — you — speak-ing,” she 
barely breathed once more. 

“Oh!” said Garland. But it meant more 
than print can express. “Tell me, if you 
please, what your name is.” 

It was Miss Purple-Wistaria; but the 
Japanese of this was quite as impossible as 
the other. 

“Do you mind me calling you Blue-Eyes?” 
asked Garland. “When it comes to Japanese 
proper names—I have already taken the lib- 
erty of mentally calling your sister Black- 
Eyes, and if you don’t mind—” 

“You call those blue-eye?” asked Miss 
Meadowsweet. 

“Why, yes,” said Garland. “What do you 
call them?” 

“Purple-eye.” 

“Well, I like that better, anyhow. It shall 
be Purple-Eyes.” 

“She got other already English name,” 
confided Black-Eyes, with the manner for 
her sister he did not like. 

“Oh! What is it?” 

“Sarann,” laughed the dark one. “Tha’’s 
jus’ joke her fadder. He all times joke upon 
her.” 

Garland did not quite understand. He de- 
cided that he did not wish to, for the blue- 
eyed one looked very uncomfortable. 

“T shall call her Purple-Eyes,” he said. 

The disagreeableness of the other con- 
tinued. 

“Yaes; tha’’s good name—for her,” she 
added, with an intention that was distinctly 
odious. 

“In America that would be the most beau- 
tiful name a man could give to a beautiful 
woman,” said Garland, severely. 

The dark one looked a bit frightened. The 
blonde one gave him the merest horizon of 
her eyes as she raised her head. Gratitude 
was in them. 

“Now, won’t you go on, and tell me how 
you knew me before I opened my blooming 
head?” 

He had again addressed himself to Purple- 
Eyes; but Black-Eyes answered: 

“What is that—open you’ head, an’ bloom- 
ing you’ head?” 

Garland informed her. 

“QOh-h-h!” laughed the dark one. “ Tha’’s 
way know yo’ ‘fore open you’ bloom-ing 
head!” 
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She suddenly reached into the bosom of 
the kimono of the blue-eyed one, and brought 
forth a photograph of Garland; whereat 
Garland got red again, and again the blue- 
eyed one drooped her head. 

“Oh, I say,” Garland began, without a 
very distinct idea of what he was going to 
say. “ Brownie sent you that—aha, ha, ha!” 
—he had happily drifted into the very 
thing, —“and wrote you that I would arrive 
with a letter from him; so that you would 
know me—you know; and of course when I 
arrived—of course when I arrived—why, of 
course—oh, hang it!” 

They both waited breathlessly upon his 
words. 

“Of course,” echoed Black-Eyes, sympa- 
thetically—“of course—tha’ ’s correc’, an’ 
tha’ ’s also—nize. Of course—you arrive 
when you arrive.” 

Garland wondered whether she was guying 
him. 

“Yes—why, of course,” said he once more, 
and a laugh en masse cleared the air. 

Garland, in a panic, was searching his 
pockets. 

“What lot pockets!” sighed Black-Eyes, 
insidiously desiring to compose his nerves. 

“Sixteen,” admitted Garland. “I wish 
they were only one, just now. By Jove, I’ve 
lost that letter!” 

The graceful mother arrived with the 
tobacco-bon (there appeared to be no ser- 
vant), and Garland, professing an ignor- 
ance which seems problematical after three 
months in Japan, desired to be initiated into 
the art and mystery of the Japanese pipe. 
The tender was made to Purple-Eyes, but 
Black-Eyes undertook it. 

“So,” she said, rolling a pellet of the 
tobacco, and putting it into the pipe; “an’ 
80,” as she fearlessly put a live coal upon it 
with her fingers; “so,” as she put it to her 
own lips and sent out a tiny puff; “an’—an’ 
—an’ so!” as she laughed and put it to his. 
And yet Garland found himself wishing that 
the other one had done it, and believing that 
she could do it better! And this was al- 
ready perilous business. 

It was afternoon when Garland arrived, 
and the mother’s actions, though covered by 
diplomatic entrances and exits, with a view 
to impressing him to the contrary, indicated 
to him that she was cooking. And presently 
Purple-Eyes got up and lighted the andon. 
Garland, who delighted in her grace of motion, 
had not yet learned that each movement was 
the result of much study and the practice of 
certain stoical rules of decorum. However, 
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he rose as far as his knees, and said he must 
go. A glance of alarm passed between the 
girls, and both stiffened in consternation. 

“Sa-ay—tha’ ’s not nize for us,” accused 
the dark one, with valor. “Brownie he write 
unto us that you so kine with him, you give 
him you’ las’ pair boots, an’ go naked on 
you’ both feet. Tha’ ’s way we got do you. 
But—account you go’n’ go ’way, we cannot. 
Hence we got be always ’shamed ’fore 
Brownie—an’ aeverybody. Tha’ ’s not nize 
—for us.” Garland had not risen above his 
knees, and she came hopefully forward. 
“Please don’ go ’way!” She turned to 
Purple-Eyes in the peremptory way that 
Garland resented. “Sa-ay—why you don’ 
as’ him stay among us? Sa-ay—don’ you 
wish?” 

Garland’s eyes followed. Unconsciously 
they besought her. 

“We lig—if you stay—among us,” said 
Purple-Eyes, haltingly. 

But there was something else—just the 
timid lifting of an eyelid. Garland answered 
this with a rift of pleasure which shot across 
his face. 

“Me? J lig also if you stay among us—I.” 

But now it was spoken to the mats. There 
was the edge of a smile visible, and Garland 
felt her courage. 

“Well, if you like,” said Garland,—he 
laughed suddenly, —“ J.like too.” 

“Thangs!” 

They both said it at once; but some splen- 
did reward passed from Purple-Eyes to Gar- 
land. 

So presently they had a feast, in which 
four little tables stood in a circle, one for 
each. There would have been only three had 
not Garland insisted that the mother should 
dine with them. He had not the least idea 
how fearfully he had disarranged domestic 
matters, for the mother, of course, instantly 
did as he requested. And then the three of 
them served him, and cunningly joined in en- 
gaging him while one or the other prepared 
the viands. But finally it was a very joyous 
meal; and only when the Osaka beer came on 
did Garland at all suspect how much out of 
the ordinary it was for them. They had for- 
gotten to be taught how to open the bottles! 


il. 
THE SHADOW ON THE SHOJI. 


AND he went to sleep that night, when 
sleep came, on a floor that was as dainty as 
any bed, in a huge wadded overceat called a 
futon, on a wooden pillow that rocked and 
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screeched a little (as if afraid to screech 
more) when he turned. An andon burned 
dimly behind a screen, and he was aware of 
the slumberous aroma Japonica, as he char- 
acterized it. But he could not sleep—of 
course not. For, less than six feet away, 
behind the translucent walls of paper, he 
could hear the melodious dithyrambics of 
the three voices. He could catch a sleepy 
word now and then, which he knew came 
from the blue-eyed one. They were much 
fewer than those of the other two. Some 
vague picture of those eyes, patiently sad, 
as he had conceived them, kept itself be- 
tween him and sleep, until finally it was 
sudden morning, and the splendid light of 
Japan, subdued by the shoji, was shining in 
his face. 

He lay indolently awake for a long time. 
Presently a noise not much greater than the 
alighting of a fly upon a stretched screen 
drew his attention. He perceived a damp- 
ened finger slowly working against the other 
side of the shoji, until presently the paper 
parted, and the finger came through. It was 
very pink at the tip. Slowly it reamed the 
hole larger, then disappeared, to be replaced 
by an eye. And the eye was blue. Garland 
nearly laughed aloud, until he remembered 
that he was the objective of the eye. Then 
unconsciously he arranged his hair a little, 
and began to pose. But the humor of it came 
down upon him again, and he laughed. The 
eye instantly disappeared, and he could see 
the shadow of its owner gliding away. In a 
panic of regret, Garland called out: 

“Don’t go, Purple-Eyes!” 

The shadow hesitated, and then returned. 

“How you know tha’ ’s Purple-Eyes?” 

“By her own confession—now.” 

Her pretty laugh sifted through the shoji. 

“You want me come unto you?” asked the 
voice beyond. “Tha’ ’s what I dunno.” 

Garland was (in his own phrase again) 
quite paralyzed. He might have thought, 
but he did not, that she was only tendering 
the offices of the servant they did not have; 
but he called out, with a mixture of bravado 
and trembling which alarmed them both: 

“Yes; come in!” 

The damaged shoji slid haltingly aside, 
and she entered very slowly and softly, and 
he thought of the pictures of the Sun-God- 
dess as she came through the opening and 
down the burst of prodigal light it let in. 
As she prostrated herself Garland noticed 
that her hair had been newly dressed (an 
operation of several hours), and that she 
wore a dainty blue kimono, too gay for any 
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but a geisha to wear. But it became her 
royally. 

“You look more than ever like a picture 
on a fan,” greeted Garland, with even more 
admiration in his eyes than in his voice. 

Instead of being pleased, as any other 
Japanese girl would have been, Purple-Eyes 
slowly shook her head. 

“ Alas! you naever see no picture on fan 
lig unto me.” 

“But I have,” insisted Garland. 

She shook her head again. 

“Well, then, if not, why not?” 

“They got not those purple eye—an’ pink 
face— an’ flaming hair—” 

She sighed, and looked askance at Garland. 
He seemed fully to agree with her. She 
changed her tone to one of resigned solici- 
tude and ceremony. 

“You sleeping well—all those night?” 

“Well, by the great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress, if I were a Japanese 
artist, that is the kind of eyes and face and 
hair they should all have! Yessir!—every 
blamed one of them!” 

The girl caught her breath, and something 
flamed up her face and lighted her splendid 
eyesanew. She dared to look at him. It had 
all sounded quite true. Wistfully she dissem- 
bled—this at least was truly Japanese. 

“You sleeping well all ”—she lost her pur- 
pose for a moment—“all those night—all?” 

“Blue eyes for me, every day in the week.” 

“You sleeping well?” Joy was all too 
plainly in her voice now— irrepressible joy. 

He laughed, and caught her hands rap- 
turously. She did not deny him, and he 
kissed them. 

“Oh, you are delightful!” said he. 

“Me? J don’ sleep—moach.” 

“You look as fresh as new porcelain.” 

“Yaes; I been fix up.” 

She consciously let him look her over. 

“No; I did n’t sleep at first. I was listen- 
ing to your voice,” Garland confessed, quite 
without reservation. 

The girl was confused a little. 

“You don’ lig be annoy with those voice?” 

“Why, it is divine!” 

A white shaft of fear crossed her face. 

“Tha’ ’s-—jus’—fun—I egspeg?” 

“Tha’ ’s ver’ earnest,” he gaily mocked. 

He was pleasing her now. She even went 
with his mood a little way. Joy was such 
a beautiful and tempting and elusive thing! 

“Lig goddess, mebby?” 

Garland nodded seriously. 

“Tha’ ’s nize—for me.” 

“ An’ for me.” 
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“But not the goddesses?” 

They laughed together, and she drew con- 
fidently a little closer to him. 

“Listen; I go’n’ tell you a thing. You not 
in fun—not?” 

“I mean every word,” declared Garland, 
“and more than I have words to mean.” 

“Tha’ ’s nize. Eijinsan ’most always fun. 
Nobody but you aever lig those hair an’ 
eye. Aeverybody hate me. Why? Ac- 
count they say I b’long pink-face people. 
Account my fadder he sei yo jin—a west- 
ocean mans. J di’n’ do so unto those hair 
an’ eye! I cannot help. Me? When I see 
you got those purple eye lig unto me, an’ 
also those yellow hairs, an’ all pink in the 
face, I thing mebby you go’n’ lig me liddle 
—lig I was brodder an’ fadder with you. 
Also, I thing mebby you go’n’ take me away 
with you—beyond those west-ocean, where 
pink-face people live. Me? Don’ you thing 
those pink-face people lig me liddle if I come 
unto them?” 

“God bless you—yes,” said Garland, with 
something suspiciously tender in voice and 
eyes. He still had her hands, delighting in 
them, caressing them. The girl’s face was 
irradiated. She poured out all her soul for 
him. 

“Me? Listen’nother time. Before I know 
you’ eyes purple an’ you’ hair yellow lig 
unto me, I lig you! Me? Sa-ay—I lig jus’ 
your picture!” She laughed, confessed, and 
shifted a little closer. “You don’ hate me 
account I doing those?” 

“No,” said Garland, guiltily—“no, I don’t 
hate you.” 

“Sa-ay—you go’n’ take me at those pink- 
face people?” 

Garland was silent. 

“Tf you don’, I got go myself. Me? I got 

0! ” 

Garland nodded, and she understood him 
to have assented. This was wrong. But her 
joy was superb, and Garland had a very soft 
heart. 

“Oh—how that is nize! Me? I got go. I 
dunno—all times seem lig I b’long ’cross 
west ocean. Seem lig I different from aevery- 
body else. Me? I got have somebody lig me 


‘ —gsomebody touch me—hole my hands—so— 


so—so!” She illustrated fervidly. 

Garland, alarmed at her dynamic emotion, 
released them. She returned them to him. 

“ But—nobody don’ wish. Others—Japan 
people—they don’ lig be ligued. But me? I 
got be—else I got pain in my heart an’ am 
ill. You aever have those pain at you’ 
heart—lig you all times falling down—down 
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—down? Tha’’s mos’ tarrible. Tha’’s lone- 
some-ness. Me? I thing I go’n’ die sometime 
account that. Tha’’s lone-some-ness to cross 
west-ocean to pink-face people. Yaes; tha’’s 
why I got do those. Oku-Sama—tha’ ’s my 
modder—she saying "most all times, ‘Jus’ 
lig pink-face people. Always got be lig 
by ’nother—touch by ’nother—speak sof’ by 
’nother.’ An’ tha’’s you—yaes! You lig me, 
an’ you touch me, an’ you speak sof’ unto me 
the ver’ first time I seeing you. Me? I know, 
those time I first seeing you, that you don’ 
hate me account I got those pink face upon 
me.” 

“No,” admitted Garland, seriously. 

“How that is nize! It make something 
rest—go ’sleep inside me. I got that peace. 
Jus’ when you touch my hand at first I got 
some happiness. But now—I got that peace.” 

She began regretfully to detach herself. 
Garland detained her. She was very dainty 
and very confiding—very wise. And Gar- 
land had vanquished his alarm of her. 

“Me? I don’ wish; but I got git you some- 
things eat. Soon you starve. I got.” 

“Where is Black-Eyes—and your mo- 
ther?” asked Garland.. 

The girl seemed reluctant, but told him 
that they all worked in the neighboring silk- 
mill, the pulsations of which he had heard all 
night. 

“Never mind. I’d rather famish,” said the 
impulsive Garland, with a strange remorse. 
“Will you assist?” 

“Yaes,” laughed the girl. “Me? I been 
famish—many times.” 

“Heavens!” breathed Garland, inven- 
torying all her daintiness once more. “How 
much do your mother and sister earn?” 

The girl seemed quite indifferent as to this. 

“Sometime fi’ sen; sometime ten—fifteen; 
one times, twenty-two.” 

“And you?” 

“Me? Oh, jus’ liddle.” 

She earned more than the other two. 

“And what does it cost you to live?” 

“Live? Half those fi—ten—fifteen sen.” 

“And you save the rest? That is very 
prudent.” 

The girl looked bewildered; then she ex- 
plained: 

“Other half send Brownie.” 

He let her go. She leaned over him be- 
witchingly. 

“First some breakfas’; then I go’n’ help 
you famish—all day!” 

She came back in a moment. The sleeves 
of her kimono were tucked out of the way, 
and there was rice-flour on her pretty arms. 
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“You go’n’ to naever tell—’bout those fi’ 
—ten—fifteen sen, an’ all those?” 

“No,” said Garland; “I will never tell.” 

“Else they go’n’ kill me,” she threatened 
gaily. 

“T prefer to have you live,” he laughed, 
as brightly as he could. 

“Tha’ ’s secret among jus’ you an’ me?” 

“Yes,” said Garland. 

She started away, then came back. 

“Me? I lig have secret among jus’ you 
an’ me.” With a radiant face she fled. 

And here was Brownie’s poor little skele- 
ton stripped naked. He had lived at the 
university like a gentleman. He was still 
living in Philadelphia like a gentleman. 
Garland wondered whether it would make 
any difference in Philadelphia if it were 
known that it was the pitiful “fi’— ten—fif- 
teen sen” that his mother and sisters earned 
each day that supported him. A great dis- 
gust for Brownie and a great pity for Purple- 
Eyes were the immediate postulates. And is 
not pity akin to love? 


Il. 
THE DANCE OF THE RED MAPLE LEAVES. 


THE question of making one’s toilet in the 
interior of Japan is still a serious one for the 
American who lives behind closed doors and 
cherishes his divine right of privacy. Gar- 
land had solved the vexation for all his con- 
temporaries(agcording to Garland) by making 
his toilet as to half or quarter of his sacred 
person at a time (depending somewhat upon 
the danger of surprise), thus reducing the 
chances of exposure by one half or three 
quarters. Purple-Eyes brought him the re- 
quisites for his toilet, and the moment she 
was gone he bared his shoulders and chest, 
and plunged into the delightful water, per- 
fumed, like everything else, with the aroma 
Japonica. But his pretty hostess reappeared 
through the movable walls at an unwatched 
place. 

He abandoned a momentary impulse to 
scuttle behind the screen because of the 
admiration he saw in her eyes, and then he 
half turned that she might see the muscles 
of his back. 

“ Howyou are beau-ti-ful!” she said slowly, 
as her eyes traveled, quite without embarrass- 
ment, over his athletic form. y 

“Thanks,” he laughed, with pleasure in 
the little incident. 

Garland turned a little farther, and raised 
hisarmsabove his head in the way of athletes. 
She handed him a towel he had dropped. 
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“TI thing I come tell you we got large tub 
for bath,” she said then. 

“Where is it?” asked Garland, suspi- 
ciously. 

“There.” 

She pointed. 

“That ’s what I thought. You must ex- 
cuse me. I can’t perform that sacred rite 
in the fierce light that beats upon a front 
porch.” 

“Yes? Eijinsan don’ lig?” She did not 
understand. 

“No,” admitted Garland. 

“ Also, you lig for me go ’way liddle?” 

Garland said yes, and she went. 

When she returned, it was with a delight- 
ful breakfast of fish, rice, and persimmons. 
She put the little table between them, and 
on her knees, on the other side, taught him 
how to eat as a Japanese should. This is 
really not difficult, except the chopsticks; 
and with these she had to help him so often 
that their fingers were in almost constant 
contact. Alas! Garland made it as difficult 
as possible. 

Her joy overflowed the mouth and eyes 
which it seemed should know nothing but 
tears. 

Afterward he helped her, with masculine 
joy of hisown inaptitude, to reform the apart- 
ment, and secrete the things which had made 
it successively a reception-room, sleeping- 
chamber, and breakfast-room. You may 
judge whether or not this was delightful to 
a fellow like Garland, and also whether it 
was perilous. 

It is not often that one has the felicity of 
ending one’s breakfast with a song, and then 
of ending the song with a dance. She 
brought her samisen quite without sugges- 
tion from Garland, and said with naiveté: 

“T go’n’ sing you asong. You lig me sing?” 

“Try me!” challenged Garland, with an 
admiration in his eyes which pleased her 
greatly. 

“Long down behine the Suwanee River” 
was the curious song she sang, in Japanese 
English. 

Garland laughed. 

“Don’ you lig those?” she pouted. “1 
learn it for you.” 

He said it was lovely, and begged her to 
go on. 

But his eyes wandered from the fingers on 
the strings to those on the plectrum, and then 
away to the lips above; and when she turned 
into the chorus he joined her with his incon- 
stant eyes still there. It was only an indiffer- 
ent tenor, but the girl thought it full of 
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fervor. It was only that it joined and mingled 
with hers—as she fancied their spirits doing 
and might always do. 

“ How that is nize!” she breathed in frank 
ecstasy. “You got voice lig—lig—” 

But there was nothing at hand to compare 
it with, and she laughed confessingly. 

“Nothing,” said Garland. 

“Yaes—nothing,” she admitted. 

“Sing another,” begged Garland, with 
enthusiasm. 

She did—“When the swallows flying 
home”; and then still another—“’T is the 
last rosebud summer.” 

“Where did you learn them?” asked he. 

“That day when I got your picture. Me? 
I thing you lig me sing, mebby. Well, I git 
those song; I make them United States’ lan- 
guage, so you comprehend.” 

“God bless you!” said Garland. 

The girl leaned forward with dewy eyes. 

“Sa-ay—you lig me also dance—jus’ one 
—liddle—dance—for you?” 

She came bewitchingly nearer. Garland 
glanced again at her geisha-like costume. 
Had she thought all this out for his enter- 
tainment, he wondered? 

“Yes,” he said. 

“But—you naev—naever go’n’ tell?” 

She raised her brows, and held up a finger 
archly. 

“On my sacred honor!” laughed Garland. 

“No one?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“Tha’’s go’n’ be ’nother secret among jus’ 
you an’ me foraever an’ aever?” 

“Forever and ever,” announced Garland, 
as if it were the service. 

“Account if you aever do, they go’n’ 
kill me!” 

“What! Kill you?” 

“Dade!” She nodded ominously. 

“ Who?” e 

“Black-Eyes an’ those modder.” 

“Oh!” said Garland. He understood. 

He was left to guess that this dainty 
flower had been taught the arts of a geisha 
to assist also in keeping up Brownie’s 
state. 

“TI lig dance for you,” confessed the girl, 
joyously. “Others? No;I do not lig. They 
as’ me, ‘Where you got those pink face?’ 
Me? I don’ lig those. I rather work in those 
mill. My modder an’ my sister gitting all 
times an-gery—account I don’ dance. But 
—tha’ ’s in-sult upon me! I don’t lig be in- 
sult. So! Me? I jus’ don’ dance for no one 
—but— but—but—jus’—you /” 

She vanished through the shoji, and pres- 
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ently returned, a symphony in autumnal reds 
and browns. 

“T go’n’ dance for you that red maple-leaf 
dance. Me? I am that leaf.” 

“You look it,” said Garland, more tenderly 
than he knew. 

The girl spread her garments that he 
might inspect her. 

“This is a forest,” she went on; “an’ you 
—sa-ay—you a tree! Aha, ha, ha!” 

She laughed, made him a noble courtesy, 
and murmured a little tune to which she 
floated down from the top of a maple-tree. 
For a while she lay quite still, shivering a 
little. Then the wind stirred her, and she 
rose, and swept down upon Garland, then 
back and into a whirl of other leaves. Then 
hither and thither, merrily, like an autumn 
leaf, until she shivered down at his feet, 
with bowed head. 

She was making it more and more perilous 
for Garland. 

IV. 


“HOW THAT IS NIZE!” 


THAT night they had a gay little supper, 
with a tiny servant, whom Garland guessed, 
with entire accuracy, had been borrowed for 
the occasion. 

“You got nize day?” asked Black-Eyes. 

Garland caught a startled glance from 
Purple-Eyes, and answered discreetly that 
he had had—oh, yes; a very pleasant day, 
giving no damaging particulars. 

But Black-Eyes fancied from the blank- 
ness of his countenance that he was indulg- 
ing in the same kind of prevarication with 
which she would have met such a question. 
She devoted herself to him all the rest of the 
evening. As he retired for the night, the last 
thing she said to him, with a reproachful 
glance at Purple-Eyes, was: 

“To-morrow you go’n’ have mos’ bes’ nize 
times. J go’n’ stay home with you!” 

And she did, making it a very dreary day 
for Garland. He could not help thinking of 
Purple-Eyes at the factory, with her dainty 
hands begrimed. 

But presently, when she returned, there 
was no grime upon her hands. She was 
dainty and smiling. 

“You got nize day?” she asked, with her 
head coyly down. She knew he had not. 

“No,” he said savagely. “I ’m glad it ’s 
over.” 

The flame was in her face again. But she 
kept it down. 

“I thing Black-Eyes ver’ be-witch-ing.” 
“But she is not—you,” he said. 





























































She looked slowly up. The little weariness 
which had been limned upon her face by the 
day’s drudgery was gone, and in its stead was 
a vague glory reflected from within. 

“ How that is nize,” she whispered—“ for 
me ! ” 

“For me,” said Garland, approaching her, 
threateningly. She did not retreat. She 
subsided a little toward him—just a little— 
that he might know she would never retreat 
from him. Her eyes smiled confidently. 

He stopped where he was. 

“Who is to be chatelaine to-morrow?” 

“What is that chat—?” she asked. 

“Who is to keep the house?” 

“Me. Me one day, Black-Eyes next.” 

She saw his face lighten. 

“You lig that?” 

“T like half of it.” 

She thought a moment until she under- 
stood; then she lifted her shining face. 

“ Ah, Eijinsan, how be-witch-ing you are!” 


V. 
LOVE TO THE SOUND OF THE TEMPLE BELL. 


THE next day they went up to the temple 
on the mountain-side the plaintive bells of 
which Garland had heard. Purple-Eyes was 
tall, and walked with less difficulty than most 
Japanese girls, so they walked. It was a 
day of dreams. Garland remembered after- 
ward the smell of the incense, the voices of 
the chanting bonzes, that the tea-house on 
the mountain-side where they rested called 
itself the House of the Seven Golden Crys- 
tals; the rest was Purple-Eyes—and happi- 
ness. Japan had been growing upon him for 
_ three months, and now unhappiness made 
but little impression. 

The day remained in his mind with the 
sum of his dreams—this lotus-eating, nectar- 
drinking, happy-go-lucky Garland! 

Thus it curiously went on. One day it 
was Black-Eyes, and the true Japan, and 
the real Garland. The next it was Purple- 
Eyes, and the ideal Japan, and the lotus-eat- 
ing Garland. What is more like lotus-eating 
than being adored? At first Garland used to 
smile at the strange dual life which circum- 
stances had wrought out for him. Then he 
used to wonder which was better. Later he 
tried to decide only which he liked better. 
Now he no longer differentiated at all. His 
analytical edge was quite dulled. Still, he 
had heard that this fever of Japan always 
wore off. Some said it lasted as long as two 
years, some said five; no one had said ten. 
And what then? 

VoL. LVI.—46. 
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“Why, then? Me!” 
He had spoken the last three words aloud, 
and they had been answered by the laughing, 
dewy-eyed subject of them. 

He looked at her. 

“Well, one ought to be content,” he 
laughed. 

“ An’ you—content?” she smiled back. 

He did not answer at once. 

“Do you know that you have been grow- 
ing more bewitching every day since—” 

“Sinze you—an’ joy—came at Japan?” 

From the opened shoji she flung him the 
gay greeting he had taught her, and dis- 
appeared; for it was Black-Eyes’ day, and 
she had yet to dress for her work. 

That day he harbored madly the notion of 
marriage with Purple-Eyes and a residence 
in Japan. It had quite infected him before 
night, and was distinctly, but less and less 
strongly, in his mind for several days. But 
then came a letter from his elder brother, in 
answer to his own of a rather confessional 
and emotional sort, asking him what he 
meant by living upon three working-women. 
It told him to go away—to the devil—any- 
where—but away from there. It was like a 
cold douche. The fever Japonica, as every 
one had said, was at last gone. So small a 
thing as his brother’s letter had cured it. 
Now he smiled. He had meant to write to 
Miss Warburton, offering to release her. 


VI. 
“SAYONARA?” 


I KNOW not what he said to Purple-Eyes, 
but with her tears there was a certain 
buoyancy that had not been there but for 
some hope. And why not? For Garland was 
avery sweet and gentle fellow, who abhorred 
pain. The three went to see him off, and he 
tried desperately to be gay; but something 
was pulling at his heart-strings, and there 
were tears perilously near his eyes. Black- 
Eyes did not marvel at this. She had always 
understood that it was the way of west-ocean 
men. But they were only too evidently ready 
to be answered by other tears in the dewy 
eyes that were blue. And this was annoying 
to Black-Eyes. She made her sister tremble 
by a look. So she of the blue eyes could only 
grasp and hold Garland’s big hand in both 
her own exquisite ones when the others 
looked away. When their eyes returned 
hers looked off to the big funnel, though she 
still held the hand. But when she looked at 
Garland again he had his handkerchief to 
his eyes; something inside had given way. 
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Then hers came from her sleeve, too. So at 
the last it was quite a little tragedy. 

Sad it is that one forgets that one has 
eaten of the lotus; but thus it is with the 
lotus, and thus did Garland. 

That night, in bed, Black-Eyes undertook 
some criticism of Garland. Her sister flared 
up in a way that was new and superb. 

“Tha’ ’s lie! He ’s the mos’ bes’ nize 
gent in the whole worl’.” And she fell to 
sobbing. 

“What is the matter?” asked the mother, 
who was kinder than Black-Eyes. 

“I got that lone-some-ness,” sobbed the 
girl, in answer. 

“Poor little pink-face!” said the mother, 
touching her cheek. “Always must be 
touch by some one!” 

“Me?” said Purple-Eyes, with a power 
and assurance which were startling. “I am 
glad I have that pink face!” She laughed. 
“And I am glad I have not that brown face! 
Aha!” 

The mother asked in alarm: 

“Has the Eijinsan told you strange 
things?” 

“The strangest and most beautiful things 
in all the world!” breathed Purple-Eyes. 
“Not told them, but looked them—thought 
them—to me.” 

“ And you believed?” 

“T believed.” 

“That is very sad,” said the mother. “It 
is the way of the west-ocean men.” 

“Ah, it is his way, thank Shaka! and it 
is not sad. It is very joyous.” 

“Shaka grant that it is not, my daughter. 
To the Eijinsan you are only a plaything, I 
fear.” 

“He may have me for a plaything,” said 
the girl, defiantly. “Who has not play- 
things?” 

“When a plaything becomes shabby—” 

“But I am not, and I never shall be.” 

“In a little while we shall know,” said the 
mother, finally. 

“In a little while we shall know,” repeated 
the girl, joyously. 

vil. 


“WHAT YOU BED?” 


LATER they found the letter—in the dis- 
carded conversation-book. It said that Gar- 
land was having his final outing before 
becoming a Benedick; and the missionary 
on the hill told them that that meant that 
he was to be married upon his return to 
America. Purple-Eyes drew a sharp breath, 
then faced the other two savagely. She was 
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able to laugh presently; but it was a very 
piteous laugh. 

“Tha’ ’s what I know! Aha, ha, ha! He 
—he—tell me all those.” But the pitiful lie 
stuck in her throat, and her lips were dry. 
“He tell me aeverything! Yaes”—to a look 
of doubt from Black-Eyes—“he go’n’ marry 
that other for jus’ liddle—” 

“Speak Japanese,” said her mother, who 
was not so clever at English as her daugh- 
ters; but the request fell like a lash upon 
Purple-Eyes’ heart. 

“T will not!” she flamed forth. “I will 
speak his language. He will come for me. 
If he do not come, I shall go to him. He 
go’n’ marry that other—if he marry her—if 
—jus’ liddle— Me? He go’n’ marry me las’ 
an’ foraever!” 

Suddenly she became aware that she had 
betrayed her secret. 

“Qh, all the gods in the sky!” she cried 
in anguish. “Tha’’s lie. He not go’n’ marry 
me. He don’say. Jus’ I thing so—jus’ I—” 
She had to debase herself still further, if she 
would be shriven. “ He not go’n’ come for me. 
I not go’n’ go at him. Me? Tha’’s correc’, 
Oku-Sama; I jus’ his liddle plaything. He 
don’ say nawthing. Jus’ J thing so.” 

Her mother nodded. 

“And when he tires of the plaything—” 

She threw an imaginary something into 
the air. 

“Yaes,” whispered Purple-Eyes, humbly 
bowing her head; but when her face was 
down she smiled. It was all very sure to her. 
As she looked up she saw something like ma- 
levolence upon the face of her sister. 

“But—also he not go’n’ marry that other 
foraever !” 

Her sister smiled unbelievingly. 

“T bed you he don’ !” 

“Ah! What you bed?” challenged Black- 
Eyes. 

“That heart in my bosom!” answered 
Purple-Eyes. 

vill. 
LONE-SOME-NESS. 


GARLAND did not reach the end of his ante- 
Benedick wanderings until_a year later. 
Then he found, among other letters await- 
ing him, one in a long, dainty envelop ad- 
dressed in English and Japanese. He knew 
it was from Purple-Eyes before he opened 
it. It was seven months old. 

“That is ledder from me, Miss Purple- 
Eyes, unto you, Mister J. F. Garland. That 
is nize day in Japan. I lig if you hoarry soon 
coming at Japan ’nother time. You heen ’way 
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ver’ long time. I lig if you hoarry account 
aeverybody hating me more an’ more. I got 
those feeling again bout somethings I want 
an’ have not got it. That is lone-some-ness. 
That is to cross west-ocean. You have also 
got those? Me? I been that sad aever sinze 
you gone me away from. I been that ill. I 
thing mebby I go’n’ die soon. Aexcep’ you 
come. Say you go’n’ come, that I don’ die? 
Black-Eye she all times make amusement 
’*bout you don’ come. That isaliar. She don’ 
know you who you are. She don’ know you 
that you go’n’ come soon as you kin. Mebby 
you go’n’ marry with those pink-face for lid- 
dle while? Me? I study those conversation- 
book so I kin write unto you. Also, I fine 
those ledder you lose when you first arrive 
among us at Japan. You desire those ledder? 
Me? I keep it upon my bosom among those 
photograph of you. Mister J. F. Garland, I 
don’ keer you do marry those other for liddle 
while. Then you go’n’ marry me las’ an’ for- 
aever. Jus’ hoarry. Yit Iam not gay. I can- 
not be gay until you come again. That is sad 
for me. Also, you do not lig for me be gay, 
but lig unto widow till you come. Then, 
Mister J. F. Garland, I shall be that happy. 
Mebby you ill an’ cannot come unto me? 
Then I come unto you, if you wish me. 
What you thing? That is a picture of me lig 
I promise. I fix up same lig those day you 
hole my hands. How that was nize! That is 
first time I aever been my hands hold so nize 
—so sof’. Mister J. F. Garland, that is you 
hole my hands that sof’. Me? I don’ let no 
one else do those unto my hands—lig you 
wishing, mebby. Jus’ you. Mister J. F. Gar- 
land, you go’n’ hol’ my hands all times. this 
afterwhile? Say, don’ stay marry with that 
other so ver’ long. Account those lone-some- 
ness. Please sen’ me picture of those other 
you marry unto. I lig see how she is that 
beautiful. Please write me ledder aevery 
day. Please come back that soon. So I kin 
be joyous. It is that sad for me.” 
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Every laboriously formed letter, printed 
like the first copy of a child at school, told 
him what this had cost her; and the little 
flourishes at the end, where she had grown 
more certain, what pride she had in them! 
The picture was exquisitely colored, as only 
the Japanese can color them, and had been 
very costly to her. He set it before him, and 
with his head in his hands studied it. The 
eyes were very blue, but no bluer than her 
own. They looked into his half sadly, half 
gaily, tempting him again. The Japan fever 
came back upon him, and for a moment—ten 
—he lived that lotus life with her over again. 
He was tired. He had been tired ever since 
leaving Japan. In those eyes he saw again 
the invitation to rest. The hair, with its 
brassy luster—he could see the sun on it 
again—smell its perfume—feel it under his 
hands. The lips were parted a little, as they 
nearly always were, and within showed the 
brilliant teeth. 

“Oh,” he cried out, as he rose, “get thee 
behind me—moon-goddess!” He laughed 
woefully, and took up the picture again. 
“T thought it gone—the fever.” 

There was a knock on the door, and a mes- 
senger-boy handed in the answer to a note. 

“Yes,” it ran; “I shall be at home at eight 
—and so glad !” 

It was twenty minutes to eight. 

Garland hurried into his evening clothes, 
and hastened away, leaving the rest of the 
letters unopened. But he came back, from 
down the stairs, and again set the picture 
up before him. Then he strode softly up and 
down the apartment, a smile half sad, half 
gay upon his face. The little clock chimed 
the few notes which told him it was a quar- 
ter past eight. He smiled—another kind of 
smile. He had forgotten! He looked again 
briefly at the picture of Purple-Eyes. There 
was moisture in his own. Then softly, as if 
it were sentient, he turned it face down, 
and went out. 

















HEROES OF THE DEEP. 
BY HERBERT D. WARD. 


HE fishing-fleet is like a 
large wheel of life, of 
the three hundred and 
fifty spokes of which 
twenty-five pass in and 
out of the bay every day, 
a quivering procession, 
freighted with hope, with 

gain, with sorrow, and with disappointment. 
The beautiful harbor of Gloucester stretches 
from Norman’s Woe to Eastern Point, and 
the fish that enter are daily measured by 
the hundred thousand weight. 

There is no port in this country to which 
the Naval Department, in case of war, would 
sooner look for sailors to man the fleets than 
this old town which, in 1606, Champlain (the 
first white man to tread the shores of Cape 
Ann) called “Le Beau Port.” For the great 
fishing-fleet holds nearly seven thousand 
souls under its gurried decks, and every one 
of these has faced, as a matter of course, 
dangers that would give the average reader 
many a nightmare, if he could experience 
but a touch of their reality. What novelist 
would think of sketching the story of a dried 
codfish? What novelist could do better? 

It is always with a vague regret that we 
read the sagas, and are thrilled by the vi- 
kings’s exploits. It seems as if the deeds of 
daring had gone by forever, and as if the 
heroes of the deep were a myth of the past. 
Absorbed in the Norse romance, we forget 
that the vikings were only pirates, and that 
they dared for slaughter and for booty. If 
the Gloucester of to-day had only existed 
then, what heroic saga would it not have 
inspired! For to risk life for glory, or 
riches, or rescue, or love is in the heart of 
every man to do; but to risk life for a bare 
existence, for other people’s profit, and for 
an anonymous end partakes of that common- 
place sublimity which does not form the 
favorite plot of poets, although once in a 
while it is the subject of a daily paragraph. 

For the vikings are not dead. From Port- 
land to New Orleans, our harbors are full of 
them. They lounge upon our wharves, and 
we do not recognize them. They loiter 
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on our streets, and we know them not. 
But if there is a more modest, unconscious, 
or braver fellow than Jack the Fisherman, 
our eyes have yet to rest upon his face. He 
is the hardiest and most daring, the best 
sailor in the world to-day. Any Continental 
kingdom would give its wealth to possess 
him for its defense. He is the envy of every 
maritime nation. Has he no value for us, be- 
yond the halibut and the cod, the haddock 
and the cusk? 

In the old days the wharves of Gloucester 
town were busy with the making of fish. 
The flakes were white with awnings protect- 
ing the drying cod from stain of sun. In the 
inner harbor the catch is still dexterously 
weighed, and pitched from dory to dory, till 
it is washed, and fit to be salted in platoons of 
savory hogsheads. But, comparatively speak- 
ing, the years of the great fares have gone 
by, and the harvest of “summer boarders” has 
come. Five women occupy the wharves for 
one full fare from Georges, or one long trip 
from the Banks. Too many of the awnings 
are replaced by the white umbrellas that 
shelter the aspiring impressionists. Facing 
the crumbling corner of a once prosperous 
wharf, you find a lone lady in bicycle-gaiters 
laying in water colors, not the color of the 
water, or of the dismantled vessel before 
her, or of any other dead or living thing. 
Little our modern artistling thinks that 
every quavering plank upon which she 
treads is charged with years of drama from 
the living sea. 

Only the other day, seated upon the edge 
of a dory, on the deck of a vessel that had 
just discharged its small fare of fresh fish, 
I happened to get into conversation with a 
red, fat-faced Swedish lad. He was not 
much over nineteen. He had not outgrown 
blushing when you mentioned shave. He is 
of the kind that ships a boy and lands a 
man. Nor did Hans suspect the reason of 
the change. His was the majority given by 
experience, not by years. But I drew out his 
record from him as I draw a refractory 
charge out of a muzzle-loader. He was lying 
in a nest of dories, smoking lazily, and rav- 
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ished by the July sun. He looked incapable 
of motion or ambition. He was the last 
fellow your popular novelist would pick out 
as a hero. 

“No,” he said, in his broad foreign accent, 
without deigning to look up; “I never see 
any one drowned or saved. The most cour- 
ageous thing I ever did was to get drunk 
and get sober again. Yes; I saw my dory- 
mate saved by a plug-strap.” 

For the benefit of the reader who has not 
made his trip, it is necessary to explain that 
every dory has a plug in its bottom. This is 
like a large bung in a barrel. Through this 
plug runs a piece of buoy line, which ends in 
a loop about eight inches or so long on the 
waterside. This is the plug-strap, which is 
probably instrumental in saving twenty lives 
a year. 

“ Last winter,” admitted Hans, reluctantly, 
“TI was off Greenland, and me and my mate 
was about two mile baitin’ up trawls. It was 
terrible cold, the water freezing where she 
struck. The dory was almost full of fish. 
All to once a big wave capsized the dory and 
threw us into the water. When the dory 


came up, I caught the grab-line; but my 
mate was too far off, so I let go, and swam 
off, and towed him, and we held hands 


across the bottom. Only one could hold on 
to the grab-line at once, so I put his other 
hand in it, and holt on to the other. He was 
growin’ pretty weak. He was washed off 
twice, and I haul him in each time. They 
took us off in about an hour; another min- 
ute, and I guess we ’d ’a’ both gone. It was 
the grab-line that saved him.” 

He stopped, and puffed with a languid un- 
consciousness which it seemed, somehow, 
bad manners to disturb. 

“Don’t you remember seeing anything 
really grand—that is—heroic?” 

The questioner floundered helplessly be- 
fore the young fisherman’s puzzled look. 

“Naw,” Hans smiled contemptuously; “I 
don’t think.” 

Yet the boy himself had artlessly con- 
fessed to what was as much a deed of hero- 
ism as that of the engineer in sticking to 
his throttle for his passengers’ sakes at the 
moment of collision. 

But the fisherman considers such an act 
as a matter of course. The average sum- 
mer boarder, eagerly gossiping on the 
hotel piazzas, and idly watching the white 
schooners slip in and out of the harbor, is 
seldom awakened out of that spurious supe- 
riority which the pale-faced, well-dressed 
alien generally feels toward the weather- 
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beaten, simple “native.” Yet once in a 
while even this fond illusion is dispelled. 

It happened not many summers ago that 
on a calm afternoon arose one of those sud- 
den, virulent squalls that are common to 
Ipswich Bay and Gloucester Harbor. It 
seemed as if the barometer had not time to 
fall. The dory fishermen had long since 
returned home. Only those were left who 
go down to the sea for pleasure. All these 
sloops, large or small, were in charge of ex- 
perienced sailors who had, at the first signs 
of danger, scudded for moorings, or had run 
down the sails—all but one little party. It 
was the smallest keel of the pleasure fleet, 
and this time manned by fou: children. As 
the squall began to threaten, upon the 
eighteen-foot jib-and-mainsail boat the eyes 
of the Point and the Cove were anxiously fixed. 
The children, two girls and two boys, be- 
longed to two families, and their mothers ran 
to the nearest point of land to watch them. 
The clouds were racing like black war- 
horses, their manes taking frightful shapes. 
Large schooners were now under bare poles, 
dropping quick anchors. Alas! in the mouth 
of the bay that crazy little boat braved the 
portent with both sails spread, and wabbled 
like one bereft of reason. Boyish figures 
were dimly seen rushing frantically to the 
mast and back to the cockpit. Then a groan 
of anguish arose from our group; for, with- 
out further warning, the squall burst. The 
foam, the rain, and the spray, with angry 
teeth, advanced from the west, enveloped 
the boat, passed on, and hid the tragedy 
from sight. 

When the spray cut our faces, and the 
wind made ears almost useless, I heard a 
voice bellowing from windward: 

“Tt ’s no use! They ’re goners! Nothing 
in God’s heaven can save ’em now! Their 
halyards are fouled.” 

Kind hands bore the mothers into the 
house; for their children were, for them, 
already dead. 

The man who howled at us was one of the 
“natives.” He was an offshore fisherman. 
He had a trap and a few lobster-pots, and 
earned a living in the easiest, safest possible 
way. He stood there, bracing himself against 
the hurricane. He was “oiled up,” alert; he 
had a new look upon his face: the heavens 
had fallen, and he was in his own element. 

At that moment there was a break in the 
clouds. To our amazement, by some freak 
of Providence the crazy craft was still in 
sight. Now head on, now head off, with her 
jib blown out, careening fearfully, the tiny 
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boat still lived. But the worst of the squall 
was yet to come. 

“If I only had my dory!” cried the fisher- 
man, with the tears running down his face. 
But his dory was far out on his hauling-line, 
and the waves were dashing high upon the 
rocks. His dory was impossible. 

“Take my boat, Joe.” 

Now that keel tender of mine, well built 
for its purpose,—that of pleasure-sailing on 
smooth seas,—was too narrow and cranky 
for a man to trust his life to in a gale like 
that, and the fisherman shook his head 
mournfully. Just then another gust swept 
down. 

“There she goes!” some one cried, in hor- 
ror. The sail-boat was rapidly drifting down 
upon the rocks, and in danger of upsetting at 
any moment. A white, fluttering speck could 
be seen on the reeling deck. One of the 
little girls was waving her handkerchief at 
her father, who was pacing the beach in the 
helpless, aimless fashion of one dazed by 
agony. 

Then the fisherman looked at me. He had 
children, too,—a good many of them,—and 
he loved his wife. But there was a look 
upon his face that perhaps had never been 
there before, that might never come there 
again. 

“Get me the oars,” he commanded, “and 
help me to shove her off!” 

We started down to the dancing float. He 
jumped into the cockle-shell, and I shoved 
him off. Now it seemed as if he would go 
upon the rocks, but he did not strike. 
Twenty times the sea smote him, and he 
looked engulfed, but he rode free. In the 
jaws of the squall, he got to the driving, 
careening boat, and boarded her—no one 
knew how. In a moment the refusing hal- 
yards, tangled by ignorant little fingers, were 
in his strong, skilled hands; and before night 
it was all down the coast that the boarder 
children were saved, and that there had 
arisen a new hero. 

A few weeks after, the Massachusetts 
Humane Society, gave him a silver medal, 
and I have no doubt whatever that the lit- 
tle episode has passed almost out of his 
mind, and clean out of that of his neigh- 
bors, by this time. It sometimes takes a 
squall to make a hero. Yet perhaps now 


and then, on a winter’s night, he looks at the 
gleaming white badge of honor within its 
velvet case, and rubs it up to keep it bright. 
And his children and his children’s children 
will turn it with wonder in little fingers, and 
treasure it with puzzled reverence. For by 
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its argent the fisherman’s family are en- 
nobled, and enter the aristocracy of the 
Massachusetts coast. 

This is only one of a few cases where the 
man gets the medal. But there are a hun- 
dred more who have done deeds as brave as 
this, and braver, whose names have drifted 
out of easy memories, even as the scud 
drifts to the lee. A newspaper-file may hold 
them embalmed, but that is only another 
proof of their obliteration. 

The men who go forth upon the sea to fish 
have, beyond all other mariners of peace, 
extraordinary opportunities of showing hardi- 
hood. Theirs is the most dangerous calling 
upon the ocean. Perils of fog are their daily 
bread. The dangers of drift and collision, 
when the gale tears them from their shoal 
anchorage, or when the liner plows through 
their puny fleet, are the dead reckoning of 
their calling. Then the squall that heaves 
the vessel down till her masts lie level 
with the foam, the lee shore at night in the 
winter hurricane, the iceberg, and the 
chance comber—these are fearful experi- 
ences to the fishing-schooners of from eighty 
to a hundred tons. From these causes alone 
about six vessels and at least seventy-five 
lives a year are offered up by the Gloucester 
fleet upon the altar of fish. 

But there is one other peculiarity of this 
vocation, which, I believe, for pure hazard or 
undiluted danger has not its equal in any 
other department of labor—that is, the neces- 
sity of fishing with trawls. It is bad enough 
to dare the worst seas in the hemisphere in a 
vessel the decks of which do not rise more . 
than two feet above the level of the water; 
but to add to that the hauling and baiting 
of trawls in heavy-laden dories, in the gale 
and fog and ice—this is throwing sixes for 
life, with only the gambler’s luck or habit 
in one’s favor. 

The dory is the gull among small boats, 
with its flat bottom, its flaring sides, its 
movable thwarts, its plug. It is the fisher- 
man’s home, his refuge, and often his coffin. 
It is so light that it takes only a little sea to 
catch it unawares and tip it completely over. 
No matter how heavily laden, it will, cat-like, 
when sunk, turn itself over and rise to the 
surface. It affords no protection from the 
sea save through the skill of its occupants; 
no shelter from the icy gale but the oilskin 
and mittens of the man at the buoy-line. 
While it is the fisherman’s best friend, it is 
also a treacherous one. 

At least a half a dozen instances are re- 
corded of a vessel having sent out its whole 
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crew, two by two, in dories, to set or haul 
the trawls, and not one having returned, 
and the captain and the cook being left to 
bring their vessel back home as best they 
could. 

On the morning of January 25, 1893, the 
schooner Grace L. Fears lay at anchor on 
Burgeo Bank. She had ventured that far 
north to catch halibut. The crew jumped 
over her sides into their dories to haul their 
trawls. In one of these boats were Howard 
Blackburn and his mate Tom Welch. As 
they left the vessel’s side it began to snow 
lightly. These men were too used to this 
kind of sea hazard to mind it at all. Their 
business was to get fish, and not to worry 
about the dangers of the process. 

So they stuck to their trawls, unmindful 
of the fact that the storm had grown thick 
and had long since shut them in a little 
white circle beyond which nothing could be 
seen. They knew their peril, but to go back 
to the vessel without their gear would sub- 
ject them to forecastle sarcasm. 

When they did start to go back, the 
squall had changed the wind so that now 
they lay to the leeward of their vessel. This 
confused the men. They pulled to windward, 
but the vessel was not to be found. No bell, 
no horn, no sound but the swish of the wind 
and snow upon the rising sea could be heard. 

As the gale increased, unable to hold their 
own, they anchored, and lay there till after 
dark, when the clouds cleared. Far to wind- 
ward they saw the faint flicker of the 
schooner’s riding-light. 

“Now up with the anchor, Tom,” said 
Blackburn, “and one more pull will get us 
there!” 

But the sea, which had arisen as well as 
the wind, baffled them, and they lost water. 
Again they threw out the anchor. This time 
it did not hold, and as the dory rose on crest 
after crest in her swift drift to leeward, the 
fishermen caught agonizing glimpses of the 
flaring torch which is always kept burning 
at night on the deck of a vessel to guide 
stray dories back. 

There came another gust of snow, a surge 
of seas, a scramble to bail the water and save 
the dory from filling; then, when they looked, 
the flare was gone from their sight. 

Now began a desperate struggle for life 
which has not been surpassed in dory misad- 
ventures. A hundred times that night a 
curler filled the boat. What a wild scurry 
to bail it out with the little wooden shovel 
and the hat before the next deluge came! 

At last the gale increased so that a drag 
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became imperative, or they would inevitably 
swamp. So Blackburn broke in the head of 
a trawl-keg, tied it to an iron winch known 
as a hurdy-gurdy, made fast a stout piece of 
dory-line, and threw it. Just as the drag 
went by the board, a sea broke clean over the 
dory. Welch dropped his oars, and bailed for 
his life; and with the first scoopful, over went 
Blackburn’s mittens. This was a fatal loss. 

With nothing to drink or eat, with freez- 
ing hands, in a frail open craft, exposec to 
the coldest and severest of winter storms— 
here was a situation terrible enough to 
appal the bravest heart. To hope against 
despair is the elemental quality of heroism. 
Such courage is not easy of conception. It 
is the viking’s trait. 

Now Blackburn thought and decided 
quickly. His hands were beginning to 
freeze. They were already numb and whit- 
ening. What were they most useful for, 
frozen? Without a word of complaint, he 
bent his stiffening fingers at the knuckles 
until they curled about the handles of the 
oars. Whatever might happen, his only 
chance of life lay in rowing; that he knew. 
Thus he calmly sat down and waited for his 
hands to freeze in this position, and began 
to encourage his dory-mate: 

“We ’ll be picked up; this can’t last long.” 

By this time the wind was so sharp that 
the men could not look to windward, so that 
even if a vessel had passed near them they 
might not have seen it. Ice had formed 
rapidly on the sides and gunwales of the 
dory, and the two took turns in clearing 
the boat of water and ice, which weighted 
it down. 

On the morning of the second day it had 
come to be Welch’s turn to bail. Blackburn 
told him to jump to his work so as to keep 
his blood moving. Welch answered that he 
could not see. 

“Tom,” said Blackburn, “this won’t do. 
You will have to do your part. Your hands 
are not frozen and beaten to pieces like 
mine.” The speaker showed his right hand, 
with all one side and the little finger beaten 
off by pounding ice. 

But this sight did not encourage Welch, 
who lay down in the bottom of the dory, 
absolutely disheartened. 

“What is the use, Howard?” he moaned. 
“TI can’t live till morning, and I might as well 
go first as last.” 

In order to protect him as much as possi- 
ble, Blackburn lay down beside him so as to 
keep him warm. Welch’s mind bégan to 
wander. He thrust his feet over the sides 
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of the dory, moaned, and begged in the most 
piteous tone for water. He broke off the ice 
from the sides of the boat; but it nauseated 
him, and he threw it away. 

Blackburn, in the mean time, must bail 
busily in order to keep the dory from sink- 
ing. As he stopped, he heard his dory-mate 
whispering and pitifully trying to articulate. 
Blackburn called, but received no reply. 
When he went to the bow, in the dark of 
the morning, and touched his mate, he found 
that he had, as sole companion, a frozen 
corpse. 

He took the body of his friend, and gently 
placed it in the stern. His first thought was, 
“The mittens!” They were too precious to 
be wasted on the dead. 

He pulled one off; but his hands were now 
so swollen that he could do nothing with it. 

Now Blackburn stood up in the middle of 
the boat, defying the icy storm and the waves 
with indomitable courage. He would notallow 
himself even to sit down, for fear that the 
drowsiness which overtook his mate would 
slay him. He hauled in the drag, and pulled 
for his life. 

The third day found the sea somewhat 
moderated. The undaunted man had come 
up against his last resources of strength and 
will. 

Oh, for one morsel of food, one drop of 
pure water! But the dory fisherman is pro- 
vided with neither. 

Now that it was possible to do so, the 
castaway hauled in his drag, sat down on the 
thwart, and began to row. It was then that 
the ingenious wisdom of his stiffening fingers 
began to be apparent. He was able to grasp 
the oars with firmness. He had no feeling 
in his hands, and the friction of the oar- 
handles upon his frozen flesh began to 
crumble his palms away like powder. He 
rowed all that day until night. The wind 
began to rise again. He threw out the drag; 
the dory did not ship any water now. It was 
too cold for him to go to sleep; had he done 
so, he would have been frozen in fifteen 
minutes. The only way for him to keep 
awake was to fold his arms about the 
thwart, and allow the rocking of the dory 
to lift him backward and forward all night 
long. 

All the next day he clung to his oars, 
pulling toward the land. On the fourth 
night he found himself still a long way off. 

Sunday morning opened calm, with an un- 
ruffied sea. There was a slight rise in the 
temperature, which inspired the hopeful man 
torenewed exertions. He determined toreach 
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the shore, and he put his last strength into 
a powerful stroke of the oars. 

In the afternoon he struck the tide-rip at 
the mouth of a small river, and landed at 
a little wharf near a deserted house. The 
floor of the house was covered knee-deep 
with snow. He turned over the boards of 
the floor, and the bottom of the bedstead, in 
order to be able to lie down on the dry side. 
He gathered together a few old nets and 
lines for a pillow, and a net for a blanket. 
He tried to sleep now, for the first time; but 
such was the pain from his swollen limbs 
and from his terrible thirst that he could not 
sleep. He spent the long night munching 
snow and walking the floor. 

That night the dory swung against a rock 
and filled. The next morning Blackburn 
rescued his dory-mate’s body, all shrouded 
in ice as it was, from the sunken dory. He 
took it in his arms, and tried to lift it upon 
the wharf. But he was too weak for this, 
and the body slipped, and fell into twelve 
feet of water. Lying down upon the wharf, 
the fisherman could peer to the bottom of 
the river, and there he could see the cold 
face looking up at him plaintively, as if beg- 
ging not to be deserted. Then the living man 
vowed not to neglect his dead mate. 

He spent that day renewing his boat and 
rowing out again into the open in search of 
life. He saw no vessel, no house, no sign of 
life, not even a column of smoke; and almost 


for the first time disheartened, he turned his - 


sinking dory back to the place whence she 
had started in the morning. 

This was the evening of the fifth day after 
leaving the Grace L. Fears. It is difficult to 
understand how he survived without food. 

As he was struggling up the swift current, 
he noticed outlines which he had not seen 
before—the roofs of three houses. It took 
him two hours and a half, and the last rem- 
nant of his strength, to reach the spot. It 
was moonlight, and the people saw the 
strange dory coming up, and waited for it. 

Then Blackburn knew that he was saved. 
But even then he refused to eat or drink, 
or go into a house and be cared for, until 
they promised him to rescue the body of his 
mate, sunk beneath the wharf. 

Blackburn lost his hands and most of his 
toes, but came back to Gloucester in safety. 
The story of his courage, of his unparalleled 
suffering, of his devotion to his dory-mate, 
is well known along the old fishing-wharves, 
and will be told for many a day. 

How does such a tale of valor end? Does 
the heroism “strike in” and last through? 
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The closing pages in the stirring story are 
unwritten, but the capacity for bearing hard- 
ship is not exhausted, nor is the love of ad- 
venture. Captain of a stout crew, rounding 
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ing and the heroism of the fishermen. Such 
stories might be multiplied by the score once 
every year. It is only when a survivor with 
an instinct for the dramatic tells of his own 
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f ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 


the Horn on a midwinter voyage, beating up 
the California coast toward the gold-frosted 
ys tributaries of the Yukon, the hero of the 

Burgeo Bank may be found in the wild cur- 
rent that sweeps to the Klondike. 

I have enlarged upon this experience be- 
cause it is typical of one half of the suffer- 
Vou. LVI.—47. 











j ““HE WAS GROWIN’ PRETTY WEAK.’” 


agony, or that of his mate, that we know 
anythmg about it at all, except from the 
tragic head-lines found in the files of the 
“Cape Ann Advertiser.” 

In the face of the appalling proportion of 
deaths from drifting dories, averaging any- 
where from two per cent. to five per cent. a 
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year, where is the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture? Gentlemen, pass a law compelling 
every owner and skipper to provision every 
dory with at least five days’ rations for two 
men. Sucha law would probably save twenty 
lives a year. 
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rode heavily, with the breakwater to lee- 
ward. A diabolic magnet, it dragged the 
reluctant victim close and closer. Men 
watching on shore, seeing that it was only 
a question of a short time before the boat 
would break up, started to Rockport to get 
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“ALL THE NEXT DAY HE CLUNG TO HIS OARS.” 


To one of my yachting skippers I owe a 
story of a practical joke which may help to 
lift that form of pleasantry out-of the dis- 
repute into which it has fallen. 

In 1880 a coaster, bound from the east- 
ward to Boston, came to anchor off Pigeon 
Cove in the teeth of a howling gale. She 





a life-boat and rescue the crew. Among the 
watchers were three fishermen who, by their 
own experience, knew too well what that lee 
shore meant to the poor exhausted sailors 
on the ill-fated coaster. They saw at a 


glance that the life-boat would never get 
there in time. So the two brothers Zacharie 
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and Constance Surette, and George Saun- 
ders, started on the run for the schooner 
Cora Lee, tied up safely at the wharf. From 
her they borrowed a dory, and jumped in. As 
they began to row out, they talked cheerfully: 

“Hurry, boys! We must n’t let those fel- 
lows in that life-boat get ahead of us.” 

“Won’t they feel cheap! See?” 

They had passed the breakwater, and were 
facing the furious gale. By this time the 
schooner was riding bows under, and drift- 
ing rapidly. The three men could hardly 
hold their oars; it was difficult to keep the 
dory from swamping. After almost super- 
seaman efforts, they reached the vessel. It 
was so rough that the men on board had to 
leap into the sea and be picked up. Every 
one was saved but a dog, which refused to 
jump. It was none too soon. There was a 
desperate backing of water, a perilous turn- 
ing, a pull to the harbor, a magnificent bend- 
ing to the oars—then came the dull crash 
upon the rocks; the vessel was kindling-wood 
in about five minutes after the men were 
rescued. 

When they were safely landed, one of the 
three heroes said: 

“That ’s a darn good joke on that life 
crew.” 

It was the only comment upon the situa- 
tion; and, as far as I can learn, no one ever 
bragged about the exploit, or mentioned it 
again. The fishermen treated it just as if it 
were an every-day occurrence. But a few 
days later the Massachusetts Humane Society 
sent these plucky fellows twenty dollars each, 
thus recognizing them as fit men to be en- 
rolled upon its brilliant scroll. 

The life-boat, it is just to add, was doing 
her best. She had too far to go to get there 
in time. 

On April 25, 1895, a fishing-vessel came 
out from the harbor of Dyre Fiord, Iceland, 
to bait up and set its trawls. It became 
calm at night, but in the morning, when the 
dories went out to haul, it began to breeze 


. up. The gale came up so rapidly that the 


head dories, in order to save themselves at 
all, cut their gear and made for the vessel, 
which was drifting astern so that the men 
could get aboard. Soon all the dories were 
in but one, and the skipper was in the rig- 
ging, looking for it anxiously. It was not 
long before he discovered it to windward, 
bottom up, with the two men on top. 
Volunteers offered instantly. By this time 
the gale was a hurricane, and the sea had 
made rapidly. The great danger was appa- 
rent. One of the men who went to the 
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rescue as a matter of course, at the peril of 
his life, was Carl Eckhoff, an indomitable 
Swede. I have been unable to discover the 
names of the other two. 

The wind, as well as the tide, was against 
the rescuers. Again and again they were al- 
most swainped; but rapid bailing and skilful 
handling carried them on in the white hell. 
At last, well-nigh spent, they reached the 
dory just in time to save one man alive. But 
the other was dead. His head was fouled in 
the gear where he had fallen over, benumbed 
by the icy water. They carried him back to 
the vessel, and worked three hours in vain 
trying to resuscitate him. Then they made 
for the harbor. 

On the following day a procession of the 
crews of three vessels wended its way to the 
churchyard. Uplifted upon the stalwart arms 
of mourning mates, the dory led the way. It 
was the assassin dory, and in it, in simple 
state, lay the man it had killed. 

Up through the churchyard, into the plain 
church, the man was carried in his strange 
bier. There he was laid before the pulpit 
while the minister said over him the prayer 
for the dead. The freezing grave was ready. 
In it John Jacobsen was buried. No longer 
will he risk the gale or the ice. The dory 
that had slain him was his coffin; and the 
cold earth of warm-hearted Iceland has cov- 
ered both man and boat in an eternal peace. 

It is to be borne in mind that the majority 
of the fishermen are young men in their 
prime. Again, the greater part of them 
have never seen an accident. Theirs has 
not been the vessel to be “hove down.” 
The memory of seventy-three vessels that 
were lost or damaged on the Labrador coast 
during the gale of October 11, 1885, and of 
the one hundred and fifty men or more who 
were drowned, has no part in their happy-go- 
lucky life. In truth, they look upon their 
lives as happy. To pity a fisherman is to 
administer the final insult. Precipitous seas, 
waves the crests of which are as carded wool, 
are monotonous to them. Thus the idea 
of rescue, which is, after all, a secondary 
feature of heroism, becomes to the seaman 
as much a reflex action as the unconscious 
tripping of the fingers of a pianist. 

It was off the Horn. Waves such as are 
encountered only there in all the world 
raced irresistibly. The ship labored mightily 
through the night. In a lull the cry, “Man 
overboard!” rang from stem to stern. With- 
out hesitation the helmsman put the wheel 
“hard up.” The watch peered over the sides 
of the ship into the foam. All at once a man 
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rushed up the companionway. He was in his 
night-clothes. Without waiting a moment, 
he leaped the rail and plunged overboard. 
There was only death to be found in the 
boiling, benumbing waters. By some witch- 
ery of Neptune, a cross sea tossed the two 
men to leeward, and the ship dipped them 
up. They were both unconscious, and the 
hero had his man clutched by the hair. Even 
to the old sailors used to miracles of the sea 
the safety of the two was not so great a mar- 
vel as the fact that the man had dared to 
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jump at all; for he was a timid, seasick 
landlubber making his first voyage, and his 
seeming cowardice had been the butt of 
savage scorn. How, then, had he outdared 
them all in recklessness? He was asked the 
question. How could he do it? 

He answered simply that he had lain 
awake nights planning just what he*would 
do if he heard the cry, “Man overboard!” 
It was so hard for him to overcome his 
instinctive fear of the water that he had 
mentally and systematically schooled him- 
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self to action. Thus, while his body cringed, 
his soul was heroic. This habit of mind 
made opportunity impossible to pass by. 
The intuitive response to his training swept 
him over the rail before he knew where he 
was. 

In this way nerve is ingrained in many a 
nature, through self-training, before the man 
realizes that it is there. Chance does not 
make a hero: it simply translates him to him- 
self and to the world. 

This was well illustrated, a number of 
years ago, by a veteran fisherman. 

Addison Davis was riding on the top of a 
coach across the old Beverly Bridge. This 
was in the days prior to the iron road. As 
the lumbering coach approached the middle 
of the bridge, Addison’s trained ear heard 
a gurgle below. He bent over, and saw a 
boy’s head disappearing in the water. With- 
out waiting even for the inspiration, he leaped 
from the top of the coach over the rail, and 
before the vehicle could come to a stop he 
had the drowning boy by the hair. When 
asked later how he dared to do it, his reply 
was: 

“Oh, that ’s nothing. 
that ’s all.” 

To him, as to every other hand-liner or 
trawler, the instinct of rescue was as simple 
as that of hunger, and called for no comment. 

Even the babies in Gloucester are not with- 
out this instinct, although they do not count 
among their playthings medals from the 
Humane Society. It happened, this last 
summer, that a couple of children were 
playing in a spar-yard. They had ventured 
out upon the rolling logs floating on the 
tide. The older boy slipped. He was six. 
Down he went, head first, of course. The 
other one, a child of three, ran over to where 
he saw his playmate disappear between the 
logs, lay down at full length, and grabbed 
him by the hair when he came up. But the 
logs were coming together, so the baby put 
one of his chubby legs between the closing 
of the crush, and began to shriek. Without 
that spontaneous coolness and ability to 
rescue, which he probably inherited from 
generations of seamen, there would have 
been another procession of mourning-hacks 
in the old town. 

A child who is taught, at six months, to 
sit up in the stern of a dory, and who rows 
alone at three years, is whipped if he does 
not show a little common sense upon the 
water. I saw a rigger send his son, a boy 
of seven, up to the top of a hundred-foot 
mast to hook a block, and threaten him 


I had to do it; 
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with the rope’s end if he tumbled off. Such 
is the kind of training that made Captain Sol 
Jacobs the “high-line” of the Gloucester 
fleet. 

At one time, when mackerel were scarce, 
a school was located from the crosstrees. 
Captain Jacobs was determined to set the 
seine before they scattered. He hurried off 
the seine-boat, and he himself steered her 
with an oar, standing on the stern thwart. 
Almost on the edge of the glistening school, 
—whether it was the response of nature to 
strong language, or a cross wave, who could 
say?—Captain Sol was hurled overboard. 
Now there is no other skipper on the coast 
more beloved by his crew than old Sol 
Jacobs, and the men immediately began to 
back. It was a clear choice between skipper 
and fish. But the skipper, who came up 
puffing, all “oiled up” and weighted down, 
decided for himself. 

“What do ye think you came out here 
for?” he cried, with some expressive and, 
under the circumstances, valuable remarks 
not intended for print. “Set that seine 


quick, and don’t ye wait for me!” 


IN about a quarter of an hour, almost dead 
with exhaustion, the skipper was helped over 
the side of the boat. But the crew had by 
this time set and pursed up a hundred bar- 
rels. No wonder Captain Sol always has his 
pick when he ships a crew. 

Nothing stirs the blood or the imagination 
more than stories of promotion on the field 
of battle. War seems almost worth while, 
and slaughter expiated, when the general in 
command rides up amid the roar and smoke, 
and addresses a private, “Well done, cor- 
poral!” Or when, after the successful 
charge, he singles out the heroic lieutenant 
before all the regiment, and, saluting, says, 
“You have done well, captain!” 

The exploits of peace, generally more 
heroic because on a less dramatic plane, 
have a scant gallery, little applause, and 
result in few promotions. A man, like a 
cyclone, emerges from the clear sky, but, 
unlike the whirlwind, performs some great 
feat of construction, and then melts back 
again into the firmament that gave him life, 
and the world knows him no more. 

Such is Hans Slate. He has been a com- 
mon, every-day fisherman for some years. 
During the latter part of 1896 he shipped on 
the schooner Smuggler with Captain Antoine 
Courant. On the night of December 30, 1856, 
the vessel drove ashore in a gale of wind at 
Cahoon’s Hollow, Cape Cod. In an instant 
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the seas began to break over her. The crew 
had to hurry to the rigging, and it was only 
a question of time when the masts would go 
by the board and all be drowned. 

It seemed hours to the men, though in 
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“HE LEAPED FROM THE TOP OF THE COACH.” 


point of fact it was soon enough, before a 
flickering light on the beach told that the 
patrol had discovered their peril, and that the 
life-saving crew was at hand. 

The first shot went wild, far over the 
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vessel. The masts creaked and bent under 
every onslaught of the waves. Would they 
hold out? But the second shot was better. 
The line was caught on the vessel, but far 
down the preventer-stay, and, besides all 
that, it was fouled on the hawser. It 
was virtually use- 
less, for no one could 
step foot on deck 
and live. The men 
gave a groan of de- 
spair, for their last 
hope was gone. 
At that moment 
a dark figure, like a 
wraith of the storm, 
slid down the jib- 
stay from the mast- 
head. The white 
foam bit at him. 
The twanging wire 
threatened to jerk 
him off at any mo- 
ment; at every heave 
of the surf it would 
come up taut with a 
jerk, like a gigantic 
bowstring. Every 
man of the crew 
breathed a prayer as 
Hans Slate reached 
the bowsprit safely. 
Then he was lost in 
a terrible sea. But 
Hans was imper- 
turbable. With des- 
perate skill and with 
unparalleled _cool- 
ness (considering 
that he was engulfed 
by iced water every 
few seconds), he fin- 
ally succeeded in 
freeing the life-line 
from the clutches 
of the hawser. He 
tied the rope about 
his neck, and started 
back up the swaying 
stay. This he had to 
do hand over hand. Try this on a warm sum- 
mer day on a motionless boat, and experience 
what the feat means. Now add numbed and 
bleeding hands, a drenched body, an icy hur- 
ricane, lashing waters, darkness, a wire whip- 
cord, to a swaying mast that is liable to give 
way at any moment, and you get an inkling 
of Hans Slate’s modest exploit. At last he 
secured the precious line at the masthead, 
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and then the breeches-buoy was busy on its 
merciful errand. 

Soon only three were left. Hans was one, 
of course. Another was a boy, who was 
helpless on the ratlines far below the mast- 
head. He had no strength to move; so Hans 

took him in his 
arms, carried him to 
the masthead, and 
lashed him safely to 
the buoy and sent 
him over. Now only 
he and the captain 
were left, and the 
captain was a heavy 
man, I am _ told. 
Ominous sounds 
told that the wreck 
was fast breaking 
up under the as- 
saults of the sea. 
“You go,” said 
Hans, quietly. 
“No,” said the 


captain; “you first, 
I last.” 
“By —, no! You 
go; I stay here.” 
The skipper tried 


to goaloft up the rig- 
ging. But he could 
notdoit. Then Hans 
tried from under to 
boost him up. But 
that could not be 
done. 

“It’s no use,” said 
the skipper, after 
another futile strug- 
gle. “Save yourself; 
I can’t get up there. 
You ’d better be 
quick! The masts 
will be overboard in 
five minutes.” 

But Hans uttered 
not a word. He 
climbed up under 
the captain, clasped 
the skipper’s hands 
about his neck, and thus shouldering him, 
carried him aloft. The crew said things 
about it. They mentioned words like “im- 
possible” and “superhuman.” But Hans 
did it, even with the wreck of his strength, 
while his hands were raw, his body bruised 
and bleeding, and when the gale tripped the 
little strength he had. 

After he had secured his captain, the hero 
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remained alone upon the wreck, which was 
now rapidly going, waiting for the buoy to 
return. He did not expect to save himself, 
for the mast swayed horribly. Indeed, he 
had hardly enough life left in him to secure 
himself. Just as his feet had touched the 
land, a sound of a mighty crack overrode 
the thunder of the water and the wind, and 
the masts crashed into the surf. 

“If it had not been for Hans Slate,” the 
captain declared, “not a man of the crew 
would have been saved. If there ever was a 
hero, Hans is he.” And when a fisherman 
says a thing like that, you may know that 
there is no peradventure in his estimate; for 
he is a judge of valor, and knows what he is 
talking about. 

On the night of December 31, 1896, the 
British steamer Warwick, from Glasgow to 
St. John, New Brunswick, drove at full speed 
against Yellow Muir Ledge, Grand Manan. 
After futile attempts to save themselves in 
the howling gale, the crew, numbering fifty- 
two souls, launched the two remaining boats 
the next morning at daylight, crowded into 
them, and left the wreck. Ever drenched, 
ever bailing for dear life, in momentary 
peril of capsizing, becoming more numbed 
and discouraged, drifting farther from land, 
falling off into deeper troughs of the heaving 
seas, the poor men finally gave up hope; for 
survival was only a question of minutes, or, 
at most, of hours. At that crisis, when the 
tempest was at its height, out of the scud, 
the seas, and the foam, out of the hurricane, 
there appeared a savior. The fifty-two frozen 
men thought the materialization a miracle. 

A few days before, when the gale was ris- 
ing, the George S. Boutwell, a fishing-schooner 
from the port of Gloucester, anchored in a 
little sheltered spot called Seal Cove. The 
Boutwell was launched in 1869, and had been 
racked and tossed since the day of her birth. 
She was old and feeble, and her skipper, 
Zacharie Surette, was easing her up the 
coast. She had been creeping from shelter 
to shelter, escaping the winter storms. When 
this flurry arose, Captain Surette congratu- 
lated himself on his own safety; for the 
vessel was light, and to risk her in such a 
storm was sheer suicide, and he knew it. 
During a lull in the blow, the keeper of the 
North Head Light noticed the steamer grind- 
ing on the rocks. The Boutwell was the only 
vessel within twenty miles or more. The 
keeper ran down to the cove, jumped into 
a frail dinghy, and rowed out, with great 
danger to himself, and told the captain 
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what he had seen. There was not an in- 
stant’s hesitation among skipper and crew. 

“Don’t wait to haul her up, boys! Buoy 
that anchor! Sharp, now! Lash the jumbo 
down! Three reefs in her mainsail, and let 
her go!” 

Not a man on deck but knew it might be 
his last voyage. It was bad enough loaded— 
but light! A single cross sea would open her 
ancient seams. An unpropitious comber 
might sweep her clean. A chance squall 
would heave the light thing down. But 
Captain Surette—the same man who played 
his grim joke on the life-boat crew—stood 
by his wheel, and, regardless of the old ves- 
sel’s groans and protestations, whipped her 
on. He was as careless of the punishing ele- 
ments as the soldier who furiously, amid 
shrapnel, spurs his jaded horse into the 
enemy’s trenches. 

Steadily blown to leeward, at sea the two 
boat-loads made preparation to perish. Sud- 
denly the Boutwell, like a huge gull, bore 
down upon them. Fearing she would go by, 
not knowing that she came to save, the men 
in the boats stood up, extending their hands, 
and shouting madly. It took no little sea- 
manship to shoot up near the first boat, 
which, but for its air-tanks, would have long 
since swamped. Ropes with slip-nooses 
were thrown, and the men, one after an- 
other, were drawn to the Boutwell’s deck, 
and immediately stowed below. Then came 
another three miles’ battle for the second 
boat, and another rescue, that is simple 
enough to mention, but hard to accomplish 
and describe. Now the Boutwell, never before 
so laden, with her fifty-two saved on board, 
made a desperate fight to get under the lee 
shore, and for safety, twelve miles away. 

The British government, never niggardly 
in recognizing noble deeds, presented Captain 
Surette with a magnificent pair of marine 
glasses, in acknowledgment of his humanity. 
I am glad that his crew have recently been 
remembered. It takes followers to make a 
leader. In reading the records of the last 
twenty years, I have found but one instance 
where the crew of a Gloucester vessel did 
not either initiate or eagerly second and in- 
vite the hazard for mercy’s sake, although 
generally there is one man who arises in an 
emergency, tosses off discouragement like 
a feather, forgets his empty stomach, his 
bruises, smiles at his freezing limbs, dares 
the elements to murder him if they can, and 
then becomes the commandant of his own 
fate and that of his mates. 


(To be continued.) 
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MHE great bustard is winging 
his way over the city which 
Hercules built, they say, that 
all the world might wonder. 
The chilly levanter which 
makes the winter in Seville 
so sharp, though short, has 
died away in a shower of rain; and when the 
dark clouds, which seem to feel the falsity of 
their position, roll away, dispelled by gentle 
zephyrs from the South, it is seen that the 
trees which were so bare have budded, 
leaved, and even flowered overnight. The 
breeze brings with it a blessed burden of 
fragrance and the soft breath of spring, and 
the balm of the jasmine, the honeysuckle, 
and the orange-blossom pervades my patio 
and makes a paradise of it. 

Out in the plazuela, the little square upon 
which my patio peeps, and which has looked 
so dreary during our gentle equinoctial storm, 
one hears, at first timidly, then more boldly, 
the tinkle of the guitar; and the chilly 
silence, or the patter of the great crystal 
raindrops, gives place to a gentle song of the 
budding year. 

Out in the plazuela upon which our iron- 
grated patio opens the neighbors are bring- 
ing daily the first flowers that bloom in 
their gardens as an offering to the guar- 
dian angel of the place. Behind a quaint and 
antique grating, in a niche high above the 
reach of the unbeliever, Our Lady of Song 
has been adored by the dwellers in this quiet 
spot for centuries. There are a hundred 
legends which recount the good offices and 
the miracles which Our Lady of Song has 
showered upon her faithful people, and there 
is not a market-nian or muleteer in all Seville 
who cannot tell you the story of our gra- 
cious Lady—of how, after the defeat on the 
Guadalete, when the hordes of the Sara- 
cens rolled over the country like a tidal wave, 
the dwellers in this plazuela, with many an 
anxious fear and dread misgiving, buried the 
sacred image away in the hollow of the wall, 
there to await the dawn of brighter days. 
And every street-boy in Seville will tell you, 
with Andalusian flowers of speech, that when 
the proud paladins of the Reconquest came 
riding through these narrow streets into the 
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purified city, their war-horses knelt, and 
neither by steel nor by persuasion could be 
induced to pass the sacred spot where Our 
Lady lay buried; and how, as the proud 
paladins wondered, and were at heart dis- 
mayed, the wall shook and quivered as though 
resisting some mystic force that was pent 
up within, until at last the great stones fell 
to the ground, and there was revealed to the 
amazed onlookers the image of Our Lady of 
Song, which during long centuries had been 
here preserved from the contamination of 
the Saracen. And they will tell you that the 
garlands and the chaplets which the Gothic 
Christians, in their fond despair, had wreathed 
about her head were fresh and fragrant still, 
and that the tears which had fallen fast the 
day of that sad burial shone like a diadem 
of pearls about her brow on the day of her 
resurrection. 

And so Our Lady of Song is the protec- 
tress of the plazuela, and the flowers of the 
blossoming year are hers. Here, too, in the 
dark of theevening, when the night-watchman 
has lighted the little lamp, the oil of which 
the dwellers in this region contribute from 
their scanty store, Our Lady listens patiently 
to many a prayer and many a petition which 
we would not dare to address to the greater 
saints of the holier places, or even to speak 
of in the more magnificent shrines of the 
basilica or the sagrarios. And here, too, it 
is the custom, in this sweet land of Maria 
Santisima, for the night-strolling troubadour 
to touch a gentle chord or two of the soft 
guitar, asking Our Lady’s favor upon the 
adventure of the evening. Not but what 
the spirit of bold emprise still survives in 
the souls of our Don Juan Tenorios of 
to-day; still, it is well to seek the blessing 
of Our Lady, for there are steep walls to 
climb, and treacherous trees to be trusted, 
before the azotea can be reached where, with 
trembling heart and troubled eyes, crouches 
one who is waiting the coming of the trou- 
badour. 

Yes, spring has come; for the donkeys 
from Villaverde poke their noses through 
the iron grating into the patio, and with 
pleading eyes ask you to buy the burden of 
scarlet flowers which they bring; and the de- 
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structive tourists with their cameras, who 
dispel the charm they seek, are assembling 
in our plazuela, and taking stray shots at our 
patio. Poor fellows! they are enchanted, and 
we listen to the praises sung in uncouth 
tongues; and yet, it is only our formal patio 
they see, the antechamber to the paradise 
beyond. Thisis merely a great whitesepulcher 
of marble, in which a fountain plays softly 
throughout the day, and where the banana- 
trees are alined in hideous green boxes, pre- 
cisely like a parade of Prussian grenadiers. 
But the real patio, a place of pleasure and 
of repose, lies behind that Moorish rug which 
is surmounted by the suggestive, smiling 
features of the satyr that Don Vicente 
found in the Roman ruins of Italica, and 
modestly ascribes to Phidias or Praxiteles. 
Within there blossoms a luxuriant garden, — 
a huerta, an orchard, perhaps, rather than 
a patio,— where Don Vicente and I discuss 
that wonderful school of Sevillan philosophy 
which Hegel has overlooked, and make a 
feast to Ceres with figs and Manzanillan 
wine. In this garden, Don Vicente tells me, 
Don Gonsalvo rested, and said that his sword 
might rust. It was here, too, that Ponce de 
Leon dreamed twoscore years, and awoke to 
seek in other climes the years that had fled 
while he was dreaming. But I too had well- 
nigh transgressed. Over the portal of this 
sanctuary there may still be read an inscrip- 
tion with which Ibn-Ibu Mohammed com- 
mands his friends that by no unsatisfying 
word of man should they presume to sing 
the glories of his garden. 


For days the traffic of the city has been 
clogged with caravans of palm-bearing don- 
keys, and now the day dawns on which we are 
to celebrate with becoming pageantry the 
entrance of the Son of man into Jerusalem. 
It is a red-letter day in our patio, which is 
greatly favored over all the other patios 
which to-day look out right enviously upon 
the plazuela; for, as every one knows who 
lives in our barrio, or ward, good Don Vicente 
is bound to one of the canons of the cathe- 
dral by ties of a Homeric friendship based 
upon some youthful reminiscences, which 
they recall in very different versions on every 
Sabbath afternoon when the sun shines in 
the patio; and the garrulous canon pro- 
claims this friendship boldly to the world, 
every Palm Sunday, by presenting Don 
Vicente with a cathedral palm, though Don 
Vicente is suspected of freemasonry, and 
though there still runs a rumor which credits 
him with having advised Castelar to build 
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barricades, and not to give up the republic 
without a shot. 

The bringing home of the blessed palm is 
in Seville a great family function, which 
means more than it suggests to the casual 
observer. The palm, to begin with, is the 
crown of the family tree, and stands for the 
unity of the household, and the concord of 
as many as dwell together. There is a branch 
of olive in every room and in every recess of 
the great rambling ruin in which we live; but 
the palm, which, alas! this year is bound to 
the balustrade of the balcony with mourning- 
bands, is our profession of faith and our ob- 
servance of the Passover. Long before the 
bells of the Giralda call us to the cathedral, 
a great brass brasier filled with slow-burning 
charcoal is dragged out into the patio, and 
in a moment the withered and faded palm, 
which this year has protected us so ill from 
the visitation of the angel of death, is but a 
handful of white ashes. With it the record 
of a year of sorrows and a year of joys van- 
ishes in white smoke. Sad indeed it is that 
both alike should leave their scars behind! 

While the women are embroidering the 
gaudy ribbons, and with deft fingers are 
making the gay rosettes with which the new 
palm is to be bound to the balcony, we start 
for the cathedral, to bring home in triumph 
the Christian palladium under which we are 
all to live in the new year. We soon enter 
the Patio of the Red Oranges, by the Gate 
of Pardon, and then we drift through the 
many-columned aisles of the cathedral into 
the Sagrario, where the belated visitors to 
the confessional are being shriven; for who 
would spend the Sabbath of the Palms with 
the shadow of a sin upon his soul? The great 
temple is in gala array, in memory of the en- 
trance into Jerusalem. Innumerable giant 
candeleros, covered with delicate workman- 
ship, light up the altar, whence so soon all 
light is to be withdrawn. The radiant sun 
turns the golden-clasped missal-books into 
sheets of flame; the scene is one of regal, 
celestial magnificence. But one shudders as 
one sees the leaning walls and the great iron 
girders, which, it is said by great architects 
and builders, have been placed there a cen- 
tury too late; and the thought possesses one 
—the thought which saddens the lives of 
the people of Seville—that this temple soon 
may become, like the temple of Jerusalem, 
a shapeless mass of formless stones. 

The great palms are placed beside the 
altar, and glitter like mammoth sheaves of 
golden wheat in the sea of sunlight that 
floods the chancel. One by one, the venera- 
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ble cardinal blesses them, and they are dis- 
tributed to the canons, the beneficiaries, and 
the acolytes, according to seniority. In the 
hand of each celebrant there is now held one 
of the tall, waving palms. 

Nothing more majestic and imposing can 
be imagined than this long procession of the 
golden palms, nodding and vibrating with 
each step that the canons take in their jour- 
ney around the holy places. Nor are these 
wonderful curving lines and symmetrical fig- 
ures upon the leaves of the palms produced in 
aday. They are the result of much care and 
tireless industry. When the spring is com- 
ing, the most suitable branches of the great 
palms which grow in the valley of Villaverde 
are carefully selected. They are then lightly 
bound about with hempen cords near the 
main stem, that the ascending sap may not 
enter these particular branches; so the 
palms never grow green, but the rich golden 
color deepens. The palms so selected are 
then sent to the different convents in the 
city, each of which is obliged to furnish the 
cathedral with so many palms at Eastertide. 
In these secluded retreats the nuns weave 
the palm-leaves into those strange, delicate 
shapes which in the distance give them the 
appearance of fantastic golden chalices. 

The procession, headed by the venerable 
cardinal, who leans heavily upon his apostolic 
crook, now descends the steep steps of the 
basilica. The streets are black with thou- 
sands who have assembled there to witness 
the solemn spectacle; and at the near ap- 
proach of the cross, which,studded with bright 
scintillating stones, would seem to be a pillar 
of fire, every head is bared, and every knee 
is bent; and so they remain until the rustle 
of the murmuring palms dies away in the 
distance. It seemed at one moment that the 
symbolic journey would never be completed 
by one of the chief actors. The weight of 
years and the burden of infirmities bear him 
down, and for a moment the procession stops, 
and the venerable prelate leans heavily upon 
the shoulder of his coadjutor and clutches 
at the hand of his theologian. There 
seemed to gather a misty haze before his 
eyes as he looked over the kneeling multi- 
tudes—as he looked, perhaps for the last 
time on Palm Sunday, upon the grand Gothic 
pile in which his tranquil life has been spent, 
his earthly labors crowned. But it was only 
a moment of physical weakness. Again the 
sacred emblems and the murmuring palms 
advance, and the cardinal proceeds, dispens- 
ing his apostolic blessing upon the kneeling 
multitudes as he goes. And now, the sym- 
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bolic journey completed, the procession 
enters the Gate of Pardon, and under the 
orange-trees with their blood-red fruit it 
approaches the great gate of the Sagrario. 
The doors are closed and barred. One of the 
acolytes, who bears the cross, advances, and 
raps three times upon the metal-work of the 
door with the sacred symbol. The great 
gates are solemnly unbarred, and then the 
procession disappears among the winding 
aisles of the basilica. The soft winds bring 
back to those who remain in the great court- 
yard the triumphal message, and we know 
that the allegory of the entrance of the 
Saviour into Jerusalem is over. 

The thousands of spectators stream home- 
ward, bearing their triumphal palms; and 
the palm of Don Vicente is bound, with all 
the bravery of the bright ribbons, above the 
portal of our patio, whence for the time the 
shadow of death has fled. 

The images which appear in the Holy 
Week processions are all, almost without 
exception, examples of that wonderful school 
of sculpture in wood for which the city on the 
Guadalquivir was famous in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The work of this 
school, of which Hita was the apostle and 
Roldan and Montafies the most remarkable 
disciples, is distinctive from the fact that 
the carving of raiment is essayed, and with 
fair success; hence the name of escultura 
estofada, by which it is known. This year 
the cofradias, or Christian brotherhoods, 
paraded to the number of twenty-six, averag- 
ing two floats apiece, representing, one 
and all, some scene in the epic of the 
world’s great tragedy, from the manger in 
Bethlehem to Golgotha. The processions 
should begin, on the afternoon of Palm 
Sunday, with the visit of five brotherhoods 
to the cathedral. But it was eight o’clock 
in the evening before the scouts of the 
hermano mayor, or elder brother, of the first 
cofradia appeared before the governorand the 
mayor, seated in state before the city hall, to 
ask for the usual permission to pass; and the 
dark looks of the Sefior Alcalde and the 
attending flock of aldermen and sheriffs were 
blacker even than the curious capirotes, or 
inquisitorial caps and hoods, which the de- 
voted delegates wore. We learned afterward 
that the delay of four hours in the appear- 
ance of the processions had been intentional 
—the way the cofrades had hit upon to mark 
their extreme disapproval of the conduct of 
the city council, which this year was so 
pennywise as to appropriate only the meager 
sum of three thousand dollars as their con- 
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tribution toward the really enormous ex- 
penses entailed upon the brotherhoods by 
the parades. 

We who were seated on the grand stand, 
a scaffolding which covered the front of the 
Municipal Building, expected to witness an 
outbreak of civic ire from the poor mayor, 
who had been sitting listlessly for four hours 
or more in his cumbersome gala robes and in 
his magnificent red-and-gold chair of state. 
But the mayor was a wise man. It was 
rumored that, had he said anything, the 
brotherhoods were prepared either to divert 
the procession from the time-honored course 
past the city hall, and so ignore the civil 
authorities, or to turn about face, and calmly 
escort the sacred images back to their 
shrines. But, as I have said, the mayor 
was wise. He beamed upon the delegates 
of the cofradia, and with a pleasant smile, 
as though congratulating them on their 
punctuality, gave the required permission. 
The impertinent penitents bowed haughtily 
in acknowledging his graciousness, and then, 
bearing aloft their huge beeswax tapers, 
sprang as fast as they could make their way 
through the throng, like twin zigzagging 
stars, which now and then would shine 
triumphant through the black clouds of 
humanity that were banked together in the 
plaza, until at last they twinkled out of 
sight, far up the meandering street through 
which the cofradias are to come. 

In another moment a squadron of cavalry 
appeared, slowly forcing its way through the 
multitude, and leaving an open path for the 
procession to follow. The immense crowds 
were flattened up against the houses like pan- 
cakes; but not a word or a moan arose from 
these most enduring of sightseers. And now 
there appeared in this great passageway, 
which the soldiers had cut with the flat of 
their swords, the hooded figure and muffled 
form of a very large man. 

Straight before him, like a Prussian color- 
sergeant, he proudly bore his ensign, a huge 
cross, of more than heroic size, of inlaid ivory 
and tortoise-shell, reflecting most wonder- 
fully the light of a thousand steadily burn- 
ing tapers. Flanking the cross-bearer, but a 
few feet behind him, came two more stan- 
dard-bearers, of lesser stature, as became 
their lesser importance. They carried the 
flying standards of the Holy Roman Empire, 
of the day before it was holy, with the world- 
conquering letters inscribed upon them in 
heavy golden embroidery,“ S. P.Q. R.” Then 
followed the main body of cofrades, or Naza- 
renes, of the brotherhood, a long trail of 
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light extending back as far as the eye can 
see in the darkness of the winding, sinuous 
Street of the Serpents. For a moment—for 
a minute—we strain our eyes in vain; but 
at last the sacred image rises out of the 
darkness into view. It is a constellation of 
rising stars, an avalanche of light and 
color, advancing majestically through the 
darkness which it dispels. The platform, 
or float, bearing the image of our Lady of 
Sorrows draws nearer and nearer, floating 
as smoothly as a gondola upon summer seas. 
But as it comes still nearer the secret of the 
prosaic moving power is betrayed by the 
hard and rhythmic breathing of the forty or 
fifty porters, who, harnessed up, with collars 
about their necks and trace-straps to bring 
their back muscles into play, are bearing 
wearily along the platform and the image, 
hidden from general view by the drapery 
which hangs from the float. It is perhaps 
characteristic of Andalusian indolence that, 
with all the pride they take in the success- 
ful appearance of their particular images, 
the brothers have never taken the precious 
burden upon their own backs. The porters 
are all imported Gallegos, or Galicians, who 
in Seville, as everywhere else on the Penin- 
sula, are the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water. 

Once opposite the seated dignitaries, one 
of the muffled Nazarenes raps three times 
with a great silver hammer upon the plat- 
form. It is a signal which the porters are 
not loath to hear. The platform comes to 
a standstill, and the image sinks down, like 
a swan alighting on the soft, yielding 
bosom of the sea. Only, if you stoop 
down and look, you will see the porters, 
running with perspiration, and lying flat 
upon their bellies, like dogs that are dead 
beat, upon the uneven paving of the streets. 
Since the dazzling cross appeared in view, 
attracting to its mirror surface the rays of 
light and sending them out in brilliant re- 
flection, every head is bare, and all have 
risen. Later some kneel in sient prayer 
before the approach of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
and then there follows a general buzz of con- 
versation, the subject of which is, I regret 
to say, the new mantle which Our Lady is 
wearing to-day for the first time. 

It is of magnificent dark-blue damask 
velvet, bordered with lace, and embroidered 
profusely in gold and silver, with great and 
peculiar beauty of irregular design. The 
image, which is believed to be by Roldan, is of 
heroic size, and the idea of great height that 
it gives is intensified by the raised platform 
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on which the image stands, and by the gor- 
geous gilded crown and circumambient halo 
which surmount and surround the head. 
Our Lady wears a girdle of gold studded 
with many precious stones, and carries in 
her hands, which are singularly lifelike, a 
kerchief of delicate point-lace, as transparent 
and light as a web of the fairies’ weaving. 
It is the most precious piece of lace in the 
Montpensier collection, and it has well be- 
come queens in sorrow and princes in exile 
before now. If only half the legends are true 
that they spin about this lightly woven web, 
which has been bathed in the tears of many 
a woe, what stories it might tell, what gentle 
secrets reveal! The platform upon which 
the image is placed is covered with mossy 
banks, from out of which nod the grace- 
ful flowers of the month; while about the 
float on every side, and in every possible for- 
mation of candelabrum and candlestick, are 
burning thousands of tapers, which, taken 
together with the torches of the Nazarenes, 
flood the dark plaza with the light of the 
most garish day. About her neck hangs a 
great string of barbaric pearls, perhaps the 
spoil of some successful razzia made by a 
Seville chieftain down the Barbary coast, in 
the ages that are gone. Her bosom glistens 
like a breastplate of stars. There are ru- 
bies and diamonds, sapphires and emeralds, 
upon it; and many are of great price—dy- 
ing gifts, for the most part, of the camareras, 
or tirewomen, of the sacred image. 

One of the cofrades now gave the signal 
for departure—the three short, sharp raps 
with the silver hammer. There was heard 
the low rustle of the many hempen sandals 
worn by the invisible Galicians, and the 
image of Our Lady, in all the pomp of her 
new raiment, floated down the plaza toward 
the dark, narrow street which leads to the 
cathedral. 

The shadows were claiming it for their 
own when there rang out from one of the 
overlooking balconies an invocation (saeta, 
or arrow— winged words, as they call them 
in Seville) to the Lady of Sorrows, who is 
passing out of our sight. The strong-voiced 
singer stood in a bower of flowers, on the 
balcony of one of the ancient ramshackle 
houses which, across the plaza, face the 
Municipal Building. Her face was the face 
of a sibyl, dark and mysterious; her voice 
the voice of a prophet, shrill, piercing, and 
not altogether of this world. One’arm was 
raised above her head, as though to menace 
with their doom the thoughtless thousands 
below, who smoked cigarettes and ate sweets 
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in the boxes, and discussed the toilets of the 
images as though they were theatrical celeb- 
rities at the play. 


La Virgen de los Dolores 
Siempre la traigo conmigo, 
Aquel que no la trajere 
No me tenga por amigo. 


(The Virgin of Sorrows 
I carry her always with me, 
And he who bears her not 
Can be no friend to me.) 


On the afternoon of Holy Wednesday 
five more processions went out, and as many 
more on Maundy Thursday. It is customary 
to spend Thursday morning in visiting the 
shrines and sagrarios in which the sacred 
images hold court, awaiting the coming of 
the eventful hour when they are carried out 
on their yearly pilgrimage to the basilica. 
The faithful naturally flock first to the 
shrine in which the image is housed and 
the cofradia convened to which they be- 
long, or in which they are most directly in- 
terested. Subsequently all in the least 
rigid in their observance of Holy Week visit 
some six or seven other churches; and it is 
quite natural that these churches should in- 
variably be the ones in which are installed 
the most gorgeous and the most popular 
images. And here, in hushed whispers, are 
exchanged many amusing confidences be- 
tween them as to the comparative artistic 
merits of the image before them and their 
own peculiar and parochial image. 

After the visits and the pilgrimages to the 
shrines, the stations of the day are concluded 
by a visit to the monument in the cathedral. 
It is a chapelle ardente which represents the 
Holy Sepulcher. The chapel is crowded by 
a great procession of ecclesiastical and civic 
dignitaries, who, headed by the cardinal and 
the governor in full regalia, march from the 
Sagrario to the monument, through the 
winding aisles of the church, bearing in 
their hands great blood-red candles which 
shed a shuddering sanguine light, and tell of 
the deed that the world is lamenting. 

I was so fortunate as to convince the stern 
cofrade on guard that I was not an emissary 
of the envious macarenos, a rival brother- 
hood—that, indeed, I too was quite of his 
opinion that there is no other image in the 
world like the fair, promising face of Our 
Lady of Hope; and so I was admitted into 
the sacred precincts of the shrine, and wit- 
nessed the finishing touches that were given 
to Our Lady’s toilet. As I entered the som- 
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ber gray church, I found the select council 
of cofrades and their critical womankind 
scrutinizing most closely the sacred image 
and her toilet, upon which the elder brother of 
the fraternity, and the elder sister, or chief 
tirewoman, had spent so many hours of anx- 
ious thought during the year. These serene 
worthies were passing through the ordeal with 
surprising composure, and making a show of 
listening with Olympian indifference to the 
shower of suggestions and criticisms which 
fell upon their handiwork. There was one 
amendment which, proposed by a young 
and pretty matron, seemed well taken and 
came very near being carried. It was, Why 
should Our Lady of Hope carry a kerchief in 
her hand?—“as if Hope ever came to grief 
and dissolved in tears,” said the vivacious 
matron, upon whom, I noticed, the elder 
sister did not look with that affection which 
we hear distinguished the early Christians. 

“Why should Our Lady of Hope carry a 
point-lace kerchief?” ran the query; and the 
younger and more thoughtless members of 
the fraternity rallied to the cry, proud of 
having propounded a question which visibly 
was the occasion of some confusion in the 
high council. At last the keeper of the 
archives arrived, and the question was re- 
ferred to him. 

“Why should Our Lady of Hope carry a 
kerchief? ” he repeated. “ Pues bien, because, 
in the first place, our lord Don Philip II of 
Spain made a grant, in the year 1560, out of 
his private purse, of six hundred golden 
ducats, with which he ordered that the 
most delicate kerchief to be found in all 
Flanders be bought for Our Lady, to be worn 
by her on the journey to the cathedral, and 
on all féte and holy days for al! time.” 

“But what should our bright and smiling 
Lady of Hope do with a kerchief?” con- 
tinued the vivacious matron. “Does it not 
seem out of place in her toilet?” 

“What should Our Lady do with the 
king’s kerchief?” roared the parchment- 
faced antiquarian. “What should she do 
with it but wipe away the tears from the 
cheeks of those who have fallen down before 
strange gods, and come to her hopeless?” 

The members of the young and critical 
party shrank away, and took refuge in the 
dark and somber recesses of the more dis- 
tant chapel for a while; but soon they re- 
turned, undaunted, to criticize. 

“There is too much kohl on one of Our 
Lady’s eyebrows, and the rouge on one 
cheek makes the other cheek look pale and 
haggard,” they asserted. This charge raised 
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a hot debate, and the council was not will- 
ing to have it simply voted down until the 
matter had been thoroughly investigated. 
The declining sun filled the vaulted ceiling 
of the church with a flood of light, but only 
a faint reflection of it came down into the 
dark nave where the image was placed. The 
candles about the float were lighted, but 
immediately extinguished, both factions 
agreeing that nothing is so deceptive as 
candle-light by day. So as a last and 
final expedient, a great scaling-ladder was 
brought, and a young and agile cofrade 
climbed up the ladder to the vaulted ceiling, 
and, catching the still strong rays of the 
setting sun in a mirror, reflected them down 
upon the upturned visage of Our Lady of 
Hope. And now, after careful scrutiny in 
this strong light, the council decided unan- 
imously that one brow had been unduly 
darkened, but that the little touches of 
rouge which had been given to the cheeks 
were equable and beyond criticism. “’T is 
the very breath of life, the hue of health 
itself,” said the gallant antiquarian, who 
kissed the tirewoman’s hand in compliment 
and in homage; adding in a loud voice, that 
all might hear, “No one knows so well how 
to place rouge artistically as the elder sis- 
ter,” at which complimentary outburst the 
elder sister seemed only moderately pleased. 

In the twilight the great doors of the 
church are thrown back with a loud noise 
as of the discharge of a cannon; the altar- 
boys rush ahead, sprinkling heavy waves 
of incense over the noisome streets; and out 
of the slough of the low-lying tenement dis- 
trict the beautiful image is carried toward 
the grand basilica, the central and glorious 
shrine. 

It is after midnight, the morning of Good 
Friday, and there is not a single man, woman, 
or child in all Seville a-sleeping. It is as 
though some imperial edict had gone forth, 
and that they, in obedience to it, had come 
and assembled in their thousands in the 
great squares and public places, in the 
Street of the Serpents and the Plaza of 
San Francisco, to witness in decorous silence 
the strange, unusual sights that were to be 
revealed to them. The cafés are mobbed, but 
with reserved, monosyllabic mobs. While 
there is conversation, there is no chatter; and 
little by little even the clatter of the dominoes 
is hushed, for the players have fallen asleep, 
and their heavy heads are resting on the 
marble tables. Little by little, conversation 
dies away entirely; and when at last the 
waiters, who are tired of seeing so many 
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FUNERAL MARCH, FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OLD, PLAYED BY THE COFRADIAS OF SEVILLE 


customers and so few orders, hasten in an- 
swer to a sound, they learn that it was 
merely the murmuring of a sleeping man 
who ordered a glass of beer, but awakes to 
countermand it before the surprised waiter 
is gone. In fact, the customers only sigh for 
beds, and with these the proprietor has no 
license to provide them. The hours creep by 
with leaden wings. Every now and then a 
self-sacrificing scout ventures out to bring 





the news of how goes the night, and whether 
the processions come or not. And so time 
passes until three o’clock, when suddenly 
the shrill sound of a saeta echoes through 
the café, and hundreds of the sleeping 
men and women jump from their dreams, 
and, clapping their hats upon their heads, 
rush for the door at the same moment. 
The shrill cry announces the coming of the 
Procession of Silence, which has stolen upon 
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IN THEIR PARADE AT DAWN OF GOOD FRIDAY. (COMPOSER UNKNOWN.) 


us. A shrill boyish voice rings out in the A strange, medieval monotone music fills 


stillness of the early morning with: the air with quaint, yet not inharmonious, 
Mirarlo por donde viene sound. It is a funeral march that was writ- 

El mejor de los nacios, ten for this cofradia four hundred years ago, 

Trayendo la cruz 4 cuestas, and the cofradia could not parade to any 

Y el rostro descolorio. other except this strange medley of instru- 

mental music, in which the now uncommon 


(Behold him as he comes, 


The noblest born of woman, sounds of the fagotto, the oboe, and the 
Bearing on his back our cross, clarionet prevail. The music of this march 
His face so pale and wan.) is religiously preserved in the Church of 
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FROM A SKETCH BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 


A PROCESSION NEAR THE CATHEDRAL. 


San Antonio Abad, where the organist told 
me, while I was engaged in transcribing it, 
that he believed the music dated back to the 
crusading days, though, unfortunately, it is 
merely tradition handed down from organist 
to organist, and not historical data, upon 
which he based this opinion. These strange 
musical expressions of sorrow die away in the 
distance as the noiseless Procession of Silence 
disappears down the quiet, ghostly streets 
like the fabric of a dream. 

The crowds are now on the tiptoe of ex- 
citement, for a float is approaching, heralded 
by a great cross of repoussé silver, which 
excites more general attention and worship 
than any other. It is the cofradia of San 
Lorenzo, perhaps the most wealthy of all the 
fraternities, and certainly the most aristo- 
cratic. Its table of membership is merely a 
transcription of the names of the nobility of 
the province. The first and most famous 
image of the fraternity is the one which is 
called Our Father, Christ of the Great Power. 
While there are hundreds and hundreds of 
members of the cofradia, the cult of this 
image knows no parish or ward limitations, 
like the cult of the Virgin of the Column in 
Zaragoza. Here in Seville the Christ of the 
Great Power is the most popular and most 
often prayed to. The image itself is the 
masterpiece of Montajies, a great wooden 


effigy of the Son of man bowed and crushed 
under the weight of the cross. Here the 
genius of the sculptor has breathed life into 
the formless block, and turned the wood into 
flesh and blood. Behind this Christ of the 
Great Power the army of penitents walk; 
for in sickness and qin trouble and in dis- 
tress, it is to this image that the vow is 
made, and the thank-offering brought upon 
relief. The army of penitents presents the 
most interesting scene of the many tableaux 
which, in panoramic sequence, the proces- 
sion unfolds. Some of the penitents there 
are who seem to think their load of sin but 
light, the weight of their obligation small. 
These are those who have during the year 
made a vow that they would bear a candle in 
honor of the favorite image in case some 
small worldly interest of theirs should be pro- 
tected, some venture prosper. These, prin- 
cipally women, walk with their long, heavy 
tapers on high, appearing somewhat sleepy 
and bored, and perhaps determined to be 
more chary as to making vows in the future. 
But the real penitents— by their works let us 
judge them—are the men who stagger along 
the uneven way bearing upon their shoulders 
heavy wooden crosses, under the weight of 
which they stagger and stumble, until at 
last many of them fall from sheer weari- 
ness. Some of the penitents, who are all 
heavily hooded and disguised in the costume 
of the Nazarenes, are followed by their 
anxious families, desirous of assisting the 
heavy-laden head of the house up some par- 
ticularly steep hill. But this filial assistance 
is generally stoutly refused. I saw one aged 
and infirm penitent refuse all assistance from 
his sons, until at last overtaxed’ nature 
reached the limit of endurance, and he fell 
over in the street in a syncope, and had to 
becarried home upona litter, with his calvary 
incomplete. As I have said, the penitents 
are disguised, so that idle spectators may 
not know who the repentant sinners are, and 
conjecture as to what their sins may be. 
But there is one muffled figure that bears 
the heaviest cross, and walks painfully with 
unshod and shackled feet over the uneven 
stones, who, owing to the strange and pecu- 
liar penance he performs, cannot hope to en- 
joy the anonymity of his brother penitents. 
The self-imposed penance of the fathers in 
Seville would seem, even as the weight of 
their sins, to be visited upon their children 
unto the last generation of their seed. At 
least, it is true that the staggering youth 
before ns is the twentieth of his name and 
line who has done vicarious penance for the 
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sins of his forefather, a celebrity of the six- 
teenth century who looked “on beauty 
charming” with the eyes of Don Juan Teno- 
rio. He was finally captured, the legend 
relates, by a Barbary corsair, and carried 
a prisoner to Oran, where, manacled and 
chained, he spent many a long and weary 
day wishing that he were dead. But while he 
pined hopelessly in prison he made a solemn 
vow that, should he ever regain his liberty, 
he would walk barefooted, and humbly bear- 
ing his cross, behind the Christ of the Great 
Power in every madrugada, or morning pro- 
cession; and, further, he vowed that he 
would make the annual accomplishment of 
this vow a charge upon his estate for all 
time, by providing that, should any one of 
his male descendants fail in its performance, 
his portion of the estate should go to enrich 
the foundation of a convent. There have 
been no defaulters among the old gallant’s 
heirs; and though the present bearer of the 
proud name is a perfumed and scented 
pollo, a dude of Seville society, he too did 
not shrink from the sacrifice necessary to 
keeping the money in the family. And I 
regret to say that, as he came meekly along 
in this strange guise, his appearance excited 
much amusement among the cther pollos, 
whose inheritance had come to them without 
so unpleasant a condition; and at the sight 
of his bruised and bleeding feet much money 
was wagered on the question of whether he 
would be able to lead the cotillion at the 
Duke of Alba’s on Easter Monday. 

But perhaps the strangest of all the array 
of silent maskers who followed the Christ of 
the Great Power was a little girl of some 
twelve summers, clothed in her communion 
robes, weird and ghostly apparel for this 
the dark hour before the dawn. Her eyes 
were blindfolded, and, unlike the hoods of 
the Nazarenes, there was not left the 
smallest aperture through which she might 
look to choose and pick her way. She 
carried a golden chalice in one hand, while 
with the other she groped and felt her 
way. Every now and then, misled by the de- 
ceiving echo of the music, she would turn 
out of the way, now to the right, and now 
to the left. Once she stumbled and fell, and 
when she rose, in her confusion, started to 
walk back the way she had come; but the 
Nazarenes caught her by the hand, and 
directed her on her way again. The little 
girl in the white communion dress symbolized 
that faith which is blind. 

I drift away from the weird, ghostly pro- 
cession, and walk alone for an hour in the 
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narrow and solitary side streets, where it 
would seem that I leave footprints in the 
accumulated dust of the ages, and waken 
the sleeping sprites and goblins from their 
secular sleep. I walk until the serene star- 
light pales before the bright harbingers of 
the gaudy day; and at dawn, as the mists 
and the shadows vanish before the warm 
breath of the sun, I wander out of the 
labyrinth into a plaza where a great crowd 
is gathered about the entrance of a church. 
The Lady of this fraternity is returning to 
the shrine, and her faithful ones are there 
to do her honor even to the last. With 
great care and circumspection the float is 
carried into the church, and with every term 
of impulsive endearment the crowds who may 
not enter say farewell to the beloved image 
until the following year. I have, most for- 
tunately, been pushed into the front row, 
and am gazing curiously into the dark aisles 
through which the image is disappearing, 
when suddenly a strong arm is laid upon me 
on each side by two of the muffled brothers; 
they push me forward, and the gates close 
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behind me. As I look anxiously about me, 
and see no one but these strange, muffled 
faces surmounted by the tall inquisitorial 
caps, I conjure up visions of Jimenez and 
Torquemada, and feel for the first time that 
Iam within measurable distance of a martyr’s 
death. Fortunately, the kindly cofrades dis- 
abuse my mind before my hair turns gray. 
They are friends; we have stalked bustard 
together for days. They had read the curiosity 
in my eyes, and had pulled me in, that I might 
satisfy it. Warned that the elder brother will 
make it very unpleasant for us all if I am 
discovered, I skulk behind the stone pillars, 
and so perceive the concluding ceremonies 
of the home-coming. Slowly the image is 
carried on the float up the dark aisles, where 
the golden light of the morning now and then 
sheds its deepening rays. The procession 
comes to a halt before a great iron grat- 
ing. Here for the last time the three raps 
of the silver mallet are heard, and the 
float settles gently down upon the ground. 
The cofrades gather around in a semicircle, 
and kneel in prayerful adoration. I look be- 
yond them, and, peering curiously through 
the iron grating, draw back in some surprise, 
and—shall I say it?—awe, too. I rub my 
eyes, and look again. I cannot be mistaken. 
There, behind the grating, kneeling in rising 
tiers, and looking with eyes of steadfast 
adoration upon Our Lady, who has been 
safely returned to their keeping, are praying 
some threescore white-robed nuns of the 
Cistercian order, whose convent adjoins this 
the Church of the Montesion. The prayer 
concluded, the elder brother approaches the 
grating, and through the bars hands over to 
the prioress the golden crown studded with 
jewels which six hours before they had 
placed in the hands of the cofradia to grace 
the image of Our Lady upon this her day. 
And now, with one longing look at the image, 
for the return of which they have been pray- 
ing steadfastly all through the long night, 
the nuns rise, and silently steal away to their 
cloisters, carrying with them the precious 
crown; and singing the Stabat Mater as 
they go. A few minutes later, and I have 
emerged from the cold shadows of the 
church, and, basking in the welcome warmth 
of the sunny plaza, well before I know it I 
have interrupted a lovers’ téte-d-téte—she a 
tall, willowy girl, with the eyes of a seal, and 
great masses of coarse hair falling about her 
shoulders; he a smart labrador, or’ yeoman 
farmer, who has come to town for the fétes 
that are to begin on the morrow, and has 
stopped to bring her a sincere but unseason- 
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able serenade before going on to his inn. 
They do not mind my being in the plaza half 
as much as I do myself, and the young trou- 
badour sings as he catches the rose from 
her hair which she throws him: 


Cuando toquen 4 gloria 
Las campanitas, 
Prometo despertarte 
Si estas dormida. 


(When the merry chimes ring— 

The chimes that ring in the Gloria— 
I promise to awaken thee, 

If thou art sleeping, love.) 


But she is waking and waiting with the 
love-light in her eyes. 


THE basilica is lighted to-night with only 
six large candles, puny, struggling beacons 
which seem every moment about to be 
drowned in the great sea of rising shadows. 
The main altar is desolate and bare, and all 
the refulgent glory has departed from it. To 
the right of it, however, there stands a cross 
bearing on a framework the images of the 
twelve disciples. Over the head of each 
image there burns a ‘slender taper, which 
sends out a tiny thread of light to battle 
weakly with the darkness which deepens 
with every moment. 

About the many chapels and in the deep 
recesses innumerable throngs of the faith- 
ful are lying outstretched upon the ground, 
broken with fatigue, where they await the 
singing of the Miserere. The stern chant 
which rolls out from the gloom of the choir 
is not softened by the gentle note of a 
woman’s voice, and it grates upon the ear 
and sends a chill to the heart. But this 
dirge will not be prolonged indefinitely; for, 
see! at the conclusion of each verse of the 
canticle a dark cloud passes before one of 
the candles that surmount the images on the 
cross, and when the cloud passes away the 
candle is burning no more; and now, giving 
out only a feeble, flickering light, but one 
candle remains. This last verse of the 
shadow-song seems interminable; the chant 
is pitched in a deeper key of human woe; and 
some of the unstrung women among the 
worshipers sob convulsively as they gaze 
through the darkness toward the light of 
the world, which is being overwhelmed in the 
gathering shadows. 

The chant is over now, and the last great 
taper wavers and flickers until it would seem 
as though it too is about to be extinguished 
by the shadow-clouds. But no; it is firmly 
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grasped by an invisible hand, and slowly 
borne down one of the aisles leading to the 
sacristy, leaving behind it a yellow wake of 
light. Carefully hooded, this light is kept 
burning behind the altar until the hour of 
the resurrection, when every candle in the 
cathedral must be lighted with the sacred fire 
which seemed to fail, but which has lived 
on in the holy of holies. 

A cry of terror now falls upon our ears, 
and the distraught women spring from the 
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titude, are crouching over the cold tombs of 
long-forgotten kings, with their eyes resting 
hopelessly on the altars and the shrines, 
where impenetrable darkness reigns. The 
outward and visible despair of the multitude 
could not have been greater if the vandal 
kings were knocking, as of old, at their 
gates, or the black death were devastating 
their homes, and they were fleeing to the 
altars and the holy places, to find there no 
beacon of hope or promise of guidance to lead 
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floor and clasp one another as though in 
dire despair. Fromthe choir there comes the 
sound as of a thunderbolt, reverberating 
through the forest of marble pillars and 
great granite arches, and then ensues a 
great and speaking silence, through which 
we every now and then seem to hear the 
refrain of the canticle: “O Jerusalem, turn 
to thy God!” A feeling akin to fear pos- 
sesses the multitudes who crouch in the 
shadows, awe-stricken and speechless. As 
the sound of this thunder, the manner of 
making which is an ecclesiastical secret, 
rolls away, there follows a pause, and we 
are given a breathing-spell, in which we 
comprehend the spectacular majesty of the 
scene. Weary with their long vigils, their 
fasts, and their many visits to the sagrarios, 
the worshipers, in deathlike weariness of at- 


them out of the sea of shadow which would 
seem about to overwhelm the world. Andnow 
an incident occurred, so strange, so strik- 
ing, and so unforeseen, that it will be spoken 
of in Seville in the years that are to come, 
when the thousands who crouched on the 
tombstones that night in the dark Sagrario 
will have disappeared from the face of the 
earth altogether. The shadows have been 
growing shorter, and the streams of light 
which the silver moon sheds have been grow- 
ing longerand broader and brighter;and then 
the shadows disappear altogether, as if by 
magic, all save one, which is cast by a great 
cross out on the battlements of the fortress 
cathedral. Slowly the shadow assumed the 
shape of the sacred symbol, and then, as 
the moon rose higher and the clouds rolled 
between, it too was gone. Few had ever 
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noticed this cross before, and none knew 
why the human architect of the great pile, 
whose name to-day is even forgotten and 
unknown, had placed it there, one cross 
among so many. But those who witnessed 
the moving scene, the joy of the kneeling 
multitudes at seeing this sign of grace, knew 
that it had not been placed there in vain; 
that on this night, after ages of inactivity, 
this cross fulfilled its mission. 

The gentle sound of low, sweet music 
steals softly down from one of the distant 
galleries, and slowly the Sagrario is filled 
with the soft echoes of angel voices that have 
strayed. The first clear note is of a woman’s 
voice, a bell-like soprano; one looks to see 
the upturned, pleading face of a Magdalen. 
And then comes the tragedy, a great volume 
of sweeping sound, as a summer storm blow- 
ing through a tropical scene, bending low 
the heads of the forest kings, and bereaving 


the meadows of their flowers. There rolls’ 


out a great, thunderous sound, as though 
the voice of the heavens was foretelling 
some world-wide catastrophe; and then 
there follows a piercing cry of despair, 
which, it would seem, will never cease to 
roll back from arch to arch, from chapel to 


chapel, which at last, however, dies away in 
a sigh of utter hopelessness. 

There is another pause, and then a soft, 
low music of gentle yet swelling melody 
wanders through the great gaunt pile, and 
descends upon the worshipers with the bless- 


ing of a benediction. It tells of running 
brooks, of singing birds, and seems to bring 
with it into the atmosphere of tombs the 
sweet fragrance of flowers; and at last it 
too dies reluctantly away, in a sigh which 
is the breath of relief and renewed hope, not 
the gasp of despair. The thousands slowly 
arise, and silently steal from the edifice; for 
the sign of the cross is still upon them. 

On Saturday morning at ten o’clock the 
veil which has shrouded the altar is parted 
with dramatic effect, and there stands re- 
vealed the great tableau of the descent of 
the cross. The little tinkling bells in the 
choirs and the chapels give the signal, 
and then follows, a moment later, the 
booming sound of the great bells in the 
Giralda, which have tolled so sadly during 
the days of sorrow. But now they ring out 
right merrily the glad tidings of the resur- 
rection, and on the moment Seville sheds 
its habiliments of woe, and stands revealed, 
the gay and blithesome city of old. Burnt- 
offerings are displayed in every shrine; from 
every monastery is heard the triumphal ho- 
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sanna of the monks, from every convent the 
treble alleluias of the nuns; and Lent is over. 


WE are returning from the social function 
of the week; for, alas! even gay and lazy 
Seville has its social functions which must 
be borne with. It is the tablado, or inspec- 
tion of the black bulls which, with great 
pomp and ceremony and at the cost of a 
king’s ransom, are to be killed to-morrow by 
the most celebrated matadors in the king- 
dom. While there is a great lack of money 
in Seville to buy bread, there is always 
enough money forthcoming, even from the 
pauper’s treasury, to pay the way into the 
bull-ring; and every one in Seville who is a 
good Christian will attend the Easter bull- 
fight, even if, as not seldom happens, he has 
to pawn his household gcds and sacred im- 
ages to do so. 

To compensate ourselves for this boredom, 
we, on returning homeward, enter a gipsy 
garden, where, in bowers of jasmine and 
honeysuckle, the Gaditan dancing-girls dis- 
port themselves as they did in the days of the 
poet Martial. Penthelusa is as graceful and 
as lissome to-day as when, in the ages gone, 
she captured Pompey with her subtle dance 
—as when Martial descanted upon her beau- 
ties and graces in classic words, centuries 
ago. The hotel-keepers in Seville are gen- 
erally very careful to introduce their pa- 
trons only to gardens where the Bowdlerized 
editions of the dance are performed; but I 
commend to those who think they can “sit 
it out ” the archaic versions which are danced 
naturally to-day, as they were in the days of 
the Cesars, by light-limbed enchainers of 
hearts, and flamenca girls with brown skins 
and cheeks that are soft like the side of the 
peach which is turned to the ripening sun; 
and in their dark, lustrous eyes you read as 
plain as print the story of the sorrows and 
the joys of a thousand years of living. Now 
they dance about with the grace of houris, 
the abandon of mznads or of nymphs be- 
fore Actzon peeped; and now, when the 
dance is over, the moment of madness past, 
they cover their feet with shawls, that you 
may not see how dainty they are, and with- 
draw sedately and sad from the merry circle, 
and sit for hours under the banana-trees, 
crooning softly some mournful couplet in 
the crooked gipsy tongue. 

But now the moment has come for the one 
unmixed delight and pleasure of the day— 
that of boldly walking straight away for half 
an hour or so into the Santa Cruz quarter, 
about dusk, and then endeavoring to find 
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one’s way out before midnight. It is the 
most ancient, or, at all events, the barrio 
which has best preserved the characteristics 
of a Moorish and then a medieval town. I 
have walked for an hour through the laby- 
rinth of narrow lanes through which one 
could not trundle a wheelbarrow with ease. 
The clear starlight gives me confidence in 
my path-finding powers, and so I keep on to 
the scene of Don Juan’s legendary orgies, 
conversion, and death. I walk down the 
narrow Street of Life until it is intersected 
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and hot with the speed with which he has 
brought the news of where the candle of 
life is burning low. He and the sacristan, 
swinging his red lantern, lead the way 
through the labyrinth. We emerge at last 
into a plazuela, where we breathe more 
freely, and pause before making a dive 
again into the pent-up, narrow lanes which 
the sacristan and the messenger of ill news 
know as well as the letters of the alphabet. 
As we are about to make our second start, 
a court equipage dashes into the silent 
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sharply by the Street of Death, and then I 
keep on to the Place of the Coffin. I am be- 
ginning to weary of these lonely byways, to 
which the solitude of deserts is noisy com- 
pany, when suddenly an iron gate which 
I had not noticed in the wall before me 
springs open with a click, and two choris- 
ters, bearing great lighted candles, spring 
out before me as though sped by some 
magic catapult. Then follows a glitter- 
ing canopy embroidered in silver and 
gold. It is borne by four acolytes. Under 
it walks the priest, bearing the blessed 
sacrament, and the sacred olives to anoint 
the dying. The gate is the postern of the 
church, and behind the priest walks a young 
workman, covered with the dust of his labor, 


plazuela, which now reverberates with the 
vibrating sounds of clattering horse-hoofs 
and jangling chains. I hear a low alto from 
the two royal occupants of the carriage, 
who a few hours before I had seen admir- 
ing the bulls, and the spirited horses with 
unusual severity are thrown upon their 
haunches, and the woman who has worn an 
earthly crown, and the other, who might 
have, descend from the carriage, and are 
conversing in low whispers with the priest 
before the startled footman has reached 
the door. They have offered the royal 
equipage to transport the blessed sacra- 
ment to the home of the dying. But the 
messenger of death smiles through his tears: 
the royal carriage could never reach the 
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corral, or tenement, where he lives; some of 

the streets are so narrow that even a stout 

mule would have difficulty in squeezing his 

way through. I expected that then the 

royal women would withdraw. But no; the 

sacristan bows low, presenting them with 
392 


candles, and they too follow in the train of 
the priest and the mourners. We march on 
in silence for a minute or two through the 
streets, which are so narrow now that, look- 
ing up, one cannot see the stars above. At 
last we stop at a great portal which is sur- 
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mounted with the arms of a famous family 
whose house has now become a tenement 
hive. The night-watchman is awaiting, on 
bended knees, the coming of the priest. In- 
side the patio we find a great deserted gar- 
den, rather than the courtyard of a tenement. 
Flowers are growing in wild, luxuriant pro- 
fusion, and vines cover the unbeautiful sights 
from view; and as we enter, the innumerable 
birds in the swinging cages, dazed and blinded 
by the light of the candles that we bring, think 
that daylight has surprised them in their 
slumbers, and after a few sleepy chirrups be- 
gin to pipe away their morning song. 

The priest springs up a flight of rickety 
stairs; only the sacristan precedes him with 
the red lantern, and then withdraws. . For a 
moment is he alone with the dying; then he 
reappears at the door. The confession must 
have been short, or has the happy sinner lost 
consciousness and remembrance of sin? The 
priest appears on the balcony, and beckons 
us to draw near; and the mourner and the 
night-watchman, the curious beggars from 
the street, the humble dwellers in the tene- 
ment, and the women of royal lineage, all 
walk reverentially up the ramshackle stairs, 
and fall on their knees in the presence of 
death, and pray for the repose of the depart- 
ing soul, while the priest sanctifies the dying 
body with the anointment of the sacred oils. 

Down below, in the garden, where I remain, 
there was a bed of flowers—of roses and of 
pinks—which was more orderly and seemed 
better cared for than the rest; and I under- 
stood why as I saw near by, in the crotch of 
an apricot-tree, the image of the Virgin of 
Victory, to whom the gardeners pray; and I 
knew that the fruits and the flowers of this 
garden were devoted to the cult of Our Lady. 
A woman is kneeling and sobbing bitterly 
before the image, and soon she comes to me, 
and tells me, in the open-hearted way of the 
people, that she who is in agony up there, 
over whom are being spoken the strange 
Latin words that float to where we stand, 
is her sister. “ You know,” she said, clutching 
my arm convulsively, “we began to dance 
and sing and make merry in the bower of the 
honeysuckle when the Santa Catalina rang 
out the Gloria, and we danced like mad; for 
we had not danced—not once—throughout 
Lent. Suddenly she fell, and a red stream 
flowed from her mouth. Sir, friend, do you 
think my sister is dying in mortal sin? The 
love of life wasin her eye—when death came.” 


I SPEND the Easter morning in the belvedere 
of the Giralda, this old Moorish watch-tower 
Vou. LVI.—50. 
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about which to-day roll waves of incense 
which arise from the high pontifical mass 
that is being celebrated in the cathedra! ‘be- 
low. I ascend the winding passages which 
whisper of Al-Mansour, the world-conqueror 
of Islam, and Don Juan of Austria, his 
Christian emulator. I would like to ride 
up here, too, as these great men did, on a 
steel-clad destrer; and on the summit, half- 
way betwixt heaven and earth, weave my 
day-dream, as they did, or worship the glory 
of the rising sun, and bid it be the emblem 
of my course, as they did. But perhaps it is 
better not to invite comparisons. A little 
king, the seventh Ferdinand, rode up here, 
too, with great flowing plumes and bright 
armor, and the good Castilian chroniclers, 
who love not to say slighting things of their 
kings, cannot refrain from remarking that 
the seventh Ferdinand looked quite ridicu- 
lous and out of place. 

I seem to be reading a page from the book 
of life by a flash of lightning as I conjure 
up the picture which the Moorish chroni- 
cler draws of the world-conqueror standing 
there alone under the great roof of the 
tower, communing with his God, while the 
chieftains clash their arms in the Court of 
Pardon beneath, and the faithful outside 
cry to him to be up and away, that there 
must be no pause in the course of the con- 
queror, from the rising of the sun to the 
going down of the same. 

And I remember a desolate spot by Shellah, 
down the Barbary coast, on the banks of the 
stagnant river which the sea has walled up 
with barriers of sand, and a low mound over 
which there once rose a humble desert 
mosque, which has long since fallen in. 
The herdsmen who dwell near by pay no 
great attention to this heap of rubbish; to 
them it is simply a Marabout’s tomb, and 
there are many Marabouts’ tombs in Morocco, 
and many of them are more splendid to be- 
hold. But every now and then there come to 
this desolate spot a band of roving Berbers, 
and they prove by the sheep-bound archives 
of their race which they carry, and the as- 
tronomical calculations which they make, 
that here lies buried their erstwhile con- 
queror Al-Mansour, the lord of the world. 

And every now and then, appearing 
brightly through the fresh green leafage of 
the trees along the Guadalquivir, comes into 
view the funeral of the girl who died yester- 
day. Shining brightly,—for the Sevillans 
wear bright colors from the cradle to the 
grave,—the coffin of the dancing-girl is 
striped with red and yellow, and is sur- 
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mounted with a great palm, which tells the 
passer-by that she who is borne on the 
shoulders of her brothers to the court 
of peace was a maiden, an unblown rose 
plucked before its time. Gay ribbons and 
streamers gently float behind the funeral 
cortége; the few mourners grasp them in 
their hands, and in the distance wouid seem 
engaged in some gay ribbon figure about the 
hearse. Toward them there comes over the 
bridge a proud picador, the bright harbinger 
of all the red and gold and yellow bravery 
which an Easter bull-fight displays. One by 
one the mourners drop away, and, crossing 
themselves, join the brighter crowds, the 
gayer throngs, that are filling with a great 
panorama of color the avenues which lead 
to the Place of the Bulls. 

We will follow the funeral cortége only a 
little way up the river beyond the city walls 
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to the burial-place which the Guadalquivir 
floods every spring, and where the roses, 
like the flowers of Pastum, bloom twice 
or thrice every year; and then we too re- 
turn to the city, and with the other mourners 
are swept along by the great crowds that are 
hurrying to the place of sacrifice; and we 
too join in the buzz of admiration as Pen- 
thelusa, the sister of the dancing-girl of 
Martial, as of the dancing-girl who is borne 
to her grave to-day, springs down from her 
cart, and, straightening out her white man- 
tilla and arranging the folds of her fantas- 
tic panuelo, which was embroidered in the 
distant Philippines, joins her friends of the 
aficion (“fancy”) with the cry: 

Olé, viva mi tierra! 

(Holé, long live our land!) 


—the land of Maria Santisima. 


FATRYLAND. 
BY J. RUSSELL TAYLOR. 


Le need not travel to a star; 
I The way is easy, and not far— 
An hour’s walk, a mile from town. 


The herons of the old lagoon 

Lead you along the path; for sign 

Are arrowhead-blossoms, frail and fine, 
Beside the water: then the wood 
Takes you; but only by the blood 
Leaping, and by the sudden start 

Of the overfull and thrilling heart, 
You know you see it face to face. 


The greenwood bowers a sunny space 
For song-sparrow tinkling; and below 
July’s green lap is full of snow, 

Is drifted rich with white and pink 

Of bouncing-bet from brink to brink; 
The haunted air resounds between 
With humming-birds, obscure and keen, 
Like burnt-out stars that dart and float, 
With but a last fire at the throat. 


You saw but common summer flowers? 
Heard but a hum that drowsed the hours? 
Your blood leaped not, nor shook your heart? 
Ah, well; I know no other chart. 

The path is for your feet as far 


As that which lessens to a star. 
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MODERN 
BY ELIZABETH 


} OLLAND has been the etchers’ country 
from the time of Rembrandt, Vandyke, 
and Cornelis Visscher to the present; but it 
is also preéminently the colorists’ country. 

Its amber canals reflect and tone the land- 
scape like a Claude Lorrain glass, or the 
mellow varnish on a Hobbema. The interiors 
of the peasants’ houses are dark and rich and 
colorful. In lighter keys, but still subdued, 
as though a restraining hand held the artist 
back from vulgar riot in color, and opened 
his vision to the subtler refinements of soft, 
diffused light, there are the clouded skies of 
the Northern sea-coast, the fogs which drift 
inland, the silvery green of the moist mea- 
dows—nature in her more pensive and poetic 
moods. 

The Dutchman is not a posewr, evolving 
his color-scheme from preconceived ideas, 
and affectedly following a receipt for clever 
facture. He has always been an earnest 
student of nature—the nature about him, 
which is very different from the highly keyed 
nature under more brilliant skies, as Fro- 
mentin discovered when he wrote from 
Scheveningen: 

“The grass here is sear, the dunes pale, 
the beach colorless, the sea milky, the sky 
cloudy, but wonderfully aérial. Red is the 
only color which asserts itself in this sub- 
dued gamut, the tonality of which remains 
so grave.” 

Certain lessons the old Dutch masters 
learned on these sketching-grounds: first, 
to draw perfectly; and, later, the secret of 
values. 

“TI do not know,” continues Fromentin, 
“what was the opinion of Pietre de Hooghe, 
of Terburg, or of Metzu concerning values, 
if even they had a name to express that 
subtilty in relation; all the same, the life of 
their works, the beauty of them all, depends 
on the knowing employment of this principle. 
Their delicacy and mystery came from air 
around the objects, shadows around the 
lights, transposition of tones, the most mar- 
velous employment that has ever been made 
of clair-obscur—the art of rendering atmo- 
sphere visible.” 

This heritage the modernschool of Holland 
received from theirfathers. The French had 
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it also from theirs; but it has been the glory 
of the Dutch painters that they have pre- 
served the old traditions, while the French 
think that they are more artistic because 
they have abandoned them in daring explora- 
tion and innovations. 

With their skilful use of drawing and 
values the Dutch have preserved their pre- 
eminence as tonalists, and have added to 
these painter qualities a certain sentiment 
which gives their works a charm both to the 
connoisseur and to every person of feeling. 

The prime movers in this modern school 
are well known to us in America through 
their works. A half-dozen of the more 
prominent men were introduced to the 
readers of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE in 
March, 1889, by Mrs. Harry Chase, in her 
admirable article “ Dutch Painters at Home.” 
While these masters still hold their own, and 
cannot be passed over in any article on con- 
temporary art in Holland, there have arisen 
a number of younger men worthy to be 
ranked with those who have already won 
fame, and of whom we are certain to hear 
and see more in the early years of the com- 
ing century. 

Some of these, as Isaac Israels, ten Cate, 
Bosch Reiz, and others, have studied in 
Paris, and have interested themselves in the 
problems attacked by the modern French- 
man; others, as De Zwart, Offermans, De 
Bock, and indeed the majority of the coming 
men, while distinctly original, belong virtu- 
ally te the Dutch school as we know it, 
either in color tone or in subject. Still, 
among all this procession of the men of to- 
morrow there are no direct pupils or imita- 
tors of their elders, and some are seeking 
new and adventurous paths. Some, like 
Veth, are doubtless inspired by Direr 
and other old German masters; others, as 
Toorop, by Buddhist theogonies, or by Java- 
nese and Hindu art. Bauer has been im- 
pressed by travel in the Orient, Der Kinderen 
by medieval decorative painting, others by 
the symbolists, the idealists, the impression- 
ists, or the mystics; but all are deeply ear- 
nest, striving honestly and ably to express 
themselves, and deserve to be heard, and 
will be heard in the near future. 
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The Hague is the artistic center of Hol- 
land. Amsterdam, with her great gallery, 
her many talented artists, and her colony 
at Laren, is a close rival; but The Hague, as 
the seat of government and the residence of 
the aristocracy, is perhaps the better patron 
of art, while its academy attracts the student. 

Of the artists residing at The Hague who 
have made their reputation, who have already 
“arrived,” as the French express it, no one 
is better known to us than Josef Israels. He 
is by preference the painter of poverty, and 
of that kind of poverty which sets its seal of 
deformity upon body and soul, which cramps 
the brain, coarsens the face, and frenzies the 
eye, or leaves it in Iusterless despair. He is 
a tragedian who never goes beyond nature, 
but shows us her glooms and sterner phases 
with a realism touched with pathos—the 
Tolstoi of the painter’s art. 

“My pictures are too black and sad?” he 
asked half apologetically. “I must change 
my style and be more cheerful? No; I am 
afraid I am too old for that; and I have the 
happiness to have some friends who like 
them, though there are others, like myself, 
who are not satisfied.” 

So modestly and simply spoke the most 
celebrated of living Dutch painters, as we 
stood in his studio before one of his interiors, 
an unfinished painting showing a boy rocking 
his baby sister in a primitive, swing-like 
cradle. 

Israels is a cheery little man, cordial and 
vivacious in manner, with nothing in his per- 
sonal appearance to suggest the deep seri- 
ousness of his paintings. There is something 
very charming in his perfect freedom from 
affectation or arrogance. It is as though the 
world’s praises had blown by his closed door, 
and he was quite unaware of them. He 
was genuinely pleased with the recognition 
which his masterly “ Alone in the World” 
received in Chicago, a picture owned and 
sent by his contemporary and friend, the 
artist Mesdag. He laid aside his work with 
the most kindly courtesy, and entertained us 
for an hour, turning over portfolios of draw- 
ings, showing us a photograph of the paint- 
ing which he had just sent to Vienna— 
a market-woman trudging beside her dog- 
cart, recalling to mind Ouida’s story, “A 
Dog of Flanders.” He took us to a room 
filled with etchings from his paintings, 
showed us his wardrobe of costumes, his 
glass studio for the painting of outdoor 
effects in winter, and a long corridor hung 
with studies. 

The gaunt figures of his “ Fisherwomen of 
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Zandvoort” stood in a shadowy corner of his 

studio. There was something so determined 
in their stride, so doom-foreboding in their 
set faces, that one felt them akin to those 
women of the halles who brought Marie- 
Antoinette from Versailles to the fate which 
awaited her in the city. 

Israels’s studio is simple in its appoint- 
ments—a true atelier, or workshop. The 
show studio of The Hague, famous the world 
over for its luxurious accessories, is that 
of H. W. Mesdag, the foremost of Dutch 
marine painters, and perhaps of all living 
artists who make a specialty of the chang- 
ing aspects of the sea. 

Though of an artistic family many of 
whom are well-known painters, Mesdag had 
reached the age of thirty before he decided 
to become an artist. His gifted cousin, 
Alma Tadema, whose long residence in Lon- 
don causes him to be classed among the 
English painters rather than with his Dutch 
compatriots, was already famous when Mes- 
dag first thought of devoting himself to art. 

“Paint nature as you see it,” he said to 
Mesdag, “and we shall then see whether 
you are an artist or not.” 

Mesdag painted; and Tadema and the 
world at once recognized that here was a 
man endowed with both the perception and 
the executive ability of an artist. His glori- 
ous, stormy skies, wonderful expositions of 
cloudy gloom or splendor, seem to have been 
brushed in by some Magian prince of the 
power of the air who has used a magic 
flying-carpet as his studio. 

He has made himself familiar, also, with 
every phase of that most fickle of elements, 
water, and has painted it with virility and 
vitality, Keen observation, and greatness of 
imagination, in all its changing moods of 
turbulence and beauty. He knows every sail 
at Scheveningen, and which fisherman’s boat 
bears canvas most resplendent with patches 
of dark red and warm ocher. He is in sym- 
pathy with the rough lives of the fisherfolk, 
and has shown us their hours of peril and 
toil, of weary waiting and anguish, as well 
as the joy that comes when skies are fair and 
the catch is abundant. He loves to paint the 
returning fleet as the keels grate on the sand 
and the boats are surrounded by groups of 
laughing, buxom, bare-legged fisher-wives, 
some hurrying shoreward with their baskets, 
and others wading out into the sandy surf 
for their share of the spoils. A magnificent 
picture, which he calls “In Danger,” stood 
upon his easel. A heavily laden sloop is ap- 
proaching a dangerous coast. The shallow- 














ness of the water is told by its turbid color, 
and the surf pounds heavily over the almost 
sinking vessel, which drifts at the mercy of 
its vehement onward rush and its treacher- 
ous undertow. He has painted a panorama 
of Scheveningen, which is on exhibition at 
The Hague, and is a most clever bit of real- 
istic painting, as well as far more artistic 
than the generality of works of this order. 
A long gallery hung with paintings by him 
and Mrs. Mesdag admits to the panorama, 
and doubles its interest. 

Mrs. Mesdag has a reputation for her 
flower-paintings and her magnificent still- 
life pictures, showing great Japanese vases 
of cloisonné, jade, or carved ivory, of which 
she has a costly collection, several rooms 
being filled with the objets dart which 
have served as accessories in her pictures. 
Of late she has turned her attention to 
landscape with figures. She sent to the 
Antwerp Exposition an important canvas, 
“Sheepfolds in Gueldres at Nightfall.” Mrs. 
Mesdag is a notable housewife as well as a 
talented artist. Never was home more beau- 
tifully kept, its treasures of art and bric-a- 
brac being immaculate and in perfect order. 
Nearly all successful artists are picture- 
buyers, but few have so ample a fortune to 
devote to such acquisitions as Mesdag. His 
collection is famous, and comprises a large 
number of celebrated and valuable works by 
modern masters, chiefly of the French school. 
It is a painter’s collection, each picture pur- 
chased, not because the artist was in the 
mode or the painting a sure investment, but 
because its buyer loved it; and the gallery 
is therefore an exponent of Mesdag’s per- 
sonal art sympathies, a coherent and har- 
monious collection. 

Popular applause and pecuniary success 
are never so dear to the artist as the esteem 
of his peers. To be given distinguished 
rank by those of his contemporaries whose 
opinion he respects is the sweetest reward 
which he can receive. 

Jacob Maris tastes this fruition, and wears 
in middle life the laurels unanimously voted 
him by his brother artists. He enjoys the 
reputation among his fellows of being the 
foremost living landscapist in Holland. A 
serene and benignant contentment radiates 
from his dignified presence. “He looks suc- 
cessful,” as a man should when his lines 
have fallen in pleasant places. 

He is chiefly known for his harbor views 
—cities approached by winding waterways 
studded with forests of masts, traversed by 
heavy Dutch craft, and reflecting luminous 
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skies. The domes and towers blend and fade 
in the blue distance, or catch golden glints 
and tremulous lights reflected in the sapphire 
water by long, waving lines of brightness. 

One stands puzzled, at first, before these 
enchanted landscapes. They are so familiar 
that we feel we ought to recognize the local- 
ity. That harbor is certainly Dordrecht; but 
what gilded dome is that which dominates 
the scene and gives the unifying touch, the 
key-note, to the entire composition? This 
calm stretch of hazy moorland, across which 
the hyacinthine mists drift, is unmistakably 
Dutch; but that windmill is Belgian in its 
shape. We are charmed, but at the same time 
puzzled until we understand that Jacob Maris 
is not a realist; that it is many years since he 
has made a sketch from nature; that he seeks 
only to secure a harmonious composition, a 
symphony in color and line, and depends for 
his details upon his wonderful memory and 
imagination. His pictures are essentially 
Holland, but a Holland that one recognizes 
everywhere and nowhere. He constructs, 
demolishes, and reconstructs until he has 
created a landscape of his own that recalls 
the old, picturesque Holland which is so rap- 
idly disappearing. 

We watched him painting. How admira- 
bly his personality agreed with his temper 
of mind—a man of breadth physically and 
mentally, with iron-gray waving hair falling 
away from a calm, meditative face! He 
painted slowly, musingly, trying touches 
here and there, tasting his tints as an 
epicure tastes delicacies. “A chercheur,” a 
companion called him. Each picture is to 
him a new problem of light, of color, of sub- 
ject, from which is to be evolved an exquisite 
harmony. He is an idealist, a romancer with 
landscape. His pictures are not nature pure 
and simple, but nature viewed through his 
temperament. He transposes tones to a 
lower gamut, always preserving an impres- 
sion of light either present or about to burst 
forth. The mists are light and shifting; 
dawn is just going to break; another moment, 
and the sky will be flooded with splendor; and 
meantime there is a sensation of happy an- 
ticipation which is most inspiriting. He is a 
hard worker, but one understands that work 
with him is luxury. There is no feverish 
haste, no worry, no drudgery, or weariness, 
but tranquil enjoyment from which he finds 
it difficult to tear himself away. With all 
his personal achievement, he is not a self- 
centered or a selfish man. His sympathies 
go out readily to his brother artists, and 
especially to younger aspirants. He is the 
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teacher par excellence, and many of the 
younger painters have acquired their insight 
through him. 

Jacob Maris is the eidest of three bro- 
thers, each of whom has acquired distinc- 
tion in art, but in widely differing styles. 
Matthew Maris is established in London, 
and is a painter of figures. He is a modern of 
the moderns, has great technical power, and,is 
endowed by nature with exquisite sensibility. 
His palette is a very delicate one, ranging 
through the tender and pearly tones of gray, 
silver, and white, so that his pictures are pale 
and ghostly almost to affectation. Poetic 
and mystical, he is greatly admired by a few, 
and considered eccentric and incomprehen- 
sible by the majority. 

William Maris, the youngest of these 
talented brothers, resides at The Hague, and 
makesa specialty of painting cattle and ducks. 
It has been said of him by an eminent art 
critic that no Dutch painter so well knows 
how to depict the life of an animal. There is 
a refreshing sensation in viewing one of his 
pictures, his skies are so clear, his foliage is 
so fresh and luxuriant. His ducks and duck- 
lings are altogether charming. The canals on 
which they float are limpid, the water-cresses 
succulent, the reedsand rushes graceful. The 
lush foliage bends over the water, and dimples 
it with shadowy passages which contrast with 
the clear reflections; while the downy brood 
disport themselves with all the exuberance 
of youthful duckhood, scattering silvery 
splashes and sparkles of light until the de- 
sire to possess each of these charming can- 
vases almost leads one to “make ducks and 
drakes” of one’s fortune. 

Two of the older landscapists, who have 
labored earnestly for years, producing excel- 
lent work, but not so well known as it de- 
serves to he, and who have disquieted them- 
selves very little on this account, are Jan 
Weissenbruch and P.J.C.Gabriel. We found 
the former in his unpretending studio at the 
back of a. quaint little court which reminds 
one of Pieter de Hooch. He was literally 
buried by his studies and sketches. He would 
not call them pictures, for he finishes very 
slowly, and loves to keep his canvases on the 
easel for years, caressing them, adding tone 
and mellowness, but never quite sure that he 
cannot still further improve them. His water- 
colors are in gouache, juicy and strong. The 
pools and puddles are very wet; the skies have 
wonderful clouds, full of light or delicately 
veiled. 

Gabriel lives in a modest house near the 
suburbs. ‘The walls of his studio and of an ad- 
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joining room, with the hall and the staircase, 
are covered with studies of landscapes—am- 
ber canals; old windmills of the Belgian type, 
set up on stilts, silhouetted against glowing 
sunsets; wide, dark fields threaded by lines 
of fire, where the water catches the sunset 
reflections; or morning skies, with turtle- 
dove clouds glinted with mother-of-pearl. 
Gabriel is a dreamer. Deafness shuts him 
away from much social intercourse; but with 
the barring of one gateway to the soul, that 
of vision seems to have been opened wider. 
He has a genius for finding compositions, 
and discovers a picture in every scene. 

It is only a short distance from Gabriel’s 
hometo B. J. Blommers’s— the “ Villa Joane.” 
Blommers is one of the most successful of 
the Dutch genre-painters. His studio is un- 
usually large, and is filled with such objects 
as will help him with his work. Costumes are 
tossed about on the old furniture in true 
artistic disorder. One sees that Blommers 
is master in his own studio; for the dust is 
undisturbed by the housemaid, and the spider 
spins on the pane. One end of his studio is 
constructed to represent the interior of a 
peasant’s cabin. There is a small shuttered 
window which dimly lights the model, while 
the artist paints in stronger light. There is 
a rough fireplace where a fire can be lighted, 
a cupboard-like alcove bed, a shelf of pewter 
and old delft, a quaint cradle, and other bits 
of peasant furniture. 

“T find my pictures,” he explains, “in the 
real homes of the peasants. I make sketches 
for them there, then arrange my models here, 
where I can paint more at my ease.” 

Wien we interrupted him he was engaged 
on a painting which was full of feeling. A 
sick mother was seen on the poor bed in the 
background of the picture; but the attention 
was attracted more particularly to a group 
at the table in the foreground, the father 
clumsily feeding his little children, and hush- 
ing them lest they should disturb their mo- 
ther. Blommers’s paintings nearly always 
depict some phase of family affection; the 
poverty which he paints is lightened by it, 
and is never unbearable. He finds sunshine 
where Israels shows us gloom. 

Neighbors of Mr. Blommers, in the same 
lovely Van Stolk Park, are Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Bisschop, both noted portrait- and figure- 
painters. There are few houses in the world 
so richly fitted with beautiful antique furni- 
ture and objects of art. No pieces of modern 
furniture obtrude themselves in the midst of 
the medieval treasures. It was as though the 
househad been preserved by magic, completely 
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furnished, from the time of the Renaissance. 
Mr. Bisschop is descended from an old 
Friesian family, and a portrait of his mother, 
by himself, shows a gentlewoman of distin- 
guished appearance in the national dress. 
Under the soft lace cap glitter jewels and 
a solid gold head-piece, the costliness of the 
coiffure distinguishing it from that worn 
by the peasants. Mr. Bisschop has had the 
honor of painting many of the Dutch royal 
family. His portrait of Queen Wilhelmina 
in the dress of Amalia van Solms is now in 
the possession of the Queen Regent, whose 
portrait he painted for the town hall of 
Leeuwarden. For the late Queen Sophie 
Mr. Bisschop painted a portrait of Motley, 
the historian, which is one of the attractions 
of the “House in the Wood,” as the royal 
palace in the forest park, or Bosch, of The 
Hague is called. From the two studios, 
rich with treasures of paintings and carvings, 
with glints of porcelain and reflections from 
polished bits of copper lighting up the dark- 
ness of old tapestries, we passed through other 
fascinating rooms, catching glimpses, as we 
went, of beautiful and costly effects, many of 
them the gifts of royalty. Among these was a 
magnificent Venetian mirror in carved frame, 
a Christmas present from her Majesty the 
Queen of Roumania, a valuable work of art, 
and most interesting because designed by 
Carmen Sylva for Mrs. Bisschop. One of the 
most attractive paintings in the house is a 
remarkable portrait of Mrs. Bisschop by her 
husband, from which one understands why 
this painter is such a favorite with noble 
ladies, since he knows so well how to render 
all that we understand in the word lady— 
distinction, refinement, courtly grace, and a 
personal gentleness and sweetness which 
make the beholder fancy that the lady in 
the frame has almost bowed, and has cer- 
tainly smiled, upon him. 

The studio of Mr. W. Roelofs was the last 
belonging to the coterie of the elder men 
which we visited at The Hague. His can- 
vases take one away to the pasture-lands, 
with the good Holland cattle standing knee- 
deep in the grass. His work is too well 
known and liked among us to need descrip- 
tion, while the presence in his studio of his 
two sons, both promising artists, success- 
ful in the same line as their father, and in 
rich pieces of still life, calls us to a con- 
sideration of the work of the younger men. 

Of these the most familiar name in our 
own country is that of Philip Zilcken. Born 
in 1857, he is a far younger man than his 
wide reputation would suggest. Etcher by 
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preéminence (he has published over three 
hundred and fifty plates), he is also a master 
of color, having received medals in Paris, 
Berlin, and other cities, and an art critic of 
catholic judgment and finished literary style. 
He has always painted, etched, and written 
interchangeably. The eminent art critic 
Félix Buchot wrote of his etching “A View 
of Amsterdam,” after a painting of Maris: 
“This magnificent piece demonstrates how 
necessary it is that a painter-etcher, and 
even a simple etcher, should pass through 
painting, through the mastery of the brush, 
before attempting the point. The painter 
himself could never have translated with 
more of assurance and liberty, with larger 
or more adequate manner, the brush-work. 
This beautiful eau forte is a specimen of what 
the modern interpretation of a modern painter 
by the point ought to be.” 

To visit Zilcken’s studio we drove through 
the Bosch, past the “House in the Wood,” 
which the Queen placed at Motley’s disposi- 
tion during his visit to Holland, and, skirt- 
ing a little canal reflecting the mossy trunks 
of the old trees, we came, while still in the 
quiet of the forest, to “ Héléne Villa.” 

Here we found a slight, scholarly-appear- 
ing man busied in a most interesting studio. 
He laid aside his occupations with cheery 
courtesy, and rapidly fluttered over his port- 
folios, giving us fleeting glimpses of exquisite 
original drawings, and showing us the mag- 
nificent reproductive etchings which he was 
the first to make from the works of the 
modern Dutch painters. Over these he 
flashed into enthusiasm, not for his own re- 
markable achievement, but in generous and 
affectionate appreciation of his fellows. He 
has dwelt so caressingly over their work, as 
he translated it into another medium, that 
he has come to understand it better, perhaps, 
than any other living man. Developed in this 
way, his faculty for appreciation, which de- 
mands a connoisseurship far higher than that 
of criticism, has gone out not only to the 
paintings of the acknowledged great men, 
but also to the men with futures, and 
especially the etchers, whom a meaner 
nature might have regarded, in some sort, 
as rivals. Several of these we should not 
have known but for his kindness. 

Artistic ability is frequently inherited, 
but it as frequently takes a new turn, a 
different form of expression from that of 
the father. Perhaps the most talented of 
the sons of living Dutch painters is Isaac 
Israels. He began his artistic career by 
painting military subjects in a most careful 
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and finished manner, but has lately evolved 
an impressionism of his own in the life of the 
streets. He draws the fagades of the shops 
and houses with care, then rapidly sketches 
in the moving figures, giving no more time 
to the drawing of each than it remains be- 
fore the eye. When reproached for the ap- 
parent carelessness with which he treats his 
figures, reversing the method of the older 
painters of street-scenes, who considered 
the figures as the picture, and the details of 
the street as mere accessories in the back- 
ground, to be slurred over in order to give 
greater importance to the human interest, 
Isaac Israels defended his position by main- 
taining that the houses remain, and create a 
far more definite impression upon the eye 
than the passing, hurrying crowd, every face 
of which is immediately replaced by another, 
and its memory mingled, blurred, or effaced. 

While his drawings at first provoke won- 
der, they do give the feeling of movement, 
of agitation, of transitoriness which he 
wishes to convey, and young Israels may be 
credited as being, so far, a discoverer. He is 
wealthy, and does not paint for the market; 
but it is a pity that these remarkable draw- 
ings cannot be seen in America, where they 
would certainly produce a sensation. 

Among these artists of the twentieth cen- 
tury M. Bauer has already made his mark as 
an etcher. He is only twenty-seven, but his 
brilliant etchings of Oriental subjects, one 
hundred and fifty in number, have achieved 
reputation in Paris. He has been to the 
East three times, twice to Constantinople, 
and this spring to Cairo. He studied only 
at the Academy at The Hague, but, like 
Fortuny and Regnault, his imagination had 
been saturated from childhood by the “ Tales 
of the Thousand and One Nights.” He read 
these stories until he knew them by heart 
and dreamed of them at night. In the gray, 
chill fogs of the Netherlands he pictured to 
himself the dazzling light and splendor of 
Oriental skies; and when he saw the Orient 
for the first time it was as familiar as if he 
had lived there in some previous incarnation. 
His color-work, especially in pastel, is soft 
and delicate; but it is in black and white 
that he-has produced his most remarkable 
effects. His series of ten lithographs after 
Gustave Flaubert, illustrating the legend of 
St. Julian, show a masterly use of rich, vel- 
vety blacks. 

Pastel is admirably handled by the Dutch, 
and by none more delightfully than by Therese 
Schwartze. Her portraits have wonderful 
tone, which envelops the subject with a deep, 
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harmonious color supposed to be the attri- 
bute of oil-painting. She treats her heads 
in a broad, masterly manner, and invests 
them with dignity and refinement. We have 
nowhere seen a pastel portrait more abso- 
lutely satisfying than one of the artist’s 
mother. Her large painting, a reproduction 
of which is shown on the opposite page, is a 
masterpiece. 

Jan Veth is a painter of portraits who 
gives much more pains to the delineation of 
the character of his sitter than to the dis- 
play of his own virtuosity, though his style 
is one of great distinction. He obtained gen- 
eral recognition from his treatment of litho- 
graphic portraits of the celebrated men of 
Holland fora prominent journal, and from his 
admirable etchings. 

Of all the etchers among the younger 
men, Witsen is possibly the cleverest techni- 
cian, and one of the most artistic in feeling. 
As yet he is scarcely known in America; but 
such connoisseurs as Mr. S. P. Avery collect 
with delight his studies of such simple sub- 
jects as a man spading, his sketches of canal- 
boats, horses, or landscapes, and look eagerly 
for new plates from his hand, recognizing an 
original talent devoted to an earnest inter- 
pretation of a new view of the truths of 
nature. 

Another student of character is H. J. 
Haverman, a young figure-painter, who, 
working at first in an academical, conven- 
tional manner, has latterly entirely changed 
his style, seeking the type and individuality 
in his portraits, paintings, and drawings. In 
method he is a modern, enamoured equally 
of art and human nature. 

Tony Offermans is a figure-painter of the 
accepted Dutch school, and is by choice the 
apostle of the laboring class. He depicts 
the life of the workingman and the artisan. 
The carpenter, the blacksmith, the maker 
of sabots, the farm-laborer, the ice-sweeper 
of the skating-fields, were all represented on 
the canvases which happened to be in his 
studio. It was a mute socialistic convention, 
each face with its story of stolid endurance 
of a life of grinding toil. 

The younger men are as successful in 
landscape as in figures. De Zwart is a land- 
scapist of great talent and conscientiousness, 
rarely satisfied with himself, intensely seri- 
ous, a hard worker, with a strong, rich pal- 
ette, recalling that of Daubigny, without 
sacrificing his own originality. Seen in an 
exhibition of other Dutch pictures, his 
sound.something of a trumpet-note, they 
are so daring, original, and strong. He has 
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been frequently medaled at expositions, but 
his works are as yet hardly known on our side 
of the water, where they are certain to ad- 
vance in value as the years go by. 

A landscape-painter with a palette of 
silvery grays and fresh greens is Theophile 
de Bock. He cares much for composition, 
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it has been trained in the Gallic capital. His 
street-scenes are full of light and movement, 
and are treated with daintiness, delicacy of 
touch, charm of color, and grace of style 
entirely unmixed with any sophistication, 
pose, or artificiality. The charm comes sim- 
ply from his own fine nature, which makes 
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the mise en page, or proportions of his picture 
in the frame, and he gives great study to its 
masses of dark and light. We stood long be- 
fore a painting of his in the Antwerp Exhibi- 
tion, struck by the handling of the lights. 
The full moon and the starlight glinted the 
distant surf, while the foreground was illumi- 
nated by a ruddy glow from the windows of 
the huts. He has a sentiment of space and an 
appreciation of the whole. His drawings are 
elegant, synthetical, sure of touch, carefully 
thought out, and most cleverly executed. 
Mr. S. J. ten Cate, who has a studio in 
Paris, shows the French influence; but it is 
not fair to deprive his fatherland of the 
honor of having produced his genius, though 
VoL. LVI.—51. 


it possible for him to discover latent refine- 
ment where it would escape a coarser man. 
We found his studio filled with delightful 
studies, made in pastel and in gouache, of 
river views in France and England, soft, gray 
idyls of dawn and twilight. Unaffected in 
manner, and with an entire absence of con- 
ceit as agreeable as rare in youthful genius, 
he had no idea that his work was admired in 
America, and had seen none of the praise 
that was so liberally bestowed upon his con- 
tributions to our World’s Fair, “The Harbor 
of Havre at Night” and his studies on the 
Thames. 

In studying the Dutch exhibit at Chicago, 
the observer could not fail to remark the 
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scarcity of flower-pieces, and this from a 
country which introduced tulips, hyacinths, 
and poppies into Europe, and the gorgeous 
fields of which, an eminent critic has said, 
might have been expected to create a school 
of flamboyant colorists. Kamerlingh Onnes, 
a young artist of Leyden, brought up among 
the pastures of its great botanical garden, and 
near the tulip-fields of Haarlem, may be said 
to be intoxicated with color. He is a pyro- 
technist in flowers, and pushes originality to 
experiment and eccentricity. He loves to 
treat them with novel effects of light, and 
he gives his paintings odd titles which smack 
a trifle of affectation. Now a group of rich- 
colored roses, arranged in front of a lighted 
lamp so that their petals seem incandescent, 
is introduced to us as “ Ecstasy ”; and again, 
blush-roses, flushed by the reflection of a 
red curtain, are entitled “The Bride’s Kiss.” 
“Between Two Lights” shows flowers illu- 
mined from behind by artificial light, with 
sunshine falling upon them from the front. 
He is always an accomplished technician who 
loves to play with new problems. 

Our compatriot Amy Cross, whose love for 
flowers was known among us before she went 
to Holland, has not abandoned them. Her 
studio is gay with the larger and more deco- 
rative varieties; but Dutch influences have 
drawn her more particularly to the study of 
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figures. Possibly the most successful painter 
in this specialty is Margaretha Roosenboom, 
who paints roses of heroic size with an alto- 
gether enchanting tonality. She has a subtle 
feeling for the harmonies of color, a juicy 
palette, and a loose handling which makes 
her paintings as luscious to the eye as fruit 
is to the palate. 

The limits of this article will not allow us 
to do justice to the Amsterdam artists: to 
Karsen, noted for his views of that city, and 
for bits of villages, executed in a most ex- 
pressive manner in delicate tones; to Breit- 
ner, the Detaille of the army of Holland, 
whose “Coup de Canon,” shown at Antwerp, 
had all the realism of an instantaneous photo- 
graph plus the artistic quality of which many 
of our modern realists make too little account; 
and to many another talented painter in this 
city of artistic traditions. Jan Veth has al- 
ready been mentioned, but a word must be 
given to J. Toorop, who is preéminently a 
colorist, and of late a leader in the new 
school of the symbolists. His is a most origi- 
nal nature, seeking to develop a theory of 
expressive lines—lines of sorrow, joy, fear, 
hate, etc. He attempts musical and literary 
subjects rather than those which are usually 
considered paintable. Der Kinderen, too, is 
one of the school of New Holland, a figure- 
painter moved to decoration. He has exe- 
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cuted some remarkable mural paintings for 
the Hitel de Ville of Bois-le-Duc in Brabant, 
and for other public buildings, in clear and 
delicate rose, yellowish, and lilac harmonies. 
He has also designed stained-glass windows, 
and is known as an illustrator, all in the same 
medieval, tapestry-like style, traditional in its 
suggestion, but modern and original in its 
application. 

Miss Wally Moes, an able portrait- and 
figure-painter, has her studio in Amsterdam, 
but she is also closely identified with Laren; 
and to this fascinating artists’ colony we 
made, one memorable day, a most delightful 
excursion. 

We had grown so accustomed to the canals 
of Amsterdam, and to watching their reflec- 
tions of the corbel-stepped gables, that we 
seemed to be living in a world upside down; 
and as we jogged out of the city in the 
stoom-tram it was perfectly natural that one 
of the canals should be minded to accompany 
us, and should flow along beside the track, 
giving us its distorted views of things gen- 
erally, with the calm sociability of a man who 
is theoretically a pessimist, but who cannot 
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conquer his sunshiny heart. It was one of 
those fluid days, both in sky and on land, of 
which we had so many. The air was dense 
with drifting mists blending now and then 
into soft, brief showers; the sky was a lumi- 
nous gray, with shiftingclouds; the land, when 
it was not frankly water, was a blending of 
morass with a scum of aquatic vegetation 
and of freshly washed meadows, where every 
blade of grass was hung with dewdrops. We 
watched the friendly canal as we slipped 
along its low banks, its waxy pond-lilies al- 
most within reach of our greedy fingers. 
There were fleeting reflections, from time to 
time, of a chateau with pointed extinguisher 
roofs, of moated villages with drawbridges 
and sluice-gates, and old gray walls such as 
Maarten Maartens describes, “colored over 
with a faint shimmer of silvery green prom- 
ise”; and then the rain shut out the land- 
scape with its crystal curtain. The clouds 
lifted as the stoom-tram mounted Larenberg; 
and as we left behind the pagoda-like pavilion 
and fashionable villas, and halted in the forest 
which shelters Laren, the sunshine sparkled 
through the leaves, flecking the thatched 
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roofs of one of the prettiest villages in 
Europe. 

We had heard of it before, through Miss 
Clara McChesney, who worked here long 
enough to catch the charm which infuses 
the style of its best painters. We were 
warmly welcomed by one of the artists of the 
colony, Miss A. Hugenholtz, and were at once 
pleasantly established in the cozy little inn. 
This inn has served as home or club-house 
for many a talented artist, and its pleasant 
dining-room is hung with paintings of the 
Laren school. Occupying the place of honor 


‘over the mantel is a portrait of Mauve by 


Miss Wally Moes; for Mauve had a house at 
Laren, and was the leading spirit of the 
colony while he lived. Among other paint- 
ings decorating the walls are roses by Amy 
Cross; a cattle-piece -by Howe; a red sea 
of crimson, the tulip-beds of Haarlem, by 
Nithuys; and an admirable snow scene by 
Miss Hugenholtz. The work of this gifted 


woman deserves special mention. Broad, 
strong, and thoughtful, it displays a quiet 
power, a calm justness of perception, and a 
certainty of execution which have given her 
an enviable position both in Europe and 
America. She has built for herself a little 
studio at Laren, which is filled with careful 
studies of peasant life. She is severe with 
herself, and although a hard worker, exhibits 
but little. 

Since the death of Mauve, Albert Neu- 
huys, of all the artists in the little colony, is 
best known to the world. He has preserved a 
gentle simplicity and a frankness of manner 
which are extremely winning. Either the 
world’s clamor never enters this enchanted 
forest, or Albert Neuhuys counts fame at its 
true worth. His atelier is unostentatious, 
and yet possesses a certain air of distinction 
which tells that it is not the haunt of an 
ordinary man. There are a few bits of old 
stamped leather dating back to the Spanish 
occupation, some shreds and wrecks of 
ancient gobelin, a carved chair or so; but 
we have seen costlier bric-d-brac in the 
studio of many a young American, and we 
speedily recognized that the air of distinc- 
tion that we had noticed came, not from the 
furnishings, but from the high quality of 
the pictures and studies with which every 
available inch of wall-space was covered. 
They were chiefly interiors, flooded with 
luminous, golden sunshine, or with mysteri- 
ous shadows in their low-toned depths. His 
pictures are the apotheosis of motherhood; 
there is a baby or a mother on nearly every 
canvas. One catches the reflex of his own 
happy home life; for every painting is a 
tribute to the homely joys and virtues of 
the fireside. There may be, and doubtless are, 
bitter poverty and suffering in Laren, for 
it is a weaving village, and the looms some- 
times stand idle; but Neuhuys rarely paints 
this phase of life. He leaves us with our 
hearts warmed with kindlier sympathy, with 
a spark of envy, even, for the untrammeled 
simplicity and the unfailing devotion of the 
peasant women of Laren. 

Mr. J. S. H. Kever belongs to the same 
school, but replacesthe bonhomie of Neuhuys 
with a touch of pathos. He is a most earnest 
and conscientious worker, with a sadness in 
his face not common tothe Dutch painter; for 
even Israels, whose pictures are all tragedy 
and gloom, is debonair and blithe in person. 
Kever seems oppressed with premature grav- 
ity by the problems of life; and even while 
painting. unconscious childhood he does so 
with a tender pity for the future, the fore- 
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cast of which he seems to feel. There is no 
sentimentality; the children of his brush are 
real children, lovingly and yet realistically 
rendered. He shows in his pictures a ready 
sympathy for “ Johnnie’s Playthings” and for 
Katchin’ssmalltroubles. Therewasatoy wind- 
mill in the studio, which he had constructed 
with much pains for his own children. It is 
difficult to say exactly how he touches the 
minor key which we feel in his paintings. 

One of the yqunger men, who seems at the 
first glance a little out of place in Laren, is 
Bosch Reiz, who has had French training, 
and has adopted the best of impressionism. 
There is the faintest possible touch of 
sophistication in his work, a flavor which, 
as has well been said, will not spoil it for the 
taste of the present day. But he is honest 
at heart, or he would not love as he does this 
very honest and unworldly village, where he 
has built for himself a handsome studio, and 
buries himself half the year quite away from 
the fashionable English world, of which he 
is a favorite. 

But the clasp which held together these 
gems of genius is lost. Mauve’s studio is 
occupied by a newcomer, and his brother 
artists and the simple peasants of Laren 
alike mourn one whose genius they idolized 


and whose companionship they cherished. 
In the Dutch exhibit at the international ex- 
hibition at Antwerp three years ago, visitors 
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must have noticed three wreaths of palm 
shrouded in crape. They were testimonials 
of sorrow from the painters of Holland for 
the death of their confréres Mauve, Bosboom, 
and Artz. 

Though Mauve refused to call himself a 
teacher, he had many pupils, foremost among 
whom rank Philip Zilcken and Misses Hugen- 
holtz and Wally Moes. These all testify to 
the personal charm as well as to the high 
achievement of their beloved master. He 
had a refined, sensitive nature, delicate and 
subtile, with intense sensibility to music and 
the finesse of tones in nature and art. He 
loved to paint the bright days of February, 
the halcyon days of winter, and the mystery 
of dawn and eve; and no one knew so well 
as he how to differentiate between these 
seasons and hours, so greatly resembling one 
another, or how to give the distinction be- 
tween the afterglow of sunset and the first 
faint flush of dawn creeping through the 
mists of early morning twilight. 

Zilcken relates that Mauve, when residing 
at The Hague, painted much with William 
Maris; but when sketching in company they 
nearly always seated themselves back to 
back; for Maris, a brilliant colorist, chose to 
outline his trees boldly against a glowing 
sky, while Mauve preferred a landscape illu- 
minated by a diffused light, the trembling 
foliage bathed in an atmosphere of fine trans- 
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parency, the skies lightly colored, aérial, and 
silvery. Mauve painted with great facility, 
especially in water-color; and the world is 
devoutly thankful for his swiftness and in- 
dustry, and it cannot be reconciled that he 
should have died so young. He is best known 
for his sheep, but he painted all phases of 
rural life in his beloved Laren. The village 
can never be commonplace, for Mauve has 
endowed every thatched roof and every road 
and meadow with an idyllic charm. 

Of the other Dutch painters who have 
passed to the immortals, Bosboom had filled 
a long life with earnest and successful work; 
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but it was not until his last decade that he 
reached the apogee of his genius and became 
one of the greatest painters of church inte- 
riors of any period or country. 

At first an ardent romanticist, then as 
pronounced a realist, he found his original 
style late in life—a style full of dignity and 
poetic feeling. He possessed virtuosity and 
facile expression in drawing, and a sense 
of atmosphere and space, of light filtering 
through painted windows, diffused in clouds 
of incense, glinting from the jewels of the 
altar, and softly penetrating the gloom of 
the chapels, which no other painter has so 
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well expressed. Bosboom’s studio at The 
Hague was a marvel as a museum of ec- 
clesiastical objects; and it is a great pity 
that the project, mooted at his death, of 
purchasing and maintaining it as a perma- 
nent museum was not carried out. His rich 
collection of vestments, illuminated choir- 
books, hanging lamps, censers, wood-carv- 
ings, antique silver, embroidered banners 
and altar-cloths, and other relics of monas- 
teries and churches, are now scattered to the 
four winds. 

Of the last of the Dutch painters of whom 
we shall speak, D. A. C. Artz, there is little 
to be said not already known to the public. 
He had the same love for child-life, the same 
appreciation of the beauty and poetry which 
exist in lowly homes, which Edouard Frére 
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possessed. He belonged, like Frére, to the 
sympathetic school of genre-painters; but he 
possessed a gravity of tone, a “harmony in 
the lowest register,” entirely Dutch in its 
quality. Perhaps there was never an artist 
more universally loved than Artz. Mauve 
may have been more intensely worshiped 
by those who knew him intimately, but even 
casual acquaintances felt that they knew 
Artz. The man’s soul is seen in his work, 
simple and true, abounding in ready sym- 
pathy and in all the sweet human virtues, 
thoughtful for others and neglectful of self. 
If, as has been nobly said, “To live in honour, 
to labor with steadfast industry, and to en- 
dure with cheerful patience, is to be victo- 
rious,” then Artz and many another Dutch 
painter are victors indeed. 
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NIGHT ESCAPE OF THE “TALLAHASSEE” OFF WILMINGTON. 


CONFEDERATE COMMERCE-DESTROYERS. 
I. THE “TALLAHASSEE’S” DASH INTO NEW YORK WATERS. 


BY HER COMMANDER, JOHN TAYLOR WOOD, COLONEL C. 8. a# 


ROM the capes of the Chesapeake to 

' the mouth of the Rio Grande is a coast- 
line over three thousand miles; and, as the 
blockade began at Washington on the Poto- 
mac, if we include the inland waters of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and other States, this 
distance is doubled. It was this long stretch 
of coast, fronting on nine States, that by 
proclamation of President Lincoln was 
placed under blockade in the spring of 
1861. The means of making it effective 
were inadequate. The navy of the United 
States, comprising some forty vessels, was 
distributed on different stations in every 
part of the world. Not more than five or 
six steamers were immediately available. 
However, a navy was rapidly improvised by 
the purchase or charter of a large number 
of steamers of all kinds and classes, from a 


1 Colonel Wood was a lieutenant on the Mérrimac in 
the fight with the Monitor, and described that action in 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for March, 1885. See also the 
Century War-Book, “Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War,” Vol. I, page 692.—EprrTor. 
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ferry-boat to a Liverpool steam-packet; and 
in the course of a few months the principal 
points were covered; but not as they were 
later, when, during the last years of the war, 
a larger number of vessels were employed in 
blockading Wilmington or Charleston than 
were used on the whole coast during the first 
year. Independent of the men-of-war built 
at the Union navy-yards, nearly 500 vessels, 
principally steamers, were taken from the 
merchant service and converted into cruisers. 

As great as was the extent of the Con- 
federate coast, but comparatively few points 
had to be guarded. From Cape Henry to 
Wilmington there was but one harbor that 
could be used—that of Beaufort, which was 
soon occupied by the Federals. The inlets 
and sounds of the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
the Gulf States, which were easily accessi- 
ble, were not used by the blockade-runners, 
for tney had no connections with the inte- 
rior, and no facilities for handling cargoes. 
And even the few ports that could be en- 
tered were rapidly lesseped by occupation, 
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both in the Gulf and the Atlantic; so that 
after the second year of the war but two 
ports—Wilmington and Charleston—were 
open to the Confederacy. 

It was through these that the Confederates 
continued to receive supplies of all kinds to 
within a few months of the close of the war. 
Both were difficult of approach on account 
of the shoals which obstruct their harbors, 
and for the same reason it was difficult to 
blockade them effectually. With the occupa- 
tion of Morris Island, and the closing of all 
channels but one leading to Charleston, Wil- 
mington became the favorite resort. This 
town is situated on Cape Fear River, 
about thirty miles above its two entrances 
into the Atlantic. Fronting the mouth of 
the river is Smith’s Island and Frying-Pan 
Shoals, extending seaward some eighteen 
miles. Though the two entrances are only 
six miles apart, the distance by sea is some 
forty miles, and each required a distinct 
blockading squadron. The access to both 


was hazardous on acccount of shoals, shift- 
ing in position and depth of water with every 
heavy gale. The western inlet was guarded 
by Fort Caswell, an ante-bellum work. The 
eastern or new inlet was protected by Fort 
Fisher, a very formidable earthwork with 


outlying defenses. 

On either flank and in front of the Atlantic 
coast of the United States are the English 
stations of Halifax, Nassau, and Bermuda. 
The last two were the main feeders of the 
blockade. Nassau, on one of the Bahamas, 
is six hundred miles south of Wilmington, 
and Bermuda seven hundred miles east. 
Both can be approached from every direc- 
tion, and afforded safe and hospitable ports 
for the blockade-runners. Halifax, eight 
hundred miles to the northward and east- 
ward, was used only occasionally. At the 
outset steamers, and even sailing-vessels, 
were used for this trade; but as the strin- 
gency of the blockade increased, steamers 
better fitted for the work were employed, and 
finally a class especially adapted to the ser- 
vice was built in England. They were long, 
low, lightly constructed iron steamers of 
light draft, with powerful motive power, 
either screw or feathered paddle-wheels, with 
no spars, and were painted lead-color. 

The captain of a successful blockade- 
runner needed to be a thorough seaman and 
a skilful navigator. His work required bold- 
ness, decision in emergencies, and the faculty 
of commanding and inspiring the confidence 
of his crew. There were captains who ran in 
and out a great number of times. Captain 

VoL. LVI.—52. 
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John Wilkinson made twenty-one successful 
runs inside of twelve months, and not in a 
fast steamer. That absence of these quali- 
ties would invite loss was made apparent in 
a great number of instances, when the steam- 
ers were almost thrown away by bad land- 
falls, or by the captain or crew wilting at 
the first sight of a cruiser or the sound of 
a gun. The pecuniary stake was large; and 
blockade-running offered a certain amount 
of excitement and adventure that drew 
into its service some distinguished foreign 
naval officers, who, under their own or 
assumed names, made the most successful 
commanders. 

Among the steamers coming to Wilming- 
ton I had long been on the lookout for a suita- 
ble one which would answer for a cruiser, and 
finally selected the Atlanta, an iron twin- 
screw of seven hundred tons gross, and two 
hundred feet long. She had been built at 
Millwall, below London, ostensibly for the 
Chinese opium trade; and was a first-class, 
well-constructed vessel, and fast, making 
fourteen and a quarter knots on her trial 
trip. She had two engines, which could be 
worked together or separately. The neces- 
sary changes were soon made to receive the 
crew and armament. The latter consisted 
of one rifled 100-pounder amidships, one 
rifled, 60-hundredweight 32-pounder for- 
ward, and one long Parrott aft. The 
officers and crew were all volunteers from 
the Confederate gunboats on the James 
River and North Carolina waters. She was 
formally put in commission on July 20, 1864, 
and rechristened the Tallahassee. 

My orders from the Secretary of the Navy 
were general in their scope. “The character 
and force of your vessel,” they said, “ point 
to the enemy’s commerce as the most appro- 
priate field of action, and the existing block- 
ade of our ports constrains the destruction 
of our prizes.” 

Ten days sufficed to get things in working 
order, and the crew into shape, when we 
dropped down the river to wait a favorable 
time for running the gantlet, which was 
only when there was no moon and when the 
tide served. I determined to try the eastern, 
or new, inlet, and on the night of August 4 
the outlook was favorable. Everything was 
secured for sea. The lights were all care- 
fully housed, except the binnacle, which was 
shaded; fires were cleaned and freshened, 
lookouts were stationed, and the men were 
at their quarters. The range lights were 
placed; these, in the absence of all buoys 
and lights, were necessary in crossing the 
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bar, and were shown only when vessels were 
going in and out. The Mound, a huge earth- 
work, loomed up ahead, looking in the dark- 
ness like a black cloud resting on the horizon. 
We started ahead slowly, but brought up on 
the “rip,” or inner shoal. Two hours of hard 
work with the engines, and with a kedge 
astern, were lost before we got off, and then 
it was too late for the tide. We turned up 
the river a short distance, and anchored. 
The next night we had the same experience, 
except that we grounded so badly that it 
required three steamers to tow us off. 
Finding that with the state of the tide and 
our thirteen and a half feet draft the eastern 
inlet was impracticable, I determined to try 
the western one. Steaming down to Fort 
Caswell, we waited for darkness. Only a few 
fleeting clouds were in the sky. As the moon 
went down on the night of August 6, at ten, 
we approached the bar, fearful of a repeti- 
tion of our previous mishaps; and as the 
leadsman called out the water in a low tone, 
our hearts rose in our throats as it shoaled: 
“By the mark three,—and a quarter less 
three, —and a half two,—and a quarter two.” 
She touched, but did not bring up. Then 
came the joyful words: “And a half two.” 
We had just grazed the “Lump,” a bad 
shoal in mid-channel, and were over the bar. 
Chief Engineer Tynan was by my side on 
the bridge. I turned to him and said: “Open 
her out, sir, but let her go for all she is 
worth.” With a bound he was in the engine- 
room, and in a few moments I knew from the 
tremor of the vessel that the order was obeyed, 
and with a full head of steam we leaped on. 
“A sharp lookout ahead!” was the order 
passed forward. We were hardly clear of the 
bar when back came the words: “ A steamer 
on the starboard bow!” “A steamer ahead!” 
The two made us out at the same time, and 
signaled. I hailed the forecastle, and asked 
how the steamer under our bows was heading. 
“To the southward,” was the reply. The helm 
was accordingly ported, and we passed be- 
tween them, so close under the stern of the 
one that was ahead that a biscuit could have 
been tossed on board. As we dashed by we 
heard the sharp, quick words of command of 
the officer in charge of the after pivot: “ Run 
out!” “Starboard tackle handsomely!” “ El- 
evate!” “Steady!” “Stand clear!” Then the 
flash from the muzzle, like a gleam of light- 
ning, illumined the water for a moment, and a 
heavy shell flew singing over our heads, leav- 
ing a trail like a comet. It was an excellent 
line shot. That order, “Elevate!” had saved 
us. The steamer on the starboard side opened, 
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and our opponents, now on our quarter, joined 
in; but their practice was wild, and in a few 
moments they were out of sight. I did not 
return their fire, for it would only have shown 
our position, and I did not wish our true char- 
acter to be known, preferring that they should 
suppose us an ordinary blockade-runner. 
During the night we ran to the southward 
until clear of Frying-Pan Shoals, and then 
hauled up to the eastward. More to be feared 
than the inshore squadron were the vessels 
cruising offshore from forty to fifty miles, in 
a position to sight at daylight the vessels 
that might come out during the night, and 
these were the fastest and most efficient 
blockaders. I was not surprised when, at 
daylight the next morning, a cruiser was re- 
ported in sight astern, hull up. As we were 
outlined against the eastern sky, she had 
seen us first, and from the dense smoke issu- 
ing from her funnel I knew she was in sharp 
chase. At eight another steamer was made 
out ahead. I changed our course eight 
points, bringing one on each beam, and the 
chase became interesting. One we made out 
to be a large side-wheeler, and she held her 
own, if she did not gain. Mr. Tynan made 
frequent visits to the engine-room, trying to 
coax out a few more revolutions; and he suc- 
ceeded, for we brought them gradually on our 
quarter, and by noon had lowered their hulls 
two or three strakes. It was at times like 
this that the ship and engines proved them- 
selves reliable; for had a screw loosened or a 
journal heated we should have been lost. 
The ship was very deep with an extra 
supply of coal, and probably out of trim, so 
we were prepared, if hard pressed, to sacri- 
fice some of it. Fortunately it was calm, and 
they could not use their canvas to help them. 
It was Sunday, and feeling relieved as to our 
pursuers, all hands were called, and divine 
service was read. By 4 P. M. our pursuers 
were astern, hull down, and had evidently 
given up. About the same time another was 
sighted from the masthead; but by changing 
our course a few points she was kept at a 
respectful distance. Just after dark we were 
nearly on top of another before we could 
change our course. Burning a blue light, 
the stranger headed for us. As we did not 
answer her signal, it was repeated, and a 
minute later she opened fire. The shells 
passed uncomfortably near, but in a half- 
hour we lost sight of each other in the dark- 
ness. The fact that we were chased by four 
cruisers on our first day out proved how 
effective was the blockade. Upward of fifty 
vessels were employed at this time outside 
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the port of Wilmington, — vessels, of all kinds, 
from the 40-gun frigate to the captured tin- 
plate blockade-runner, —a larger number than 
were ever before employed on like service at 
one port. 

The next few days were uneventful. We 
stood to the northward and eastward, under 
easy steam, and spoke several English and 
foreign vessels, from one of which we got 
late New York papers. Twenty miles below 
Long Branch we made our first prize, the 
schooner Sarah A. Boice of Boston, for Phil- 
adelphia in ballast. Her crew and their per- 
sonal effects were brought on board, and she 
was scuttled. In all cases the prisoners were 
allowed to retain a bag of their clothes; nor 
were they asked for their money, watches, 
etc. In one case it was reported to me that 
one of the crew had taken a watch from a 
prisoner; this being found to be true, it was 
returned, and the man was punished. The 
chronometers, charts, and medicine-chests 
were the only things taken out of the prizes, 
except such provisions as were necessary. 

Standing over toward Fire Island Light, 
on the Long Island shore, we found seven 
sail in sight. One ran down toward us, which 
we recognized at once as a New York pilot- 
boat. She luffed to under our quarter, 
launched a small boat, and a few minutes 
later a large, well-dressed man in black, with 
a high hat, heavy gold watch-guard, a small 
valise, and a bundle of papers under his arm, 
stepped over the side. As he did so his eyes 
glanced up at our flag at the peak, which was 
lazily unfolding in a light breeze. 

“My ! what is that? What ship is 
this?” said he, turning to me. 

“The Confederate cruiser Tallahassee,” I 
replied. 

A more astonished man never stood on 
deck of vessel. He turned deadly pale, and 
drops of perspiration broke from every pore; 
but rapidly bracing himself, he took in the 
situation, and prepared to make the best of 
it. He was told that his vessel was a prize, 
and that I would make a tender of her. He 
was ordered to go on board, and return with 
his crew and their personal effects. It was 
the pilot-boat James Funk, No. 22, one of a 
class of fine weatherly schooners found off 
New York, from one to two hundred miles out, 
at all seasons, manned by as thorough seamen 
as ever trod ship’s deck. Years before, while 
attached to the sloop of war Germantown, I 
had seen one of them work this vessel under 
sail down the East River, against a head wind 
but fair tide, “ backing and filling” in a man- 
ner that called forth the admiration of all. 
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I put on board two officers and twenty men. 
with orders to keep within signal distance, 
She was very efficient when several sail were 
in sight, overhauling and bringing alongside 
vessels, that I might decide upon their fate. 
The captures of the bark Bay State and the 
brigs Carrie Estelle and A. Richards followed 
in quick succession. We had now over forty 
prisoners and their baggage on board, lum- 
bering up our decks, and it was necessary 
to make some disposition of them. Toward 
night No. 22 brought alongside the schooner 
Carroll. She was bonded by the captain, act- 
ing for the owners, for ten thousand dollars; 
and after he had given a written engagement 
to land the prisoners at New York, they went 
on board with their effects. Before leaving 
they were all paroled. All the prisoners we 
made, with hardly an exception, were most 
eager for their paroles. One said: “This is 
worth three hundred and fifty dollars to me.” 
“T would not take a thousand dollars for 
mine,” said another. One skipper said that if 
it would protect him from the draft he was 
partly reconciled to the loss of his vessel. 
Another, whose vessel had been bonded, 
brought all his crew on board to secure 
their papers. 

The next victim was another pilot-boat, 
the William Bell, No. 24. My object in cap- 
turing these vessels was, if possible, to secure 
a pilot who could either be paid or coerced 
to take the ship through Hell Gate into 
Long Island Sound. It was now near the 
full moon. It was my intention to run up 
the harbor just after dark, as I knew the way 
in by Sandy Hook, then to go on up the East 
River, setting fire to the shipping on both 
sides, and when abreast of the navy-yard to 
open fire, hoping some of our shells might set 
fire to the buildings and any vessels that 
might be at the docks, and finally to steam 
through Hell Gate into the Sound. I knew 
from the daily papers, which we received 
only a day or two old, what vessels were in 
port, and that there was nothing then ready 
that could oppose us. But no pilot could be 
found who knew the road, or who was willing 
to undertake it, and I was forced to abandon 
the scheme. 

From these inquiries arose the report that 
I would attempt to enter the harbor. Three 
days were spent between the light-ship and 
Montauk Point, sometimes within thirty miles 
of the former—and about twenty prizes were 
taken. The most important was the packet- 
ship Adriatic, one thousand tons, from Lon- 
don, with a large and valuable cargo and one 
hundred and seventy passengers. On account 
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of the latter I was afraid I would have to 
bond the ship; but fortunately our tender 
came down before the wind, convoying the 
bark Suliote, and I determined to use her as 
a cartel after the captain had given bonds 
for ten thousand dollars. She was laden with 
coal; but the distance to Sandy Hook was 
only seventy miles. The passengers were 
nearly all Germans, and when told that their 
ship was to be burned were terribly alarmed; 
and it was some time before they could com- 
prehend that we did not intend to burn them 
also. Three hours were occupied in transfer- 
ring them and their effects with our boats. 
In many cases they insisted upon taking 
broken china, bird-cages, straw beds, and the 
most useless articles, leaving their valuables 
behind. After all were safely on board the 
Suliote, the Adriatic was fired [see page 417]; 
and as night came on the burning ship illu- 
mined the waters for miles, making a picture 
of rare beauty. The breeze was light and 
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tantalizing, so our tender was taken in tow, 
and we steamed slowly to the eastward to- 
ward Nantucket. The neighborhood of New 
York had been sufficiently worked, and the 
game was alarmed and scarce. 

Rounding South Shoal light-ship, we 
stood in toward Boston Bay. As the tender 
proved a drawback to our rapid movements, 
I determined to destroy her. It was a mis- 
take, for I was authorized by the government 
to fit out any prize as a cruiser, and this one 
ought to have been sent along the eastern 
coast. A number of sail were sighted, but 
most of them were foreigners; this could be 
told by the “cut of their jibs.” It was not 
necessary to speak them. A few unimportant 
captures were made, and then we sighted a 
large bark. First Lieutenant Ward, the 
boarding officer, returned, and reported the 
Glenarvon, Captain Watt, a fine new vessel 
of Thomaston, Maine, from Glasgow with 
iron. He was ordered to return and secure 
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the nautical instruments, etc., and scuttle 
her, and bring on board the prisoners. The 
captain had his wife on board, and as pas- 
sengers another captain returning home with 
his wife— an elderly pair. We watched the 
bark as she slowly settled, strake by strake, 
until her deck was awash, and then her stern 
sank gradually out of sight until she was in 
an upright position, and one mast after an- 
other disappeared with all sail set, sinking as 
quietly as if human hands were lowering her 
into the depths. Hardly a ripple broke the 
quiet waters. Her head spars were the last 
seen. Captain Watt and his wife never took 
their eyes off their floating home, but side 
by side, with tears in their eyes, watched her 
disappear. “ Poor fellow,” she said afterward; 
“he has been going to sea for thirty years, 
and all our savings were in that ship. We 
were saving for our dear children at home— 
five of them.” 

Miserable business is war, ashore or afloat. 
A brave, true, and gentle woman, at the same 
time strong in her conviction of what she 
thought right, was the captain’s wife, and she 
soon won the admiration and respect of all 
on board. But what shall I say of the pas- 
senger and his wife? If I said she was the 
very reverse of the above, it would not begin 
to do her justice. She came on board scold- 
ing, and left scolding. Her tongue was slung 
amidships, and never tired. Her poor hus- 
band, patient and meek as the patriarch, 
came in for his full share. Perhaps the sur- 
roundings and the salt air acted as an irri- 
tant, for I can hardly conceive of this cataract 
of words poured on a man’s head on shore 
without something desperate happening. 
Even Mrs. Watt did not escape for quietly 
criticizing President Lincoln and his conduct 
of the war, particularly as regards the navy, 
on which point she could speak feelingly, 
Xantippe even threatened to report her to the 
police as soon as they reached the United 
States. At rare intervals there was a calm, 
and then she employed the time in distribut- 
ing tracts and Testaments. When she left 
us to take passage in a Russian bark, she 
called down on us all the imprecations that 
David showered on his enemies. And as a 
final effort to show how she would serve us, 
she snatched her bonnet from her head, tore 
it in pieces, and threw it into the sea. Peace 
to her memory! I gave them my cabin; in- 
deed, from the time of leaving Wilmington 
I had but little use of it. I slept and lived on 
the bridge or in the chart-room, hardly tak- 
ing off my clothes for weeks. 

We ran along the eastern coast as far as 
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Matinicus, Maine, but overhauled nothing of 
importance, only passing a large number of 
small fishing-craft and coasters. One night 
a large steamer, heavily sparred, passed 
within musket-shot, but did not see us. 
Her lights were in sight for an hour, but we 
showed none. Steering to the eastward round 
Seal Island and Cape Sable Island, the west- 
ern extremity of Nova Scotia, we, of course, 
had our share of the “ ever-brooding, all-con- 
cealing fog” which in the summer season is 
a fixed quantity in this neighborhood. Sud- 
denly, one evening, the fog lifted, and we dis- 
covered a ship close aboard. Passing under 
her stern, we read James Littlefield of Bangor. 
Hailing the captain, and asking him where 
from, and where bound, “ From Cardiff, with 
coals for New York,” came back as his an- 
swer. He was told to heave to. Here was 
the cargo of all others that we wanted, and 
I determined to utilize it, if possible. Lieu- 
tenant Ward was sent on board to take 
charge, put her under easy sail, and keep 
within one or two cable-lengths of the 
steamer. As the night closed in the fog be- 
came denser than ever, so much so that one 
end of the vessel could not be seen from the 
other—a genuine Bay of Fundy fog, one that 
could be handled. For some hours, by blow- 
ing our whistle every five minutes, while the 
ship was ringing a bell, we kept within sound 
of each other. But the latter gradually grew 
duller, until we lost it altogether; and I spent 
an anxious night, fearing that should it con- 
tinue thick we might be separated. But soon 
after sunrise a rift in the fog, disclosing a 
small sector of the horizon, showed us the 
ship some five miles away. Steaming along- 
side, I determined to take no more risks in 
the fog. Banking our fires, we passed a 
hawser from our bows to the ship’s quarter, 
and let her tow us. I held on to the ship, 
hoping it would become smooth enough to 
lay the two vessels alongside and take out a 
supply of coals; for although there was only 
a moderate breeze, there was an old sea run- 
ning from the south’ard. To use our boats 
would have been an endless and dangerous 
operation. I thought of taking her into one 
of the small outposts on the neighboring 
coast of Nova Scotia; but this would have 
been a clear case of violation of neutral ter- 
ritory. The day passed without change in 
weather or sea, and very reluctantly I was 
compelled to abandon the hope of free coals, 
and look to Halifax for a supply. Ordering 
Lieutenant Ward to scuttle the ship, we left 
her to be a home for the cod and lobster. 
After being two or three days without 
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observations and without a departure, to find 
your port in a thick fog requires a sharp 
lookout and a constant use of the lead. 
However, we made a good hit. The first 
“land” we made was the red head of a fish- 
erman, close under our bows, in a small boat, 
who, in the voice of a Boanerges, and in words 
more forcible than complimentary, warned us 
against tearing his nets. In answer to our 
inquiries in regard to the bearings of Sambro, 
Chebucto Head, etc., he offered to pilot the 
ship in. Accepting his services, and taking 
his boat in tow, we stood up the harbor. 
Soon we emerged from the fog, and the city 
of Halifax was in sight. 

The harbor of Halifax is well known as 
safe, commodious, easy of access, and offer- 
ing many advantages. Coming to anchor, I 
had my gig manned, and went on board the 
line-of-battle ship Duncan, to call upon Sir 
James Hope, commanding on this station, 
and then upon the governor, Sir Richard 
Graves MacDonald, who received me very 
kindly, asking me to breakfast next morning, 
a compliment which I was obliged to decline, 
owing to the limited time at my disposal. By 
the Queen’s proclamation, the belligerents 
could use her ports only for twenty-four 
hours, except in case of distress, and take 
no supplies, except sufficient to reach the 
nearest home port. I wanted only coal, and 
by the energetic action of our agents, Messrs. 
B. Wier & Co., I was able to procure a sup- 
ply of the best Welsh. To a distinguished 
gentleman of the medical profession we were 
indebted for a new spar; for I neglected to 
mention that while off New York we were in 
collision with the ship Adriatic, and lost our 
mainmast and all attached. ; 

From the time of our arrival, Judge Jack- 
son, the energetic American consul, had not 
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ceased to bombard the authorities, both civil 
and military, with proofs, protests, and pro- 
tocols in regard to our ship. He alleged gen- 
eral misdemeanors, that we had violated all 
the rules of war, and protested against our 
taking in supplies. The provincial govern- 
ment acted as a buffer, and I heard of the 
protests only in a modified form. However, I 
was anxious to conform to the Queen’s man- 
date, and could only plead our partly dis- 
abled condition for exceeding the twenty- 
four hours. To my request for an additional 
twelve hours I received the following answer: 


GOVERNMENT House, HALIFAX, N.S., 
19th August, 1864. 
Sir: In reply to your application for additional 
time to ship a mainmast, I have no objection to 
grant it, as I am persuaded that I can rely on your 
not taking any unfair advantage of the indulgence 
which I concede. I do so the more readily because 
I find that you have not attempted to ship more 
than the quantity of coals necessary for your im- 
mediate use. I have, etc., 
(Signed) RicHARD G. MACDONALD, 
Lieut.-Governor, 
Com. J. TAYLOR Woop, C.S. Cruiser Tallahassee. 


In writing to Mr. Cardwell, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, on the 23d of August, 
the lieutenant-governor said: 


It was clear that a cruiser reported to have 
captured or destroyed between thirty or forty 
vessels in about twelve days, and said to have 
speed exceeding by five knots that of the Alabama, 
was the most formidable adversary which Federal 
commerce had yet encountered. Under these cir- 
cumstances, if she was permitted to take in a sup- 
ply of coal here in excess of that strictly allowed, 
I felt that I should be enabling her to use one of 
her Majesty’s ports for the purpose of procuring 
the material most destructive to the shipping and 
property of a power with which her Majesty is at 
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peace. In the peculiar case of the Tallahassee, 
every five tons of coal in excess of the amount 
strictly allowable might be regarded as insuring 
heavy loss to Federal shipping. Accordingly, when 
Captain Wood applied later in the day for permis- 
sion to complete his complement of coals up to one 
hundred tons, I informed him that he was at liberty 
to do so, and expressed my gratification at finding 
that he had not been using the extra period of his 
stay for the purpose of obtaining more coals than 
sufficed for his immediate wants. I also, in com- 
municating that permission to the admiral, re- 
quested the latter to relieve Captain Wood from 
further surveillance, as I was extremely anxious, 
under the circumstances, to avoid wounding his 
feelings. Later in the day he applied for, and I 
gave him, permission to remain twelve hours 
longer for the purpose of shipping a new main- 
mast. He did not, however, wholly avail himself 
of that permission; for without waiting to step the 
mast, he left the harbor soon after midnight, as 
appears from the inclosed full and satisfactory re- 
port obligingly transmitted to me by the admiral. 


At the close of the second day our new 
mast was towed alongside and hoisted in. 
Immediate preparations were made for sea. 
During the day two or more of the enemy’s 
cruisers were reported off the harbor; indeed, 
one came in near enough to communicate 
with the shore. During our stay we had seen 
late New York papers with accounts of our 
cruise, and the excitement it had caused on 
the seaboard. The published reports of most 
of the prisoners were highly colored and 
sensational. We were described in anything 
but complimentary terms. A more blood- 
thirsty or piratical-looking crew never sailed, 
according to some narratives. Individually I 
plead guilty; for three years of rough work, 
with no chance of replenishing my wardrobe, 
had left me in the plight of Major Dalgetty. 
When I called upon the admiral I had to 
borrow a make-up from some of the ward- 
room officers. 

We noticed that a number of vessels had 
been sent in pursuit. A Washington telegram 
said: “The first information of the depreda- 
tions of the Tallahassee was received by the 
Navy Department on the 12th instant, after 
office hours. Secretary Welles immediately 
ordered the following vessels in pursuit: 
namely, Juniata, Susquehanna, Eolus, Pon- 
toosuc, Dunbarton, and Tristram Shandy, on 
the 13th; the Moccasin, Aster, Yantic, R. R. 
Cuyler, and Grand Gulf on the 14th; and on 
the 15th the Dacotah and San Jacinto. These 
were all the vessels available in the navy.” 

It began to look as though we would have 
to run the blockade again. To my request to 
Mr. Wier for a good pilot, he sent on board 
Jock Fleming. He was six feet in height, 
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broad, deep-chested, and with a stoop. His 
limbs were too long for his body. His head 
was pitched well forward, and covered, as. was 
his neck, with a thick stubble of grayish hair. 
His eyes were small and bright, almost hid 
beneath overhanging eyebrows. His hands 
were as hard, rough, and scaly as the flipper 


of a green turtle. Bronzed by exposure to 
sixty seasons of storm and sunshine, he 
could tell of many a narrow escape, carrying 
on to keep offshore in a northeast snow-storm, 
or trying to hold on in a howling nor’wester, 
when every drop of water that came on board 
was congealed into ice, and soon the vessel 
was little better than an iceberg, and noth- 
ing remained but to run off into the Gulf 
Stream to thaw out. He knew the harbor as 
well as the fish that swam its waters. He was 
honest, bluff, and trusty. 

MacNab’s Island divides the entrance to 
the harbor of Halifax into two channels. 
The main, or western, one is broad, deep, and 
straight, and is the only one used, except by 
small coasters. The eastern is just the re- 
verse, without buoys or lights. In looking 
over the chart with Fleming, I asked him if 
it was not possible to go out through the 
latter passage, and so avoid the enemy lying 
off the mouth of the main channel. I saw 
only five or six feet marked on the chart over 
the shoalest spot at low water. 

“How much do you draw, cap’?” 

“Thirteen feet, allowing for a little drag.” 

“There is a good tide to-night, and water 
enough; but you are too long to turn the 
corners.” 

“But, pilot, with our twin-screws, I can 
turn her around on her center, as I turn this 
ruler.” 

“Well, I never was shipmate with the likes 
of them; but if you will steer her, I'll find the 
water.” 

“Are you certain, pilot, there is water 
enough? It would never do to run ashore 
at this time.” 

“You sha’n’t touch anything but the eel- 
grass. Better get ready about eleven.” 

I hesitated; and divining from my face 
that I was not satisfied, he said as he rose: 

“Don’t be ’feared; I ’ll take you out all 
right; you won’t see any of those chaps off 
Chebucto Head.” 

As he spoke he brought his hand down on 
my shoulder with a thud that I felt in my 
boots. His confidence, and my faith in the 
man, determined me to make the attempt. 
Some friends and English officers were on 
board to the last; and as we hove up the 
anchor and started ahead at midnight, they 
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left us with hearty good wishes. The moon 
was old and waning, with dark clouds rapidly 
chasing one another across its face from the 
southward. Steaming slowly out, only the 
dark shores of MacNab’s Island on one side 
and the mainland on the other could be seen, 
but whether a stone’s throw or a mile distant 
could not be discovered. Once or twice Flem- 
ing appeared lost, but it was only for a mo- 
ment. At the sharp twists in the channel I 
sent a boat ahead with a light to mark the 
turns. At one place, by the lead, there was 
hardly room between the keel and the bottom 
for your open hand. In an hour we opened 
the two lights on Devil’s Island, and the 
channel broadened and deepened. Soon we 
felt the pulsating bosom of the old Atlantic, 
and were safe outside, leaving our waiting 
friends miles to the westward. Fleming 
dropped his boat alongside, and with a 
hearty shake of the hand, and an earnest 
God-speed, swung himself into it, and was 
soon lost in the darkness. He had kept his 
word, bringing us out without feeling the 
bottom—a real achievement. Years after I 
often met him, and there was nothing in the 
old man’s life he was so fond of relating as 
how he piloted the Tallahassee through the 
eastern passage by night. 

The run down the coast was uneventful, a 
few unimportant prizes being made. Many 
vessels were spoken, but most were foreign. 
A number were undoubtedly American, but 
to avoid capture had been registered abroad, 
and were sailing under other flags. I had in- 
tended going to Bermuda for another supply 
of coal, but the prevalence of yellow fever 
there prevented. As we approached Wilming- 
ton we were reminded, by sighting one or two 
steamers, that we were again in troubled 
waters. The first one we made out was 
a long, low, paddle-wheel boat, evidently a 
captured blockade-runner. By changing our 
course we soon parted company with her. 
Later in the day another was dodged. In 
running the blockade, if with good observa- 
tion we were certain of our position, the best 
plan was to run direct for the Mound or har- 
bor. If not, then better strike the shore to 
the northward (if running for New Inlet), 
and follow it down. As the soundings are 
very regular, this could be easily done. The 
weather was hazy and smoky—so much so 
that we could not depend on our sights. I 
therefore ran in toward Masonboro Inlet, 
about thirty miles to the northward of Fort 
Fisher, making the land just at dark; then 
ran into five fathoms, and followed the shore, 
just outside the breakers curling up on the 
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beach. A sharp lookout was kept, and the 
crew were at their quarters. The fires were 
freshened, and watched carefully to avoid 
smoking or flaming. The chief engineer had 
orders to get all he could out of her. I knew 
that one of the blockaders, if not more, would 
be found close to the shore; and soon one was 
made out ahead. I tried to pass inside, but 
found it impossible; the enemy’s ship was al- 
most in the surf. A vigilant officer certainly 
was in command. Our helm was put a-star- 
board, and we sheered out. At the same time 
the enemy signaled by flash-lights. I replied 
by burning a blue light. The signal was re- 
peated by the first and by two others. I re- 
plied again by a false fire. Some valuable 
minutes were gained, but the enemy now 
appeared satisfied as to our character, and 
opened fire. We replied with all our battery, 
directing our guns by the flash of theirs. 
This was entirely unexpected, for they ceased 
firing, and began to signal again. Our reply 
was another broadside, to which they were not 
slow in responding. The Tallahassee was now 
heading the bar, going fourteen knots. Two 
or three others joined in the firing, and for 
some time it was very lively. But, like most 
night engagements, it was random firing. We 
were not struck, and the enemy were in more 
danger from their own fire than from mine. 

Soon the Mound loomed up ahead, a wel- 
come sight. Our signal-officer made our num- 
ber to Fort Fisher, and it was answered. A 
few minutes later the range lights were set, 
and by their guidance we safely crossed the 
bar and anchored close under the fort. The 
next morning, at daybreak, the blockading 
fleet was seen lying about five miles off, all 
in a bunch, evidently discussing the events 
of the night. At sunrise we hoisted the Con- 
federate flag at the fore, and saluted with 
twenty-one guns. The fort returned a like 
number. During the day we crossed the rip, 
and proceeded up the river to Wilmington. 
So ended an exciting and eventful cruise of 
a month. In this time we had made thirty- 
five captures, about half of which were 
square-rigged vessels. 

The Tallahassee, it is true, was built in 
England, but not for a blockade-runner. She 
was fitted out and equipped in a Confederate 
port. Of her armament, two guns were cast 
in Richmond, and one was captured. Her 
officers and crew were all in the service pre- 
vious to joining her. She sailed from a Con- 
federate port, and returned to one. She was 
regularly commissioned by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and was as legally a cruiser as was 
General Lee’s force an army. Her status was 
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THE “TALLAHASSEE” BURNING THE PACKET “ ADRIATIC.” 


entirely different from that of cruisers fitted 
out in England. The Geneva award was in- 
tended to cover only losses arising from the 
cruises of the Alabama, Shenandoah, etc., 
vessels fitted out or sailing from English 
ports, or which, like these, had never visited 
a Confederate port; and its recipients were 
at first wisely confined to those who could 
establish their losses from these vessels. 
But after paying all these, half of the £3,- 
000,000 sterling still remained. After some 
years it was determined to divide it among 
the sufferers by all the cruisers. The claims 
presented to the court for the disposal of 
the award were of the most extraordinary 
character. I received from different attorneys 
letters asking for information upon points in 
regard to the Tallahassee’s cruise, and inclos- 
ing schedules of losses of different parties. I 
have no idea how the court adjusted these 
losses; but I do know that if some of the 
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claimants were paid ten per cent. of their de- 
mands, they were amply reimbursed for all 
losses. One captain of a small vessel put in 
a claim for $200 for a feather-bed, a hair-mat- 
tress, and a pair of blankets, and for nearly 
$800 worth of clothing! Another exhibit, of 
a mate, for losses called for $26 for a feather- 
bed. Another claimant had sixteen different 
suits of clothing, besides miscellaneous arti- 
cles of wearing-apparel of all kinds—enough 
to furnish a Chatham-street shop. Nothing 
was left out: razor, brush, and cup, $3.50; 
shoe-brush and blacking, $1.03. Of course 
every one, from the captain to the cook, had 
a watch and chain, generally gold, valued 
at from $100 to $250, never less. And these 
exhibits were all sworn to! 

The Tallahassee made another short cruise, 
under Lieutenant Ward, and then returned 
to England. Later she was sold to the Japa- 
nese government as a cruiser. 


Il. THE EVENTFUL CRUISE OF THE “FLORIDA.” 


BY G. TERRY SINCLAIR, FORMERLY MIDSHIPMAN, C. S. N. 


FTER the evacuation of Norfolk, Vir- 
+1 ginia, in May, 1862, our forces retreated 
to Richmond; and soon after my arrival 
there I was ordered to proceed to Charles- 
ton, and thence to Nassau, where I was to 
VoL. LVI.—53. 


report to Commander North or Lieutenant 
Maffitt for duty. The following evening, in 
company with several officers, I left for 
Charleston; but on arriving and taking a 
survey of the blockading fleet off the bar, 
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JOHN TAYLOR WOOD, COLONEL C.S. A., COMMANDER OF THE 
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which were plainly visible from the city, 
concluded it was easier to issue such orders 
than to execute them. On the evening of 
June 3 I went on board the Cecile, a small 
river steamer, painted lead-color to render 
her difficult of observation at night. About 
midnight, as the moon settled behind the 
hills, we slowly steamed out of the harbor, 
and were soon in the midst of the enemy, 
whose dark hulls were plainly visible to us. 
We crept slowly by, our wheels barely re- 
volving, lest the sound should reach the ears 
of the enemy. Knowing well that discovery 
meant a prison for an indefinite time, each 
minute seemed an hour. To us, who so 
plainly saw the dark hulls of the enemy, it 
barely seemed possible that they did not also 
see or hear us; but they did not. Before 
morning we encountered a heavy gale from 
the southward and eastward, and for thirty- 
six hours had little hope of reaching Nassau; 
but we arrived safely on the 5th, when I re- 
ported for duty to Lieutenant-Commanding 
J. N. Maffitt. 

At Nassau I found the Oreto (afterward 
the Florida), which had been seized by the 
British authorities on suspicion of being the 
property of the Confederate States, and in- 
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tended for use against the United 
States. After a long and tedious 
trial, the Oreto was released in 
August, and, in charge of her 
English captain, left the harbor. 
Going out in her as passengers 
were Captain Maffitt, Lieutenants 
J. K. Stribling and J. O. Brad- 
ford, Paymaster Read, two engi- 
neers, Midshipmen R. S. Floyd, 
George D. Bryan, and myself. At 
one of the small uninhabited islands 
back of Nassau we were met by a 
schooner, which had on board our 
armament and stores, with a few 
men, whom we hoped to induce to 
join us after our object was made 
known. Captain Maffitt now read 
his commission, hoisted the Con- 
federate flag, and changed the ves- 
sel’s name to Florida. A short 
speech having been made to the 
men, setting forth the advantages 
of enlistment with us, they were 
told they could either join or re- 
turn inthe schooner. About twenty 
took the former course. 

We were nearly a week taking 
in stores and mounting guns. In 
that time one of our men was taken 
down with yellow fever, and died 
in a few days. With a boat’s crew I car- 
ried the body ashore the same night, and 
prepared the grave in time for Lieutenant 
Stribling, who came on shore in the morn- 
ing and read the burial service—a sad duty 
which we performed for poor Stribling also 
within a month. 

We now started for Cardenas, at which 
place we buried Paymaster Read, one of our 
engineers, and three of our men, all of whom 
died of yellow fever. At this point our cap- 
tain was seized with the fever. He at once 
ordered the ship to be run into Mobile, 
touching at Havana on our way, where we 
obtained the services of an experienced 
physician, Dr. Bennett of Georgia, who 
agreed to share our dangers. 

About half-past four on the evening: of 
September 5 we came in sight of the block- 
ading fleet off Mobile, consisting of the 
Oneida, Winona, and a small sailing-craft. 
Captain Maffitt, who was at this time scarcely 
able to stand on deck, at once decided that, 
in the absence of a pilot, he would take day- 
light rather than darkness for a dashin. In 
order to make the enemy hold his fire as long 
as possible, the English ensign was hoisted 
on our ship, and with all speed we made a 
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dash for the bar, the Oneida and Winona 
coming out to meet us as we approached, 
the latter coming up on our starboard side, 
and the former on our port, at the same time 
hailing, and ordering us to heave to, which 
we promised to do, but “forgot it.” There 
was now but a short lapse of time between a 
blank cartridge and broadsides fired into us, 
at a distance of only about one hundred 
yards. As our English flag was no longer a 
protection, we lowered it, and in its place 
hoisted our own colors. According to the re- 
port of Commander Preble of the Oneida, we 
were under this terrible fire from 6:03 till 
6: 22, when we crossed the bar and ran under 
the guns of Fort Morgan. The ravages of 
the fever had prevented our doing more 
than mounting our guns and securing them 
for sea; otherwise we should have returned 
the enemy’s fire. We received one 11-inch 
shell opposite our port gangway, near the 
water-line. It passed through our coal- 


bunker, painfully wounding one man and 
beheading another, thence to the berth deck, 
where our men had previously been ordered 
as a place of safety. Fortunately this shell 
did not explode, the fuse having been 
knocked out, probably by contact with the 
ship’s side. Another shell entered the cabin, 


and, passing through the pantry, raised 
havoc with the crockery. The ship to the day 
of her destruction bore the marks of upward 
of fourteen hundred shrapnel balls. Our 
additional casualties were two men slightly 
wounded. As we came to anchor under the 
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guns of Fort Morgan, cheer upon cheer from 
the soldiers on the ramparts greeted us. We 
remained in Mobile Bay, repairing damages, 
putting ship and battery in order, and select- 
ing and drilling our crew, until January, 
when we considered ourselves ready for an- 
other dash. 

The Florida was now officered in full, and 
as well equipped as it was possible for a ship 
to be with our limited resources. She was 
barkentine-rigged, 700 tons, 192 feet in length, 
16 feet beam, and drew 124 feet. Her speed 
under steam alone, in smooth water, was 
about 10? knots. She had two funnels, work- 
ing upon hinges, one lowering forward, the 
other aft. We made good use of this ar- 
rangement by appearing, and being reported 
by vessels, sometimes as a steamer with two 
funnels, then as with one, and at other times 
as a sailing-vessel. Our battery consisted of 
six broadside guns, formerly smooth-bore 
32-pounders, but now rifled and carrying a 
68-pound conical shell; in addition to. these, 
we carried two pivot-guns, 110-pounders. 
This arrangement enabled us to fight five 
guns on a side. Our officers were now Com- 
mander J. N. Maffitt; Lieutenants S. W. 
Averett, J. L. Hoole, C. W. Read, and S. G. 
Stone; Chief Engineer W. S. Thompson; Sur- 
geons F’. Garrettson and J. D. Grafton; Mid- 
shipmen R.S. Floyd, George D. Bryan, James 
H. Dyke, and myself (the first two were after- 
ward made lieutenants); Master’s Mates T. 
T. Hunter and L. Vogel; and a crew of about 
one hundred men. 


THE “FLORIDA” RUNNING THE BLOCKADE OFF MOBILE BAY. 
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The fleet off Mobile now consisted of eleven 
vessels; but notwithstanding this force, on 
the night of January 13, 1863, Captain Maffitt 
determined to take advantage of the heavy 
gale which was blowing, and make the at- 
tempt to get out; but we were compelled to 
turn back, owing to some slight accident to 
our machinery, which occurred just before 
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reaching the bar. This trip, however, was 
not without its lesson, as we found many 
phantom ships were reported by the crew. 
We regulated this, on the next trial, by 
placing officers about twenty feet apart, 
forming a continuous line aft to the wheel, 
where stood the captain and the pilot. The 
ship had previously been whitewashed. 

The gale continuing, and the night being 
very dark, we again started early on the fol- 
lowing night; but before we reached the bar 
the pilot informed us it was too dark for him 
to get his bearings, and we were again com- 
pelled to turn back, but were all ordered to 
lie down and rest in our clothes. Shortly be- 
fore two o’clock, a few stars having made 
their appearance, the pilot announced his 
readiness to take the ship to sea. We called 
“ All hands up anchor!” and by two o’clock 
were again heading for the bar. In the mean- 
time we had men stationed aloft, with gaskets 
cast off, and the bunt of the topsails in hand, 
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everything ready for making sail at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Now came the words, “Sail 
right ahead, sir!” “Starboard your helm!” 
was the reply, and slowly we passed within a 
few hundred yards of a black, lowering object. 
Scarcely was she passed when again came 
the words, “Sail right ahead, sir!” and now 
followed by “Port your helm!” Thus we 
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THE “FLORIDA” CHASING THE SHIP “STAR OF PEACE.” 


worked our way out until five had been 
sighted, the last two lying one on each 
beam. At this critical moment the engineer 
reported that the coke, which was being 
burned to avoid making smoke, was all 
gone, and unless he put coal on at once he 
could not answer for the consequences. The 
order was at once given to put coal on; and 
as soon as the first shovel entered the furnace 
a volume of thick black smoke shot straight 
across the deck of the blockader on our 
starboard beam, and in an instant a bright 
light flashed from him, answered by all the 
others, and we knew we were discovered. 
Then came the command, “Let fall and 
sheet home your topsails!” There was the 
rattle of chains, and the tramping of feet, as 
all speed was made to get sail on our ship. 
We soon had our little craft under fore- and 
maintopsail, spanker, and jib, with fore- 
and mainsails; then men were sent aloft, 
and topgallant-yards crossed, and topgallant- 
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sails set, and also lower and topmast stud- 
dingsails. 

With this heavy pressure of canvas in 
such a gale, our little craft seemed to stand 
for a moment and tremble; but gradually she 
rose, and in a few seconds was off like a deer. 
We soon found that only one vessel was fol- 
lowing us, and she rapidly falling astern, 
we secured our battery. After all sail was 
made, the log was hove, and showed a speed 
of 13.6 knots; and this was the first time we 
had ever tested our speed under steam and 
sail. Our pursuer was soon out of sight; but 
just before day we passed a sloop of war, 
hove to under close-reefed topsails, which 
we believed at the time to be the United 
States steamer Richmond. If so, we made 
a narrow escape, as she had greater speed, 
and was in every way a superior ship to ours. 
But we were not stopped, although we passed 
within half a mile of her. As soon as we 
passed out of sight of our suspicious-look- 
ing friend, we altered our course, steering 
for the Yucatan Banks. Daylight showed 
us one of the blockaders still in pursuit, but 
only as a speck from our topgallant-yards; 
but the carrying away of our maintopsail-yard 
about this time forced us to shorten sail, 
and before we could send another yard aloft, 
and make sail again, our pursuer was well in 
sight from our deck. When all was in order 
again, however, he soon passed out of sight. 

On the 17th we captured our first prize, 
the brig Estelle, off the coast of Cuba; and 
about eight o’clock on the night of the 21st 
ran into Havana, came to anchor, and, 
ordering the drum and fife on deck, intro- 
duced ourselves to the tunes “Bonnie Blue 
Flag” and “ Dixie.” In a few minutes our 
deck was crowded with visitors. We left 
Havana next day, steaming along the 
coast to the eastward, and before sundown 
made our second capture. Our third prize 
saved us the trouble of a chase, running into 
our arms while we were making ready to de- 
stroy number two. As darkness approached 
we noticed the smoke of two steamers com- 
ing from the direction of Havana. Think- 
ing they might be the enemy’s cruisers, we 
hastily fired both prizes, got clear of the 
light, and hid under the shadow of the land; 
and from our position saw the two steamers 
stop, make a short survey, and then dart off. 

We now shaped our course for the Ameri- 
can coast, but found the weather too cold 
and boisterous to admit of boarding vessels, 
so we turned our nose to the southward again, 
touching at Barbados on our way to the 
equator, where we proposed remaining in the 
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track of homeward-bound ships. Many ves- 
sels were captured on our way down; but on 
the 12th of February our most valuable cap- 
ture was made—perhaps the most valuable 
taken by a Confederate cruiser during the 
war. We sighted this vessel about eight in 
the evening, but not until ten o’clock did we 
get near enough to give her a shot from our 
bow pivot, and even this fell considerably 
short. She rounded to, however; and as 
she lay thus, with black hull, gilt streak, 
scraped and varnished masts, and snow-white 
sails, there was a general exclamation of ad- 
miration, coupled with regret that such a 
thing of beauty must be destroyed. She 
proved to be the clipper-ship Jacob Bell, from 
Foochow, bound to New York with a cargo, 
mostly tea, valued at upward of a million 
dollars. On March 27 we captured the bark 
Lapwing, with a fine assorted cargoof Yankee 
notions, canned meats, fruits, vegetables, etc. 
The most valuable part of the cargo to us was 
several hundred tons of coal, which we deter- 
mined to hold; and with this idea in view, 
Lieutenant Floyd, myself, and seven men, 
with arms and a 12-pound howitzer, were 
transferred to her. A quantity of the canned 
goods was sent to the Florida for the use of 
the officers and men. 

We now made a place of rendezvous with | 
the Florida, where we could meet a month 
later, which we did, coaling ship, and start- 
ing on a fresh cruise, having previously ar- 
ranged another meeting. Owing to calms 
and currents, we were unable to reach the 
point of meeting on time, and thus we parted, 
not to meet again for some time. During 
these two cruises Lieutenant Floyd and I 
took alternate nights for duty on deck, lying 
down near the man at the wheel, who would 
call us when a squall was seen coming up. 
These blows, although short, are very severe 
in the calm belt while they last; so we were 
compelled to rouse the men and shorten sail 
until they passed over, when we would lie 
down again. This would sometimes be the 
case two or three times during the night. 

With the Lapwing we captured and bonded 
a ship by a little ruse and impudence. Hay- 
ing first sawed a spar to the requisite length 
to represent a long gun, we painted and then 
mounted it on two wheels taken from a 
family carriage found on board. With this 
trained on the enemy, but not too conspicu- 
ously in view, we hove him to with a shot 
from our 12-pounder. With four well-armed 
men I was sent on board, and brought the 
captain, with his papers, back with me, he 
coming in his own boat. It was not until 
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intention to make the people 








on shore believe we had ac- 
cidentally taken fire; and with 
this idea in view, we had our 
men dressed merchant-sailor 
style, we assuming the same 
rig ourselves. But when 
about two miles from the 
town, we were met by two 
negroes in a canoe, who sailed 
close alongside, and asked us 
where the Florida was, silen- 
cing us, when we expressed 
ignorance of the existence 
of any such vessel, by inform- 
ing us that they had visited 
the ship when in Barbados, 
and remembered our faces. 
Seeing that disguise was now 
useless, we had the men put 
on their best blue uniforms, 
while we donned our nattiest 
gray, and, with a small Con- 
federate flag in the stern, 
pulled for the dock in true 
man-of-war style. At the 
landing we were met by a 
yelling crowd of not less than 
five thousand, mostly blacks. 
So great was the crush that 
Floyd was borne to the cus- 
tom-house over the heads of 
the crowd; and making his 
exit by a rear door, paid 
his respects to the governor, 














and obtained permission to 
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the captain came on board our ship that he 
discovered our weakness; but it was then too 
late, and there was nothing else to be done, 
so he bonded his ship to us, returning in his 
own boat. 

Failing to meet the Florida, we shaped our 
course for Barbados, arriving about 3 A. M., 
May 30. Heaving to, we waited for day- 
light, when we found ourselves off the center 
of the island and about seven miles from land. 
We launched the boat, putting the nautical 
instruments, charts, provisions, water, and 
clothes in her; and about seven o’clock, all 
being ready, fired the Lapwing fore and aft, 
and started for the southern point of the 
island, and thence up the western side, where 
the harbor is located. A strong breeze soon 
set in, blowing us toward the breakers, and for 
several hours it looked as if we would be on 
them before we could clear the point; in fact, 
it was noon before we did so. It was now our 


land. We were cordially re- 
ceived, many courtesies being 
extended by merchants and others. The 
day after our arrival—Sunday—a gentleman 
stopped hiscarriagewhileon his way tochurch, 
and kindly invited us to join him; but we were 
compelled to decline. We, however, accepted 
an invitation to dine with him at his country- 
seat. His carriage called for us later at the 
hotel. Arriving at his house, we had the 
pleasure of meeting several of the English 
officers attached to the garrison. After din- 
ner we had a fine view of the ocean and har- 
bor; and while thus pleasantly engaged saw 
the United States steamer Vanderbilt, the 
presence of which cut our visit short. She, 
however, aftercommunicating with the Amer- 
ican consul, went to sea; but our friends in- 
formed us that she was not far away when 
night came. We, however, got away safely a 
few nights afterward, taking passage in an 
English bark, and arriving at Queenstown 
about the middle of July. 
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Shortly after our arrival the Florida put 
into Brest, France, for needed repairs, and 
to fill up her depleted complement of officers. 
Besides Lieutenant Floyd and myself, Lieu- 
tenant Read and one of the engineers had 
been sent off on another prize, the Tacony. 
The Tacony was abandoned in the harbor of 
Portland, Maine, by Lieutenant Read, who 
had previously captured the revenue cutter 
Caleb Cushing, in which he was attempting 
to escape when captured by a force hastily 
organized for pursuit. Ourassistant surgeon, 
Grafton, was drowned in the surf while at- 
tempting to land at a small deserted island 
called Las Rocas; and the health of Lieuten- 
ants Averett and Hoole was such as to pre- 
vent them from continuing longer with us. 
At Brest our greatest misfortune befell us. 
Captain Maffitt had permitted all his officers 
to go up to Paris on a short leave, when a 
report was started among our crew that only 
the officers would be allowed to go ashore 
during our stay in port. This caused a 
mutiny, in which all the crew engaged ex- 
cept about thirty. These we retained, but 
the others were forced to leave, notwithstand- 
ing their repentance when they found they 
had been deceived. 

The French government extended us 
every courtesy, granting us the use of their 
dry-dock, where we gave the ship’s bottom 
a thorough overhauling. As usual, a protest 
was entered against our being permitted to 
make repairs. The American minister took 
the ground that repairs to our machinery 
could not be regarded as “ necessary repairs,” 
giving as a reason the fact that the Florida 
captured as many, if not more, prizes under 
sail than under steam. To this Napoleon re- 
plied : “ Because a duck can swim is no reason 
why his wings should be cut.” 

During our cruise on the Lapwing the 
Florida made a visit to Bermuda; and when 
Captain Maffitt called on the governor, who 
was an admiral in the English navy, the 
latter in a joking way expressed surprise 
that an ex-officer of the American navy 
should be guilty of a breach of etiquette in 
entering the harbor without saluting the 
English flag. To this Captain Maffitt replied 
that he could not do otherwise, as his salute 
would not be returned. The governor replied 
that he (Captain Maffitt) could not tell unless 
he tried. This was hint enough for Captain 
Maffitt, who returned to his ship, went to 
quarters, and hoisting the English ensign at 
his masthead, saluted it; to which the fort 
replied. This, I think, is the only instance 
in which the Confederate flag was saluted 
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by a foreign nation; but it caused the gov- 
ernor’s recall. 

It was not until February, 1864, that we 
were thoroughly ready for sea again, and left 
Brest. During nearly all this time the United 
States steamer Kearsarge was in the harbor 
with us. Our agents in London succeeded in 
getting about sixty men for us, who were en- 
listed for secret service, and were not aware 
of their destination until we dropped down 
to the lower harbor, when they were brought 
on board at night, and the next day they had 
matters explained to them. Nearly all joined 
us, and we now had a crew of about ninety 
men. The rest of our complement, one hun- 
dred and twenty men, was afterward drawn 
from the foreigners found on prizes. Our 
officers were now Commander Charles M. 
Morris, who succeeded Captain Maffitt; Lieu- 
tenants T. K. Porter, S. G. Stone, Samuel 
Barron, Jr., R. S. Floyd, and George D. 
Bryan; Surgeon Thomas J. Charlton; As- 
sistant Surgeon Thomas Emory; Paymaster 
Richard Taylor; Chief Engineer W. S. 
Thompson, and two assistants; Midshipmen 
William B. Sinclair, Jr., James H. Dyke, 
and myself; and Master’s Mate Thomas T. 
Hunter, Jr. 

After leaving Brest, we continued the work 
of destruction until we were off the island of 
Bermuda, where an English man-of-war came 
out to meet and invite us in. As she passed, 
her flag was dipped, her officers at the same 
time raising their hats in salute. Such un- 
usual compliments as these, and from such 
a source, had their effect upon our new re- 
cruits, who had seen enough of man-of-war 
life to know we had been specially honored. 
From Bermuda we returned to our old crtis- 
ing-ground near the equator. American ves- 
sels were growing scarcer every day, and at 
times weeks would pass without our crew 
making a capture. One of our prizes, the 
Star of Peace, had a cargo of saltpeter. We 
fired her just before dark, and when upward 
of fifty miles away could see the glare in the 
heavens. At times a column of flame would 
shoot high in the air, as if from some Vesu- 
vius. 

Another of our captures, a vessel from the 
East Indies, contained a rare character in an 
old lady, who, we were told, was a mission- 
ary on her return home for a vacation. As 
usual, Captain Morris gave this lady one of 
the state-rooms in his cabin; but it was not 
long before she had the entire cabin, and I 
think, had she stayed much longer, would 
have been captain. She was intensely Union, 
and had little use for “rebels,” nor did she 
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hesitate to tell us so. We got in the habit 
of watching for her head, as it came up out 
of the cabin hatch, when there would be a 
general scamper; but the poor officer of the 
deck was compelled to stand and take her 
tongue-lashing. The old lady usually prom- 
enaded the deck with a green-cotton um- 
brella raised; and on one occasion one of the 
retreating ones returned and found that 
Lieutenant Stone, who was in charge of the 
deck, had gone into the rigging, where he 
remained, looking very much like a cat upa 
tree, with a dog watching him. 

Turning out, one morning, and coming on 
deck, I saw three burning vessels around us, 
and our decks crowded with the crews and 
their luggage; and we, of course, remained 
thus lumhered until a foreigner was found, 
who was always our outlet for prisoners. 
About noon on July 10 we sighted a steamer 
between us and the land, and standing to the 
southward and eastward. We hoisted the 
English flag, and altered our course so as to 
intercept her. Shortly before one o’clock, 
when about a half-mile off, we lowered the 
English and hoisted the Confederate flag, at 
the same time firing ashot across her bow. We 
were nowrunning parallel with her;and seeing 
that she had increased her speed, and would 
probably get away, fired a shot, which passed 
close over her rail, and the captain’s passen- 
gers then forced him to stop. She proved 
to be the Electrie Spark, from New York for 
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New Orleans, and carrying the United States 
mail, all of which was brought on board and 
carefully overhauled with the view of obtain- 
ing useful information. At one time we were 
in sight of Sandy Hook. All the passengers 
and crew were transferred before dark to a 
fruit-schooner bound for New York, only a 
few miles distant. We then prepared to 
carry off our prize, to be converted into a 
cruiser; but a sad accident changed the 
captain’s plans, and he ordered her to be 
sunk, which was done. Midshipman W. B. 
Sinclair, Jr., cousin of the writer, was placed 
in charge of a boat containing the steamer’s 
money safe, and attempted, after dark, to 
pull to the Florida, about a half-mile distant. 
With this load his speed was necessarily 
slow. The wind, freshening in the mean- 
time, caused his boat to ship considerable 
water, and she sank when not more than one 
hundred yards from the ship. He had secured 
one of the oars, when the cockswain, William 
Sharkey, appealed to him for help, saying he 
could not swim. His appeal to this brave lad, 
only in his teens, was not in vain, but with 
the oar he gave his life. The Confederate 
Navy Department did not let this gallant 
act pass unnoticed. A “general order,” eulo- 
gizing the self-sacrifice, was read on board 
every vessel in commission, with colors at 
half-mast. It is a remarkable coincidence 
that Surgeon Grafton, who was drowned at 
Las Rocas, was appealed to in the same way 
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as was Midshipman Sinclair, by the same 
man, and with the same result. 

With sad hearts we now stood to the east- 
ward, with a wind which before morning in- 
creased to a gale. In due course we arrived 
at the island of Madeira. It was night when 
we came to anchor, and a bright moon at the 
time revealed a man-of-war at anchor near 
us, which we were satisfied was an American. 
The morning opened bright and beautiful. 
As eight o’clock approached, the hour for 
hoisting colors on a man of war, the officers 
and men on our neighbor were eagerly 
watching our movements, no doubt as well 
satisfied of our identity as we of theirs. As 
our colors floated to the breeze we could see 
a stir on board. Immediately a boat was 
lowered from her and started for the shore. 
The object of that visit was made known 
when we went on shore to make arrange- 
ments for coaling and provisioning the ship. 
The governor requested us to leave,—he 
could not order us to do so,—saying the 
American threatened to fire on us if we at- 
tempted to coal ship. In vain we appealed 
to the governor, and cited our rights as bel- 
ligerents, at the same time telling him our 
enemy was only bluffing. Being a sailing- 
vessel, and the weather perfectly calm, he 
would be at our mercy. Finally we agreed to 
take twenty-four hours’ coal, and run down 
to Teneriffe, in order to relieve the Portu- 
guese governor’s mind; but our enemy would 
not agree to this. 

We now went to “quarters,” paid an extra 
price for the labor, got the coal alongside, 
and without being molested hoisted it on 
board. The next morning we anchored at 
Teneriffe. The same evening our friend 
sailed in and came to anchor near us, and the 
same game of bluff was tried as at Madeira; 
but this being a Spanish possession, and two 
of their men-of-war being present, the result 
was that the American was allowed the usual 
twenty-four hours in port, and we, by per- 
mission of the authorities, remained four or 
five days. 

Our cruise was no holiday, though our 
victims were only defenseless merchant- 
men. We were liable to meet an armed ship 
at any time. The difficulty of getting coal 
forced us to keep our fires banked, and in 
this condition we could not get under steam 
in less than fifteen minutes—ample time for 
an enemy to destroy us should he come sud- 
denly upon us while under steam himself. 
As evidence of the risk we ran in chasing 
vessels at night, —which we always did when 
we sighted them,—we on one occasion 
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chased a vessel, and upon her refusal to 
heave to fired a blank cartridge, and in re- 
sponse received a like salutation, and found 
ourselves in dangerous proximity to a man- 
of-war, and with all hands at quarters and 
ready for action. Our supposed prize turned 
out to be an Englishman. 

In regard to the duties and discipline on 
board the Florida, we were governed by the 
same rules and regulations as the United 
States navy. The majority of our officers 
had received their education at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, and all the others 
save one were the sons of officers who had 
served in the same navy, so they were not 
ignorant of what constituted a well-dis- 
ciplined ship. It may seem strange, but it 
is nevertheless true, that we could ship a 
crew in the manner we did, and at the same 
time have men who cared for the officers and 
ship, as ours always did. It is true our 
officers, without exception, did everything 
in their power to make the crew comfortable 
and happy, and every indulgence consistent 
with discipline was granted. 

One of our orders was that the private 
property of the officers and crews of prizes 
should always be respected, and I cannot 
recall an instance where it was disobeyed. 
To be sure that this order was not violated, 
and to prevent the men from getting liquor 
from the prizes, a midshipman was sent with 
every boarding officer, and remained with 
the men at all times. Many of the men 
taken on board at Brest had for a while 
abandoned the ocean and followed the for- 
tunes of Garibaldi; and often at night, when 
all was calm, these Italian voices joined in 
singing their camp-songs, and, later on, our 
Confederate songs. 

The sight of an American flag on the high 
seas had become such a rare occurrence that 
in October it was decided to round Cape 
Horn and make a raid on the whalers in the 
Pacific Ocean; and with this object in view our 
prow was turned to the southward, with the 
intention of stopping at Bahia, Brazil, where 
we were to give our own men a much-needed 
run on shore, and at the same time make 
someslight repairs. We wererunningstraight 
for port, and expected to arrive thesame even- 
ing, when about noon we discovered a sail to 
windward and seaward which looked like an 
American. We at once set fore and aft sails, 
lowered the propeller, and started in pur- 
suit. The stranger at once altered his course, 
crowded on all sail, and showed every evi- 
dence that he suspected our mission. This 
proved to be our last, as well as our longest, 
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chase, not coming up with him until eight 
o’clock at night. As I came over her side 
with Lieutenant Bryan, our boarding officer, 
the captain remarked: “It ’s no use to say 
anything; I knowed ye as soon as I seed ye; 
but you did n’t get any coffee this time, only 
a load of stones.” She proved to be the bark 
Mondamen, from Rio bound to Baltimore, and 
it seems her captain had been made prisoner 
by us before. On October 4 we burned this 
our last prize, and at nine o’clock that night 
steamed into the harbor of Bahia. As we 
approached our anchorage, a boat, evidently 
a man-of-war, pulled near us, and, in reply 
to our inquiries, stated she was H. M. S. 
Curlew. Lieutenant Stone, who was standing 
near the captain at the time, remarked that 
her Majesty’s officers never talked through 
their noses. Daylight proved his suspicions 
to be correct, for near us lay the United 
States steamer Wachusett, Commander Na- 
poleon Collins. A boat soon left the enemy’s 
vessel for shore, and later on our captain 
went on shore making an official call upon 
the governor, and asking his permission to 
make the repairs which we needed. 

During this visit Captain Morris, at the 
request of the governor, pledged his word to 
commit no overt act while in the harbor; and 
United States Consul Wilson, acting for Com- 
mander Collins, gave the same promise. Rely- 
ing upon this pledge, we allowed half of our 
crew to go on shore, and the following day 
permitted the others to do the same. Previ- 
ous to this, however, the shot were drawn 
from our guns, a precaution usually taken 
while in port, to avoid accident. 

Shortly after eight o’clock on the evening 
of October 5, while in charge of the deck, a 
boat approached, which I hailed, and was in- 
formed that it contained the American con- 
sul. Captain Morris not being on board, I sent 
for Mr. Porter, at the same time telling the 
consul to come alongside, and apologizing 
for not asking him on board. When Mr. 
Porter came on deck, he was handed from 
the boat a letter addressed, “ Captain Morris, 
Steamer Florida.” To this form of address 
he took exception, and so informed Mr. 
Wilson. But the latter objected to address- 
ing our captain or ship in any other way 
notwithstanding Mr. Porter’s calling his at- 
tention to the fact that General Grant, ‘in 
his communications with General Lee, ad- 
dressed him as the commander of the forces 
of the Confederate States. Mr. Porter also 
told him he was satisfied as to the object of 
his visit, and that if he (the consul) was very 
anxious for a favorable reply, he could get it 
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by addressing his communication properly. 
This ended the interview. 

The following day Captain Morris was ap- 
proached by a gentleman, who stated he was 
authorized by Mr. Wilson to challenge us to 
fight the Wachusett, and that he (Mr. Wilson) 
would assist us, in any way in his power, to 
have such repairs put upon our ship as we 
deemed necessary. To this Captain Morris 
replied: “ You may say to Mr. Wilson that I 
have come to Bahia for a special purpose, 
and when this is accomplished I shall leave. 
I will neither seek nor avoid a contest with 
the Wachusett, but should I encounter her 
outside Brazilian waters, I will use my utmost 
endeavors to destroy her.” 

About two o’clock on the morning of the 
7th, Master’s Mate T. T. Hunter, being in 
charge of the deck at the time, heard the 
Wachusett slip her cable, and saw at once 
that she was under way and standing for 
us. He had Mr. Porter called at once, the 
captain being on shore; but as the latter 
reached the deck the Wachusett struck us in 
the starboard mizzen-chains, carrying away 
our mizzenmast and maintopmast, both of 
which came down on_our deck, crushing our 
awnings, which were set at the time down to 
the deck, and thus, as it were, enveloping 
us in a bag. At this time two shots were 
fired from their battery, in order to make 
sure of sinking us; but their guns were de- 
pressed too much, and the shot only struck 
the water alongside. 

Oft-repeated and anxious inquiries were 
now made to know if we were willing to sur- 
render; but not until an engineer was sent 
below, and reported the ship was rapidly 
sinking,—a report, I may add, without a 
shadow of truth,—did Mr. Porter and his 
adviser Mr. Stone agree to surrender the 
ship; nor would they have surrendered had 
they not believed she would sink before the 
enemy could tow her out. During the time 
which elapsed between the ramming and the 
surrender of the Florida, a constant and 
heavy fire from small arms was kept up, 
but, strange to say, with only three wounded 
as the result, and they were on the Wachusett. 

It will doubtless be said that we showed a 
want of vigilance in permitting ourselves to 
be caught unprepared to give battle as we 
were; but there are some extenuating cir- 
cumstances. As previously stated, it was 
our intention to start upon a long and tedi- 
ous cruise. Our men, with few exceptions, 
had not been on shore since we left Brest 
in February, and therefore greatly needed 
recreation. The moment we sincerely gave 




















our pledge to make no attack upon the 
enemy we placed ourselves at a disadvan- 
tage, and it would have been better to have 
left the harbor at once. When I say we 
placed ourselves at a disadvantage I mean 
that if a collision occurred after that, it 
must be begun by: the enemy; and the at- 
tacking party, particularly at night, has 
greatly the advantage. 

Commander Collins gave as an excuse for 
thusattackingus ina neutral portthat his gov- 
ernment would never overlook his permitting 
the Florida to escape him; but I leave it to 
the reader to decide if the conversation be- 
tween the representatives of the American 
consul and Captain Morris, and the previous 
interviews between the consul and Mr. Porter, 
looked as if we intended to run away. But 
supposing that such was our intention, the 
Wachusett was a heavier ship than ours, and 
had a larger crew. The formation of the 
harbor of Bahia was such that a single vessel 
could have completely sealed it, nor can I 
think that an enemy who would thus attack 
us in a neutral port would hesitate long 
about blockading such port. 

I am glad to be able to say that those 
officers of the Wachusett who expressed them- 
selves to us on the subject deprecated the 
manner in which we were taken; and I should 
also add that our treatment while on the 
Wachusett was uniformly courteous, to the 
extent even of surrendering their rooms to 
us. Had Captain Morris cared less for his 
word than he did, the Wachusett would prob- 
ably have met our fate, as on the night of 
our arrival, and certainly a portion of the 
next day, a part of the Wachusett’s machin- 
ery was on shore, and this was known to us 
at the time. 

As soon as the ship was surrendered, a 
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prize crew was placed on board, and all our 
officers and men transferred to the Wachu- 
sett, who took the Florida in tow, and pro- 
ceeded to sea, touching at St. Thomas, 
where we met the Kearsarge, with the pris- 
oners taken from the Alabama, arriving in 
Hampton Roads in due course. Of course a 
demand was made by Brazil to have the 
Florida, with her officers and crew, returned 
to Bahia; but all the beautiful rhetoric of 
Mr. Seward and the Brazilian minister was 
cut short when a careless tug accidentally 
ran into and sank the Florida while lying in 
deep water in Hampton Roads. 

After this accident we were released from 
Fort Warren on February 1, and were per- 
mitted to go to Europe in a Cunarder. We 
were not allowed to place ourselves under any 
obligations to the enemy, being permitted to 
pay our own passage. The captures by the 
Florida and her tenders, while under the 
command of Captain Maffitt, amounted to 
fifty-five vessels; but I have no data which 
would enable me to give the number cap- 
tured during Captain Morris’s command. 
They probably amounted to twenty or twenty- 
five vessels. It was a lively and brilliant 
entertainment; but John Bull kindly came in 
when it was at an end, and paid the fiddler. 

It always struck me as a distinction with- 
out a difference when orders were issued to 
us to destroy the property of Northern mer- 
chants, but to respect the property of the 
officers and crew. In the former case the 
owner was absent; in the latter he was pres- 
ent. But our instructions and example in 
this mode of warfare came from those who 
were our victims. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that this relic of barbarism will in 
time be frowned down by the whole family 
of nations. 





























THE MARCH OF THE DEAD BRIGADE. 
BY THOMAS 8S. DENISON. 


TO sound disturbs the drowsy dawn, 
As forms the dead brigade; 
Its silent ranks, in serried lines, 
Glide onward toward the springing pines, 
All phantoms in parade. 


Their steps bend not the drooping corn; 
These warriors all are ghosts. 

In rank and file, with solemn tread, 

Their captains marching at the head, 
Move on these silent hosts. 


From out the tented camp of death, 
Their flag of peace displayed, 

With footfall soft as dew at morn, 

These cohorts sweep the bending corn, 
Where battle once was laid. 


The mark of God’s eternal peace 
Their countenances bear; 

And freed from all unholy hate, 

They shine with that exalted state 
Which heaven’s angels share. 
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MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH SIENKIEWICZ. 


BY JEREMIAH CURTIN. 


TRANSLATING HIS BOOKS—FIRST MEETING WITH THE NOVELIST—HIS OPINIONS OF 
ENGLISH AUTHORS—A PICNIC IN THE CARPATHIANS. 


[* the summer of 1888, while making 
ethnological researches in the Smithso- 
nian Institution at Washington, I ordered a 
copy of Sienkiewicz’s trilogy, “ With Fire and 
Sword,” “The Deluge,” and “ Pan Michael.” 
As I follow the course of various Slav litera- 
tures with a good deal of care, I knew that 
these works had aroused great interest among 
Poles and Russians, and were rather long; 
but when I saw thirteen volumes, of nearly 
four thousand pages, brought in and placed 
on my desk I was somewhat alarmed at the 
bulk of them. 

I had ordered the trilogy to read, not to 
translate, and intended to put it aside for 
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a season of more leisure. On examining 
“With Fire and Sword,” however, I found 
the opening chapter so remarkable that I 
read the four volumes through without de- 
lay. Next I read “The Deluge,” and then 
“Pan Michael.” The splendid descriptions of 
action and character in those volumes were 
to me a source of great and keen delight. 
“T have found a new style of mind, a man 
different from others, I have discovered 
Sienkiewicz ”—these were the words which 
I said to myself when I had finished the tri- 
logy. “ American readers would be delighted 
with these books; I will translate them”— 
this was my immediate decision. 
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I had no time to spare from my work in 
Washington that summer, but I translated 
two chapters of “With Fire and Sword,” 
just to begin—to take possession of the 
work, as it were. Rather late that year I 
went to the Pacific coast, intending to spend 
twelve months in studying the Indians of 
Hoopa Valley, on the Trinity River, and the 
Indians of the Klamath River. I worked 
among the Indians in the daytime, and at 
“With Fire and Sword” every evening, and 
sometimes far into the night. The transla- 
tion was continued at Orleans Bar, on the 
Klamath River, and finished the following 
summer at Three Dollar Bar, on the Salmon, 
a confluent of the Klamath. 

In that wild region, inhabited by Indians 
and a few miners, I once came near losing my 
finished manuscript while crossing the deep 
and dangerous Klamath in a rotten canoe. 
Had I lost it, I should have been sorely 
tempted to abandon the work, so wearied 
was I from struggling with men and the 
wilderness. To translate “With Fire and 
Sword” a second time would have been no 
small task. 

A publisher in New York who knew of the 
translation asked me to send it tohim. I did 
so, and it was refused because the subject 
was thought unfamiliar. The publisherstated 
that there was no doubt as to the merit of 
the work, which was brilliant and original; 
and he added that if “ With Fire and Sword” 
covered some striking period in French, Ger- 
man, or English history, he would take it 
without hesitation, but Polish or Russian 
history was too remote and too foreign. 

I did then what I had intended at first to 
do: I sent the manuscript to Little, Brown 
& Co., who had published already my “ Myths 
and Folk-lore of Ireland.” 

“With Fire and Sword” appeared in good 
season. Its success was immediate and strik- 
ing. The book was received with such favor 
that I resolved to translate “The Deluge.” 
One volume of the six composing the work 
was done before January 1, 1891, the other 
five during the winter, spring, and summer. 
The book was published a year after it was 
begun, though I was occupied with other 
work a good part of that time. 

“Pan Michael” was translated in Ireland, 
while I was collecting the “Hero Tales” of 
that country. 

The success of the trilogy gave me much 
pleasure; I was gratified to find that my 
estimate of American readers was just. Soon 
after the publication of “With Fire and 
Sword” I began to receive letters from 
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people unknown to me—people living in 
various States. Up to this time I have re- 
ceived letters from men and women in thirty 
different States of the Union. All these per- 
sons wrote simply to say that they had read 
“With Fire and Sword,” or “The Deluge,” 
or “Pan Michael,” or all three of them, with 
such pleasure that they felt bound to inform 
me of that fact, and to thank me for having 
made those books accessible to American 
readers. 

I need make no remarks touching my 
other translations of Sienkiewicz, except 
“Quo Vadis?” — the greater part of which was 
done in the city of Guadalajara, Mexico, the 
concluding chapter being finished in northern 
Guatemala, in the wildest of wild places. 


IN the summer of 1897 I made a short jour- 
ney in Europe. My first visit was to Ragatz, . 
Switzerland, which is rather famed for hot 
baths of mineral water. 

I arrived at the Hotel Quellenhof one day 
about the lunch hour. The manager received 
me with that careful courtesy for which some 
Swiss managers are noted, and found for me, 
after some effort, just the room I required. 
In the dining-hall, much to my surprise and 
delight, he gave the information that he 
would seat me at the table d’héte next a 
Polish gentleman named Sienkiewicz, a 
writer. 

When Sienkiewicz learned who I was, he 
expressed much pleasure and surprise, for I 
had appeared at his side unexpectedly, and, 
as it happened, he was reading just then the 
American edition of “Quo Vadis?” The 
trilogy, and other volumes, he had read some 
time earlier. 

There were many guests at the Quel- 
lenhof—a few Americans, more English, 
then Germans, and French; some Poles, 
among them Count Tyshkevich, who went 
with Sienkiewicz on his African journey; 
and Countess Potocka, a Polish lady of much 
distinction; and, finally, the Hohenzollern 
who, because of the Spanish crown, caused 
the unpleasantness between France and Ger- 
many which, through Bismarck’s careful 
nursing, resulted in the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870. In that throng of people Sien- 
kiewicz moved about, worked, and lived as if 
in a wilderness; he held aloof from society, 
though he observed it. 

There is a great charm in the freedom and 
loneliness of a crowded hotel with all the com- 
forts of the century. It is also a good place 
for work. This charm Sienkiewicz enjoys, 
and he has done much work in hotels, from 
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the one in Los Angeles, California, where 
he wrote “Charcoal Sketches,” which forms 
a part of the volume called “ Hania,” to the 
hotel in Nice where he finished “Quo 
Vadis?” 

Sienkiewicz’s method of making a book is 
as follows: He works out a detailed plan, and 
writes it down carefully. He fixes this in his 
head, and lets it “ seethe and ferment” there, 
as he says. When ready to begin work, he 
divides his time, not into days, but weeks. 
During the first week he produces a certain 
amount, the second week a similar amount, 
and so on, week after week. He writes with- 
out correction, and never copies, producing 
just one manuscript—the one which he sends 
to the printer. Each week’s work continues 
that of the preceding week. Though the 
plan of the book is elaborated carefully in 
advance, this plan is not followed strictly; 
from the “seething and fermenting” in his 
head changes are suggested to the author, 
and he makes them. He has no secretary, 
amanuensis, copyist, or assistant. 

To write such books as he does without 
copying or correcting, to create works like 
the trilogy and “Quo Vadis?” by a series of 
efforts, each one of which gives a finished 
part, and each part being a seamless and 
flawless continuation of the preceding, till 
the last, together with all the others, 
forms a complete, unbroken whole, is per- 
haps the most amazing tour de force in lit- 
erary experience. Sienkiewicz employs no 
man or woman to help him. He makes all 
literary researches himself; visits and studies 
the places which he needs to see; and when 
writing in Switzerland, Italy, France, or 
other countries, takes with him all the books 
he requires, and shuts himself in with them 
during working-hours, which for himare from 
eight or nine till lunch at one o’clock, and 
then a couple of hours later on. He never 
writes after dinner in the evening, and has 
so ordered his “works and days” that he 
needs no assistance. 

Sienkiewicz has studied various literatures 
extensively. He began to read novels in 
boyhood. He read them in school and out, 
and during his career in the gymnasium and 
university. 

One day.at Ragatz, while we were at lunch, 
he told me that he had just received a tele- 
gram from Warsaw, announcing that his son 
Henryk was first in his class for the year. 
He seemed greatly pleased, and when I con- 
gratulated him, and added, “ You are as well 
pleased, I suppose, as your father was when 
you passed examination.” “Oh,” said he, 
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laughing, “I have more evident reason to be 
pleased than my father had. I did not stand 
high either at school or in the gymnasium. 
I was otherwise occupied: I was reading 
novels. Often, while pretending to study, I 
was deep in a volume of Scott, or Dumas, or 
some other great writer.” 

“Novel-reading, even in school hours, was 
not harmful in your case,” said I. 

“No,” replied he; “for me it was useful; 
my bent was in that direction, and I did what 
has proved best for me. With my son it is 
different. He inclines toward science; elec- 
tricity attracts him. For him high rank seems 
in order; in fact, it is necessary. My daugh- 
ter, considering her age, shows much power 
of narration, and takes pleasure in telling a 
story; she has even written one already.” 

That day Sienkiewicz expressed himself at 
some length on English literature and art. I 
give his own words: 

“Of English novelists I like Dickens best. 
His ‘ David Copperfield’ seems to me nearer 
genuine human nature than any other Eng- 
lish production of the century. Dickens de- 
rived immense pleasure from the people whom 
he described; he had a true and vivid appre- 
ciation of unusual characters. 

“In literature Shakspere stands apart. 
His knowledge of man seems to me almost 
superhuman. I am amazed at his insight and 
truthful vision, especially when I compare 
him with other writers. 

“Scott had a power of narration that was 
really phenomenal, but there is much in his 
novels that is not true; not infrequently he 
ornamented in his own way—beautified, as he 
thought. His account of the chivalry and 
knighthood of the middle ages does not cor- 
respond at all with reality. Still, he was a 
wonderful writer. 

“Thackeray was a great novelist, but to 
me he has always seemed enthralled more or 
less by society, mastered by it in a degree, 
hence injured as an artist. 

“Tennyson used beautiful language, but 
he was artificial; he was the poet, not of 
humanity, but of a class, and devotion to a 
class always enfeebles an author. 

“Of recent Englishmen, Kipling stands 
alone as a writer of short stories. Du Mau- 
rier was very much of an artist by nature. In 
‘Trilby’ his description of Parisian artist life 
is fine; but the book, though entertaining, is 
too fantastic; the end especially is unreal be- 
yond measure, as is, of course, the hypnotism. 
Rider Haggard I know to the extent of but 
one novel, ‘She,’ which I read in eastern 
Africa. 
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“Though very extensive, English litera- 
ture is weak in one kind of mental creation, 
in which it is not likely to be strengthened 
—the fable. In this field the Russians have 
surpassed all Europe; their Kryloff is the 
greatest fabulist of modern times.” 

Thus ended the talk on English literature. 
A few days later I left Ragatz, for I had 
journeys and work before me. Sienkiewicz, 
however, made me promise to visit him in the 
Carpathian Mountains, at no great distance 
from Cracow; and some weeks after my de- 
parture from Ragatz, I paid a flying visit to 
Zakopane, a village about which has risen 
a summer resort at the foot of the main 
mountain-range—a resort much frequented 
by Poles from various provinces. The place 
is animated; but, being new, it has not all 
the appliances which people seek at a sum- 
mer resort. It is half encircled by pine woods, 
and a new extension of the village is entirely 
among trees. On the open side are pleasant 
green fields; along hill slopes through the 
place runs a clear mountain river. From the 
principal street the mountain view is glori- 
ous. High above a pine forest towers the 
naked ridge of the Carpathians, which forms 
an immense female figure, lying face upward. 
This recalled to me at once the “White 
Woman” of Mexico, the majestic neighbor 
of Popocatepetl. Though smaller than the 
Mexican, the Carpathian ridge has a certain 
advantage: it is seen from near by, and pre- 
sents very definite features. 

Zakopane is agreeable in good weather; 
but during my short stay clouds, mist, and 
gloom were predominant. At last came a 
glorious day, bright and sunny. Sienkiewicz 
had been waiting for that day, and he took 
us to Charny Stav (Black Pond), a small lake 
in the heart of the mountains. 

The party included his son and daughter, 
Henryk and Yadviga, with a governess; Pro- 
fessor Sobieranski of Livoff; Sienkiewicz’s 
nephew, a dozen years of age, perhaps; and 
Mr. Gielgud, a Lithuanian, of the British war 
office, who speaks English as if born and 
reared in London. 

Sienkiewicz had told me that for five gen- 
erations he was the first man of his family 
who had not chosen arms as a calling. I saw 
now, by the order with which all was arranged 
for the party, and the ease with which every- 
thing moved, without hurry or halting, that 
the master of our picnic had the blood and 
the brains of a soldier. At an early hour 
country wagons were waiting before the 
house to take us to Kuznitsa, at the foot of 
the mountain; at that point saddle beasts 
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were ready to carry us farther; with the 
horses stood mountain men in good number 
to assist and entertain us on the journey. 
Some of these mountaineers had musical in- 
struments; most of them, as we learned after- 
ward, were excellent singers; and all could 
dance skilfully. They were robust, active, 
fine-looking fellows. 

The road had the variety of picturesque 
ravines and steep, rugged climbs through 
dense pine-woods. As we ascended the 
mountaineers took short paths, and gave 
music from places above and beyond us. 
When we halted, at last, on a lofty green 
plain, broad stretches of country were visi- 
ble; far away were cultivated hilly uplands; 
nearer, but deep down below us, were pine- 
woods, with large tracts of grass-land, and 
herdsmen’s villages, inhabited only in sum- 
mer. On the other hand stood the central 
range, severe, immense, and naked. Between 
us and it were a narrow, rocky descent, then 
fields of large boulders, and at last thickets 
of dwarf pine, dense and tangled. Between 
these thickets and the Carpathian ridge 
was the small lake Charny Stav, which lies 
in a kind of angle, dark and still, with a little 
island near one side of it—a severe place, 
stern even in summer. 

As the lake is almost eight miles from 
Zakopane, and the air, though agreeable, 
was bracing, all had a fair appetite when we 
arrived at the lake. Servants who had come 
with provisions made a fire, and in good time 
we had an open-air banquet, abundant and 
excellent. Even champagne had been brought 
and cooled, so that the genial author of “Quo 
Vadis?” might pledge the health of his guests 
in it. 

Just as coffee was served, at the close of 
our feasting, the mountaineers, with dan- 
cing and music, took their places before us 
near the edge of the water. After a short 
trial the space was found rather narrow, and 
Sienkiewicz directed the men to assemble on 
the grassy height where we had halted in 
coming. . 

At the lake-side two photographs were 
taken, one of the whole party, including the 
mountain musicians, the other of Sienkiewicz 
and his daughter. The latter has appeared in 
“Hania,” and is excellent. 

The return was now sounded, and we 
moved toward Zakopane. On reaching the 
grassy height, there was great animation, 
for music and dancing were tocome. Young 
Henryk Sienkiewicz and his sister urged on 
the bringing of wood for a fire, and them- 
selves added sticks and brush to it. No fire, 
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however, was put to the fuel, as the place 
was too windy. The fire was for a “robber- 
dance,” in which a whole party circle round 
a fire, and single ones leap through it at 
short intervals. After one or two dances, 
we had that dance; and here it is proper to 
state that fifty years ago Zakopane was a 
real nest of robbers. The people were not 
even formally Christian. The roads between 
Poland and Hungary in those days were 
perilous. All has changed since that time, 
however, and robbery on the highways 
exists only in stories, of which, as Sien- 
kiewicz informed me, there are good ones 
still extant about Zakopane. 

The robber-dancers received a cheering 
cup to rouse them, and assembled round the 
heap of sticks and brushwood. Each had an 
ax about the size of an Indian hatchet, the 
handle being as long as an ordinary walking- 
stick. The circle moved from east to west; 
each man dancing, singing, or shouting, and 
brandishing his ax at certain intervals. Then 
the action increased; mensprangasif through 
the fire; and what seemed at first like the Na- 
vajo fire-dance ended in a finale of excite- 
ment and breathlessness. The whole action 
reminded me strongly of the Seneca Indians 
of New York in their war-dance. It had some- 
thing in common with both Navajo and Sen- 
eca, and, like all primitive dances, has been 
most important in the life of the people who 
framed it. 

From the height we went down, single file, 
by a new, steep, narrow path on the edge of a 
precipice. All were on foot; that was no place 
for riding; the horses were led by another 
road. A small boy of our company walked 
ahead; he seemed like Tom Thumb, followed 
by his brothers, in Gustave Doré’s picture. 

Far down in a partly wooded ravine we 
mounted again. The route was different from 
that of the morning. On one side were dark 
pines, on the other, high cliffs. Here and 
there was a standing rock which looked like 
a broken statue. At one point, while moving 
in the shade (for it was after sunset in low 
places), we turned a corner, and saw ahead, 
but at one side, a splendid cliff. At first 
sight it seemed a ruined castle. The last 
rays of the sun were upon it, creeping per- 
ceptibly toward its summit. At that moment 
the music and song of the mountaineers burst 
forth. As we advanced the rays climbed to 
the side of the castle, and when we were 
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abreast of it not a peak or a stone of the 
place was in sunlight. 

About dusk we reached Kuznitsa, where 
we rested awhile. The country wagons were 
waiting, and we were conveyed to Sienkie- 
wicz’s residence. Horses were not spared, 
and that swift downward drive in the dark, 
through a forest with a roaring mountain 
stream at the roadside, was wonderfully 
pleasant. 

Forward we rushed, till suddenly the 
wagons stopped. “What is the matter?” 
calledone. “Is anyone hurt?” asked another. 
“We are at home,” said Sienkiewicz. 

The house was lighted up cheerfully; the 
table was laid for our supper. We had come 
out of darkness; we were just tired enough, 
felt just enough hunger, to enjoy that table, 
with its food, its brightness, and its company. 
The day will remain in our memories like a 
poem, a beautiful tale, or a picture. 

Before I left Zakopane, Sienkiewicz gave 
me an envelop containing a slip of paper on 
which was written a brief autobiography, 
which I translate word for word here: 


Henryk Sienkiewicz is of Lithuanian stock, and 
was born in Podlasie in 1848, at Okreya, on an 
estate belonging to his mother. His great-grand- 
father removed from Lithuania to the kingdom 
(Poland proper) in consequence of a war with 
Russia. That war is known in history under the 
name of the Confederation of Bar. In that war 
Pulaski, well known in America, took part. 

Sienkiewicz’s grandfather served under Napo- 
leon. His father took part in the uprising of 1830 
and in that of 1863. 

Sienkiewicz passed through the Warsaw Gym- 
nasium, and was graduated from the University of 
Warsaw, in which he chose the philological and 
historical course. 

He began to write in 1872. 

In 1876 he set out on a journey through the 
United States. 

In 1881 he married. In 1885 his wife died of 
an affection of the chest. He has two children. 

He has traveled much in France, Italy, and 
Greece while making historical studies. Rome he 
has visited very often. 

In 1891 he organized a hunting expedition to 
Africa, in which he took Count Tyshkevich as as- 
sociate. After a six months’ stay in the region of 
Bagamoyo, he returned because of fever. 

In 1896 he finished “Quo Vadis?” in Nice. 

At present he is writing “The Knights of the 
Cross.” 

He is a member of the academies of Cracow 
and St. Petersburg. 
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WILHELM II AS 


ART PATRON. 


BY HENRY ECKFORD. 


aH ROUGH one of those exam- 
ples of atavism which may 
be discovered in almost any 
Poi large family of mixed de- 
Nyy scent, Wilhelm II repeats 
<4 the traits of some ancestor 
who was not of Teutonic stock. Frederick 
Wilhelm IV, from whom, of course, he does 
not descend, showed similar characteristics. 
In his appearance, too, Wilhelm II is not a 
Teutonic type, but a Slavic; and he is there- 
fore very fitly a king of the Prussians, Meck- 
lenburgers, Silesians, Lithuanians—of all 
those old tribes, in fine, who opposed and 
merged with the Gothic and Saxon invaders 
during the kaleidoscopic wars and raids 
which went on from 300 to 1000 A.D. To 
suit his figure, face, and temperament he 
should have received at baptism some name 
like Prebislav or Wratislav to indicate that 
in this modern scion of old mixed stocks the 
special Slavic strain has put forth a con- 
spicuous flower. 

The rest of the world does not regard 
Slavs with the inborn and trained contempt 
of the German. On the contrary, such bril- 
liant, lively, capable natures as that of Wil- 
helm II, with strong leaning to the fine arts 
and rhetoric, and no little skill in military 
matters, are by no means rare in the Slavic 
past. 

Wilhelm earnestly desires to make the 
fine arts flourish in Prussia, and in this re- 
spect, as in all others, to set the pace for the 
German Empire. He is generous in exhort- 
ing cities to raise monuments, and helps all 
he can. He is indefatigable in visits to stu- 
dios and in encouragement to sculptors, paint- 
ers, and other artists whom he regards as 
able. It is, however, only under great dis- 
advantages that a man on a throne encour- 
ages the arts. His very power stands in his 
way. The importance of what he says is 
such that a criticism exercises a crushing 
effect. The fact that he is of so impetuous 
ard self-confident, if not exactly domineer- 
ing, a nature, puts him at this disadvantage: 
he admires greatly certain artists and their 
works, and almost violently dislikes the works 
of others. He is a pretty partizan, and, what 
is worse, he cannot help it, because he gets 
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it by inheritance from some old Slavic prince 
of an ancestor who in his own day probably 
caused the artists of the wrong camp to be 
sacrificed to the grim gods of paganism. 

Adolf Menzel is one of his pets, much to 
the dismay of the courtiers, who resent the 
ennoblement of a man of no family, and find 
the savage old artist far from genial com- 
pany. At the great court ceremonies Men- 
zel wanders about like a mask from some 
antique comedy in Greece, his brows knit, 
his sash resplendent, his orders duly dis- 
played. But the more the courtiers avoid 
him, the more the Emperor tries to make 
up for their sins of omission by favoring 
him publicly, as one may see in the view of 
the fagade of the Marble Palace at Potsdam, 
where Wilhelm II, with a jovial smile on his 
face, dressed in the-uniform of the Great 
Frederick’s time, and posed among his cour- 
tiers and select body-guard in the same his- 
toric garb, is seen before the photographic 
camera, laying his hand on Menzel’s shoul- 
der. Even this unheard-of honor, however, 
does not bring a smile to the artist’s crabbed 
face. 

Moved by the best of intentions, the Em- 
peror is not very successful in his efforts to 
encourage art. They smack too much of 
personal tastes and one-man power. Menzel 
is perhaps a favorite, not because of his 
great Meissonier-like skill in illustrations, 
but because he is the draftsman and painter 
of the period of Frederick the Great. The 
Emperor is really honoring his own line 
rather than the artist when he covers him 
with rewards. He does not realize the con- 
tempt that professional artists have for 
amateurs who dabble in oils and water-colors, 
clay and chalks. It is not by making sketches 
for the Knackfusses to carry out that the 
Emperor will raise art in Prussia from its 
present stagnation, but by allowing the dan- 
gerous breath of liberty to blow through the 
art world. The fine arts are under the drill- 
sergeant, and produce recruits’ who have 
everything except art in them. It is too 
much to say that this is the Emperor’s fault; 
but it is true that so long as he insists upon 
running things artistic, no one else can, or 
will—and the artists themselves least of all. 
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THE EMPEROR WILHELM II AND THE ARTIST MENZEL, 




















ie some years past archeologists have 
- held the opinion that southern Spain 
offered a splendid and comparatively un- 
known field for research; and owing to the 
efforts and the enlightened initiative of M. 
Léon Henzey, conservator of antiquities of 
the Louvre, a mission for the purpose was 
intrusted, in 1892, to M. Arthur Engel. His 
labors yielded the fragments now in the 
Louvre, which consist of a series of much 
mutilated heads, and the statue of a man 
seated on a horned and winged beast of a 
most decorative type, and are chiefly of in- 
terest to archzologists. The study of these 
fragments gave rise to much controversy as 
to their origin and date, as did also the inter- 
esting series of sculptures discovered in 1830, 
known as the statues of Cerro de los San- 
tos, or “Hill of the Saints,” of which the 
Louvre now possesses casts. In 1897 M. 
Henzey was the means of sending another 
mission to Spain, on what is known as the 
Eugéne Piot Fund. M. Pierre Paris was in 
charge of it, and the principal result of the 
expedition is the now famous bust of Elche, 
which the Louvre was fortunate enough to 
procure through the generosity of M. Noél 
Bardao, who presented it to the museum. 
Elche is situated in the southern part of 
Spain, not far from Alicante; and in ancient 
times was the country of the Iberians, and 
possibly was colonized by the Phenicians, 
who were attracted to it by the richness of 
its shores and plains. It may then have been 
peopled by Greek colonists, only in the end 
to fall into the hands ofthe Romans. Through 
these various transitions it was named, in 
turn, Illici, Helice, Colonia Julia Augusta, 
becoming finally the modern Elche. After 
the Roman domination it was conquered by 
the Moors, who beautified it in many ways. 
The bust was not found in the course of 
the regular excavations, but was accidentally 
unearthed by some laborers who were culti- 
vating a field near ruins which hitherto had 
yielded nothing but Roman antiquifies. It 
represents the life-size head and shoulders 
of a young woman. In a short notice com- 
municating to the Academy the acquisition 
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AN ARTISTIC TREASURE FROM SPAIN. 


THE LATELY DISCOVERED BUST OF ELCHE IN THE LOUVRE. 


BY CORNELIA VAN RENSSELAER DEARTH. 


of the new treasure, M. Henzey quotes the 
following sentence, in which M. Paris sums 
up his opinion of his discovery: “Native 
type, native costume, Spanish art profoundly 
impregnated with Oriental influences, and 
most on the surface with Greek influence ”; 
M. Henzey adding: “Whatever may be the 
relative proportion of these different ele- 
ments, it is certain that all three exist to a 
marked degree in the bust of Elche.” 

From the nature of its base it is evident 
that this piece of sculpture never was more 
than a bust. It is not merely a fragment of 
a complete statue, as was at first supposed; 
for the under part is hollowed out, and bears 
no trace of being broken off. It was un- 
doubtedly a funeral or votive statue, as 
there is a hollow in the back, probably 
destined for votive offerings. The stone is 
that of the country, originally white, but 
now of a warm yellowish gray, owing per- 
haps to its long sojourn in the earth, or to 
its originally having been colored, or per- 
haps to both. 

It is in an almost perfect state of preser- 
vation, save for a few slight injuries to the 
left arm, and to one of the wheel-like orna- 
ments of the head-dress, caused by the picks 
of the workmen who discovered it. A few 
of the pearls from the band on the fore- 
head are also missing, and the surface of the 
skin is slightly roughened in places; but 
otherwise it is intact. The face is of an im- 
pressive and fascinating beauty, the fore- 
head wide and full, the nose straight and thin; 
the lips are well cut, and the chin is rounded 
and firm. It is framed by a marvelous head- 
dress, which is barbaric in its splendor, and 
unique. A miter-shaped cap runs almost 
straight back from the forehead; over it is 
thrown a veil, which falls behind in vertical 
folds to the nape of the neck. In front it is 
flattened out into four straight folds over 
the brow without showing the hair, some- 
what after the manner of a nun’s coif. The 
miter is evidently the support of the re- 
mainder of this curious coiffure. Above the 
folds on the forehead is a band, probably of 
metal, arranged in three rows, closely fitting 
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the head, and which is ornamented by three 
rows of large beads or pearls, the lowest row 
pendulous and forming a sort of fringe. Sup- 
ported by the metal band are two large wheel- 
shaped ornaments, fitting closely to the ears, 
and nearly reaching the shoulders, making a 
strange and very hieratic setting for this 
mysterious Spanish beauty of forgotten 
centuries. These strange, barbaric, and 
very artistic jewels were probably of gold 
filigree openwork. Inside and next the ears 
the wheels are fastened to carved plates, 
which in turn are connected with the diadem; 
and from these plates hang cords, probably 
covered with gold, supporting jeweled pen- 
dants. Around the neck and on the breast 
is a triple necklace from which hang amulets. 
The first row of carved beads supports a 
strange urn-shaped ornament; on the second, 
also of beads, though larger, are six smaller 
urns. The third row is of large plain beads, 
and the pendants are three large ornaments 
suggesting horseshoes, only one of which is 
completely visible, the others being partly 
hidden under the drapery which falls over 
the shoulders. Under the necklace is a tunic, 
which is fastened from left to right. Traces 
of color are found on various parts of the 
drapery; the lips are still a deep red; the 
same color shows on the band over the fore- 
head, on the tunic, and on different parts of 
the head-dress. In harmony with this scheme, 
the pupils of the eyes are hollowed out. 
Perhaps the most vital point about this 
work of art is the probability that it is the 
portrait of a person who has really lived. M. 
Paris, in his review of it, says: “One might 
call it the true portrait of a princess, haughty 
and voluptuous, a Spanish Salammbé, on 
whom the sculptor had stamped his dream 
of an ideal beauty. One might long discuss 
this point; but, portrait or ideal figure, queen, 
priestess, or goddess, what I wish to express 
is the wonderful originality of the type, in 
which is revealed for the first time the strange, 
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sensuous, and mystic charm of a Spanish 
beauty.” 

Unfortunately, the photographs so far 
taken of the bust give only a faint idea of its 
charm. I know of but one taken by M. Paris 
himself—I believe inits original environment, 
and under the bright Spanish sunshine. All 
do not understand its artistic merits or feel 
its subtle charm; but it is a curious fact that 
upon the majority of people of all classes— 
scientists, literary men, sculptors, painters, 
peasant, and bourgeois, those who see it 
after hearing of it, and those who come 
upon it unawares—it works the same mys- 
terious attraction and fascination. 

In the student and scientist curiosity is 
naturally aroused. Who was the sculptor, 
where did he study, from what race did he 
draw his inspiration, and where did he live? 
All these and many other questions must, un- 
fortunately for the present, remain unan- 
swered. M. Paris says: “Whether this work 
dates from the fourth or even down to the 
third century, in order to leave time for Greek 
influence to extend to Spain, this influence is, 
without doubt, both direct and certain. I 
should hardly dare to say that a Greek sculptor 
had come to Elche, and placed his chisel at 
the disposal of some petty king or high priest, 
to execute the portrait of a favorite queen 
or the image of some revered goddess; and I 
should scarce dare to suppose that an Iberian 
sculptor had crossed the seas to study under 
a famous Greek master, and on his return to 
his native land, without having lost his per- 
sonality, without having lost his appreciation 
of the beauties of his own country, had refined 
his art through contact with Attic sculptures; 
yet, without doubt, this sculptor had seen 
Greek art, and had felt its force and beauty.” 

One cannot help wondering if the author of 
it stood alone, a giant figure among his con- 
temporaries, or will some other peasant hand 
in the future bring to light further master- 
pieces of equal beauty and by other hands? 
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“*X VOUS. DEATH TO THE ROYAL RATS.’” 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, 


FOUNDLING, THIEF, JUGGLER, AND FENCING- 
MASTER DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY 8. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D., 
Author of “Hugh Wynne,” “Characteristics,” etc. 


Xvill.— Wherein Frangois reénters Paris, and 
lodges with the Crab; and of how Toto is near 
to death by the guillotine. Frangois meets 
Despard and the marquis, who warns him 
and is warned. 


fy days later, when lying behind a de- 
serted hut at dusk, Francois heard a noise 
of military music, and ventured forth on the 
road leading to the barrier. Many hundreds 
of the wounded from the frontier were pass- 
ing, in wagons or on foot. The communes 
and clubs were out to meet them. The 
cabarets outside of the gate poured forth a 
noisy company. The road was full. Who 
should stop the free citizen or the ladies of 
the fish-market, come to welcome patriot 
volunteers? Here was an escort of troops, 
wild, triumphant greeting of captured Aus- 
trian flags, many wounded in wagons, many 
more afoot, marching wearily. Those who 
walked the people must aid. The ranks were 
soon broken, and all was good-natured tumult. 
Here was help for heroes— wine, bread, eager 
aid of an arm. Some who were dragging 


along on crutches, to get a little relief from 
jolting wagons, were hoisted, to their discom- 
fort, on the shoulders of friendly patriots not 
eager to volunteer. 

Frangois, tucking Toto under his cloak, 
edged himself into the broken ranks of the 
heroes of Hondschoote and Wattignies. 
“We are many,” he said to a man beside 
him, as tattered as he, for there was scarcely 
arag of uniform. “Jolly to get home again!” 

“Sacré! not if they guillotined thy father 
a week ago.” 

“Dame! is that so? But patience, and 
hold thy tongue, citizen. Tonnerre ! my leg.” 
He was limping. 

“Thy shoulder, friend”—to a blouse. 
“ Tiens ! that is better. The Austrian bullets 
have a liking for one’s bones. Crack! crack! 
I can hear them yet. They do not spare the 
officers any more than they do the privates.” 

Should they carry the citizen officer—take 
care of his sword? Francois thanked them; 
the citizens must be careful of his leg; and 
there was Francois on the arms of two big 
Jacobins, like a dozen more; for it was who 
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should help? and a shouting, good-humored 
crowd. Frangois was not altogether well 
pleased at his elevation; he dropped forward 
his-too well-known face. There was a jam at 
the barrier. Had these citizen soldiers their 
passes, as provided? Frangois was weak; he 
suffered, poor fellow! The Jacobins and 
the women roared derisively: “Passes for 
heroes?” All order was lost. They were 
through, and in the Rue d’Enfer. Would 
the good citizens let him walk? He was 
heavy, and they were pleased to be relieved 
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PATTES. 


of one hundred and ninety-five pounds of 
wounded hero. 

Meanwhile there was some renewed order 
in the broken formation; yet now and then 
men fell out to meet sweethearts or friends, 
usually coming back again to the ranks. The 
hint was good. 

“Ciel! comrade, there is my mother!” 
The crowd gave way as the hero hobbled 
out of the line. He called out: “ Mére, mére 
—mother! Here! "TisI—Adolphe. The 
deuce! she is so deaf.” 





THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS. 


Where was she? Citizens were eager to 
help him. 

“ Ah,” he cried, “she saw me not”; and, 
turning into a side street near the asylum, 
limped painfully in pursuit of the mother 
who was afflicted with deafness. Toto fol- 
lowed. Once around a corner, the lameness 
disappeared. In the gathering dusk he set 
out for the cité. 

“It must be Quatre Pattes, Toto. Come 
along. A bad year, my friend, to have lost 
a father and a mother. No matter; we are 
in Paris.” 

He loved the streets. “Ah, there is Notre 
Dame and the river!” He was happy, and 
went along laughing, and at last turned into 
a small café near to his old home in the Rue 
des Chanteurs. 

He was tired and hungry, and, as he 
agreeably remembered, well off, having had 
small chance to spend the money with which 
he had been generously provided by Achille 
Gamel. The bread and cheese were good, 
and the wine was not bad. He asked for to- 
bacco and a pipe. Would the host find him 
“L’Ami du Peuple”? He was a sublieuten- 
ant, wounded on the frontier; but, dame! to 
get home was happiness. 

Two men sat down by him, and talked. 
Good Jacobins were these, in the dirty uni- 
forms of the sansculotte army which kept 
Paris in order at the rate of forty sous a day. 
“Bad wages, citizen lieutenant,” they said. 

The hero of the frontier was worse off— 
no pay for three months. He related his 
battles; and now he must go. 

“Come, Toto.” Toto had been wounded at 
Wattignies; he was well now, and would be 
promoted. “Bon soir, comrades.” In fact, 
he was wildly gay, glad to be back in Paris. 

He paused, at last, before a house of the 
date of Henri II. Its heavy, narrow door, and 
a slit in the wall for a window, told of days 
when every man’s house was a fortress. 

“Tt is our best chance, Toto; but best may 
be bad. We mustdosomething.” He jingled 
the bell. The cord was drawn by theconcierge 
within, so as to lift the latch, and Francois 
entered the hall. To right was the Crab’s den, 
and there within was Quatre Pattes. He saw 
the thin red nose, the bleared red eyes, the 
bearded chin, and the two sticks. 

“ Mille tonnerres! my child, itis thou. And 
where hast thou been? There is no thief like 
thee. Come and laugh for thy old mother.” 
She welcomed him in thieves’ slang, vile, pro- 
fuse, and emphatic. Had he any money? Yes, 
a little; business was good in the provinces; 
and would she house him? Here was a louis 
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d’or for maman; and what was this abomin- 
able carte de siireté? This new trap she ex- 
plained. He need have no fear; she would get 
him one. He had been in bad company, she 
had heard; for a Jacobin had told her of the 
fencing-school, and thither, too late, she had 
gone to geta little help. He had nearly killed 
Amar, “le farouche,” and that injured citizen 
was said to desire his society. But that was 
long ago; and Paris lived fast, and was gay, 
and forgot easily. 

Francois had no wish to refresh Citizen 
Amar’s memory. He asked lightly if she had 
ever seen Grégoire, the commissioner to 
Normandy. 

Mme. Quatre Pattes had never seen him. 
He was of the Great Committee—a patriot 
of the best, like herself. Did he know Gré- 
goire? He told her frankly that he had been 
arrested by Grégoire, and had escaped. 

“Thou art the first, my child!” she cried, 
her jaws champing as if she were eating. 
“Thou hast a fine taste in the choosing of 
enemies. I would not be in thy skin for a 
hundred louis; and now a cat of the night 
thou must be. I can hide thee awhile; but 
if thou dost feed me well, the mama-crab 
will care for thee. No one need know thou 
art here. Come, get thee a few louis, and 
we will buy a fine card of safety, and christen 
thee to suit. Ha, ha! my little one!” and she 
beat with her sticks on the floor. 

Our thief was now back in his garret, 
having lost as many fair chances of pros- 
perity as did Murad the Unlucky. He re- 
flected much in these late autumn months 
of 1793, being for his wants rich, and there- 
fore in no necessity to give a thought 
to methods of getting his, daily diet. 
During the daytime Quatre Pattes in- 
sisted on his secluding himself in his gar- 
ret. At night he left Toto with the Crab, 
who fed him well, and was therefore liked by 
a revolutionary dog without prejudices. 
From these night prowls Francois returned 
with sad complaints of the way the republi- 
cans guarded their slim purses; in fact, at 
this time he avoided adventures, stole from 
no one, and gave of his lessening store what 
barely contented Mme. Quatre Pattes. Were 
I to say that his goodness came from newly 
acquired views of life, I should mislead. He 
was as honest as ever, which is to say he 
took no thought at all as to ethical questions. 
We are said to be children of circumstance, 
which may be described as the environment 
of the hour. This is true of the feeble; but 
character was the more despotic parent in 
this resolute man, who could wrestle strenu- 
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ously with circumstance. He was a royalist 
because he liked show and color and the fine 
manners of the great; in the past he stole 
because he knew no other way to live. His 
admirable health was a contribution to his 
natural cheerfulness. He still had simple 
likings—for the country, for animals, and 
would have had for books had they been 
easy to get, or had he known how to get 
those which would have fed his mind and 
had sauce of interest. 

His surroundings would have surely and 
hopelessly degraded a less permanent char- 
acter, and a nature without his ingrained 
gaiety would have taken more steadily some 
thought of the far future. He knew too well 
how the thief’s life ended: the galleys, the 
wheel, the lonely death-bed in the hospital. 
If he reflected on it at all, as he seems to 
have done at this time, it was because of his 
long, weary days in the attic. The immedi- 
ate future at this period did disturb him, but 
never long. He liked to talk, and, lacking 
society, talked more and more to himself 
aloud, with Toto for an audience which 
never ceased to attend. He who is pleased 
with his own talk cannot easily be bored; 
and so he talked, until Quatre Pattes, who 
loved keyholes and to listen, thought he must 
be out of his head. She herself was always 
either silent or boisterous, and was as to this 
like other beasts of prey. When in calamity 
Frangois was too busy to be serious. When 
at ease the mirthfulness of his natural man 
forbade argument as to what the dice-box of 
to-morrow would offer; for to laugh isto hope, 
and Francois, as we know, laughed much, 
well, and often. 

There were many times in his life when 
to have been honestly loved by a woman 
capable of comprehending both his strength 
and his weakness would, I think, have given 
him the chance to live a better life. But 
how was this possible to one who lived as 
he lived—who was what he was? 

To be merely liked was pleasant to Fran- 
cois, and appealed with the most subtle form 
of flattery to his immense self-esteem. The 
man was sensitive, and in after days, when 
in an atmosphere of refinement, would never 
speak of the terrible women he had known 
too well in the cité. Having no longer the 
distraction of the streets, he was at present 
condemned to live long hours with no society 
but that of Toto and the animal Quatre Pat- 
tes. He bought a small field-glass, and 
studied the habits of his neighbors far and 
near, and once more took interest in the 
feline owners of the roof-tops. Quatre Pattes 
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fed him well, and brought him some of the 
old gazettes. 

He read how, on that frightful 5th of 
September, now past, one of the five com- 
plementary days of the republican calendar, 
on motion of Barrére, “Terror” was decreed 
by the convention to be the order of the day. 
It was indeed the birth-hour of the Terror. 
The Great Committee was in power. The rev- 
olutionary tribunals were multiplied. The law 
of suspected persons was drawn with care by 
the great jurist Merlin of Douai. Behind 
these many man-traps was the Committee of 
Public Security, with despotic power over the 
persons of all men, and in full control of the 
prisons. To it the subcommittees reported 
arrests; it secured the prisoners who were to 
be tried; it saw to the carrying out of all 
sentences; it kept the peace in Paris with an 
array of sansculottes, and fed the guillotine 
daily. Of this stern mechanism, strong of 
head and incapable of pity, was Pierre André 
Amar; as, one day, Frangois read with his 
full share of the Terror. There was soon 
enough of it to supply all France. 

Before November came, Francois, pretend- 
ing to have been in luck, supplied the Crab 
with six louis. She’exacted two more, and 
how much she kept none may know. He had 
very few left. 

She was as good as her word. “Here, my 
little one, is the carte de stireté from the 
committee of this section.” The description 
was taken from his passport. He was no more 
to be Frangois, but Frangois Beau. If he 
would denounce one or two people, the com- 
mittee would indorse his card as that of “a 
good patriot who deserved well of the coun- 
try.” There was the lame cobbler over the 
way, who talked loosely, and to whom the 
Crab owed money; that would be useful and 
convenient. Francois shivered all down his 
long back; he would see. Meanwhile, as he 
considered, Quatre Pattes twisted her bent 
spine, rattled her two sticks, and looked up 
at him sidewise with evil eyes, bidding him 
have a care, and not get his good mama into 
trouble, or else, or else—Frangois felt that 
some night he might have to wring that 
wrinkled neck. He was uneasy, and with 
good reason. 

He could bear the confinement no longer, 
and in December began to find his cash get- 
ting low. He had let his beard grow, and 
taken to long, tight pantaloons and a red cap. 
He felt that, come what might, he must take 
the risks of daylight. 

The chances against him were small. The 
numberless denunciations of the winter fell 
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chiefly on the rich, the rash in talk, the foes 
of the strong heads who were ably and 
mercilessly ruling France. The poor, the 
obscure, and the cautious bourgeoisie were 
as a rule safe until, in the spring, something 
like a homicidal mania took possession of 
Robespierre and others, who, although they 
were the most intelligent of the Great Com- 
mittee, were never in control of a steady 
majority and began to fear for their own 
heads. 

Outwardly Paris was gay. The restau- 
rateurs made money; the people were fed 
by levies of grain on the farmers; and the 
tumbrel, on its hideous way, rarely excited 
much attention. The autumn and winter of 
’93 were not without peril or adventure for 
the thief. The Palais d’Egalité, once royal, 
was his favored resort, and with his well- 
trained sleight of hand he managed to 
equalize the distribution of what money was 
left to his own advantage and the satisfac- 
tion of the Crab. 

The dark drama went on; but, except the 
tricoteuses who, like Quatre Pattes, went 
daily to see the guillotine at work, compar- 
atively few attended this daily spectacle. 
Paris, wearied of crime and too much politics, 
was tired of the monotony of slaughter, which 
had now no shadow of excuse. 

“Would the citizen miss the death of the 
Austrian, the ex-queen?” He would not; he 
knew better than to say no to Quatre Pattes. 
Would he go with her? She could get him 
a good place, and all Paris would be there. 
All Paris was not to his desire. He said he 
would go alone. A walk with this four- 
footed creature and her becketing sticks he 
liked not. He called his dog, and, avoiding 
the vast assemblage on the Place of the 
Revolution, found his way to the Rue St. 
Honoré. 

He stood in a crowd against a house. The 
tumbrel came slowly, and, because of the 
surging mass of people, paused opposite to 
him. He looked about him. Ina group at a 
window on the far side of the street he saw 
a man apparently sketching the sad figure in 
the cart. It seemed devilish to this poor out- 
cast of the cité. His face flushed; he asked 
who that was in the window, at which many 
were staring. The man he addressed was in 
black, and looked to be an ex-abbé. 

“My son,” he said quietly, and with no 
evidence of caution—“my son, ’t is David 
the painter, he of the Great Committee. He 
hath no heart; but in another world he will 
get it again, and then—” 

“Take care!” said Frangois. The shouting 
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crowd cried: “Messalina! Down with the 
Austrian!” 

Francois looked, and saw the bent figure 
seated in the cart. Pale it was, with a red 
spot on each cheek, haggard; her gray hair 
cut close, pitiful; with pendent breasts un- 
corseted, lost to the horrors of the insults 
hurled at her abject state. Francois moved 
away, and the tumbrel went rumbling on. An 
hour later he was crossing the broad Elysian 
Fields amid the scattered crowd. It was over, 
and few cared. The booths were selling toy 
guillotines. Of a sudden he missed Toto. He 
called him, and, hearing him bark, pushed in 
haste into a large tent filled with women and 
children and with men in blouses. 

“The citizen has not paid,” cried the door- 
keeper. Francois saw Toto struggling in the 
hands of a red-bearded man who was crying 
out: “Enter! enter! Trial and execution of 
an émigré dog. Voild, citizens! Range your- 
selves.” There was the red guillotine, the 
basket, the sawdust, and poor Toto howling. 
It was a spectacle which much amused the 
lower class of Jacobins. “A bas le chien aris- 
tocrate !” 

Francois advanced with his cheerful smile. 
“The citizen is mistaken; it is my dog.” 

“Where is his carte de sireté?” laughed 
the man. “Up with him for trial!” 

Four monkeys were the judges. Jeers and 
laughter greeted Frangois: “ No, no; go on!” 

He caught the man by thearm. The fellow 
let fall Toto, who made a hasty exit. 

“TI denounce thee for an enemy of the 
republic!” cried the showman. “Seize him! 
seize him!” Francois broke away, and, using 
his long arms, reached the entrance. There 
was no earnest desire to stop him. The door- 
keeper caught him by the collar. He kicked 
as only a master of the savate knows how to 
kick, and, free of the grip, called to Toto, 
and plunged into a crowd which made no 
effort to recapture him. He moved with 
them, and soon turned to cross the river. 

Midway on the bridge he came face to face 
with Despard. He was ragged and fleshless, 
the shadow of the well-fed Jacobin he had 
last seen in the chateau of Ste. Luce. 

“Ciel!” exclaimed Francois, “thou art 
starved.” He had no grudge against his old 
partner, but he fully appreciated the danger 
of this encounter. 

He was comforted by the man’s alarm. 
“Come,” said Francois, and took him into a 
little drinking-shop. It was deserted at this 
time of day. He easily drew out all he de- 
sired to know. Mme. Renée was assuredly 
dead; and he who threw the gauntlet, the 
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butcher, dead also; and three or more on 
the fatal stairway. Grégoire had punished the 
village severely; heads had fallen. Pierre’s 
friend Robespierre had abandoned him, had 
even threatened him—Pierre! but he had 
escaped any worse fate. He was half fam- 
ished; and would Francois help him? Fran- 
cois ordered bread and cheese and wine. He 
would see what next todo. And what of the 
marquis? He had not appeared in the lists 
of the guillotined; but he might readily have 
died unnamed, and escaped Francgois’s notice. 

“No,” said Pierre, sadly; “he lives. The 
devil cannot die. He got away from Grégoire. 
Who could keep that man? But for thee 
and the accursed commissioner, I should 
have had my revenge. We shall meet some 
day.” 

“Shall I find him for thee?” 

“Dame! no. Let us go out. I am uneasy; 
I am afraid.” 

“But of what?” 

He did not know; he was afraid. Francois 
was puzzled. The man’s eyes wandered here 
and there; he got up, and sat down again, 
went to the door, looked about him, and came 
back. At last, as Francois began to consider 
how to be free of a dubious acquaintance, 
Pierre said drearily: 

“Ts it easy to die? I should like to die. If 
I were brave like thee, I should drown my- 
self.” 

“ Ah, well,” laughed Francois, “there is the 
guillotine—short and comfortable.” 

“Thou wilt not denounce me?” he cried, 
leaping to his feet. “‘I have my carte ; I will 
let thee see it.” He was like a scared child. 

“Nonsense!” cried Francois, with good- 
humored amusement. “I must go. Here is 
a gold louis. Why dost thou not rob a few 
Jacobins?” 

“Hush! I dare not; I was brave once. Thou 
didst save me once; help me now. Thou wilt 
not let me starve?” 

“No, indeed. I? NotI. Take care of thy 
louis; they are scarce. Meet me here at this 
hour in a week. Adieu. At this hour, mind.” 

“Art thou going to leave me alone?” 

Francois was grieved, but could not re- 
main, and hastened away, while Pierre looked 
after him with melancholy eyes. 

“Come, Toto,” he said, as he turned a 
corner. “The manismad. Let us thank the 
bon Dieu we never have had a wife; and the 
rest of our relatives we have buried—papa 
and mama, and all the family.” 

It was not in the man to forget, and a 
week later he cautiously entered the little 
café to keep his engagement. It was noisy. 
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To his surprise, he saw Pierre declaiming 
lustily to half a dozen blouses. 

“Ah!” he cried, seeing Frangois, “mon 
ami, here is aseat. There is good news from 
the frontier. A glass for the citizen.” Clink, 
clink. “A vous. Death to royal rats!” He 
went on in a wild way until the workmen had 
gone, and Francois stopped him with: 

“What the deuce has come to thee?” 

“Oh, nothing. I have had one of the fits 
you know of; I am always better after them. 
Diable ! no marquis could scare me to-day. I 
saw him last week, I did. I followed him. It is 
he who would have been scared. I—I missed 
him in a crowd. In a minute I should have 
had him, like that,” and he turned a glass 
upside down so as to capture a fly which 
was foraging on the table—“like that,” he 
repeated triumphantly. 

Francois watched him, and saw a flushed 
face, tremulous hands, staring eyes. 

“He is afraid; he can’t get out”; and the 
man laughed low, pointing to his prisoner. 

“ And thou wouldst have denounced him?” 
said Francois. 

“Why not? He is one of them. He is hell; 
he is the devil! I saw no officers to help me.” 

“Thou art cracked; thou wilt denounce 
me next.” 

Pierre looked at Francois with unusual 
steadiness of gaze, hesitated, and replied: 

“T thought of it; you are all for these 
people.” 

Francois, in turn, looked his man over 
curiously. He had now a queer expression 
of self-satisfied elation. “ A good joke, that,” 
said Francois. “Wait a moment; I left Toto 
outside.” He went to the door, and looked 
up and down the street. “Wait,” he cried 
to Pierre. “Hang the dog!” And in an in- 
stant he had left the citizen to abide his re- 
turn. Once in his garret, he cried: “ Toto, 
thou hast no sense. The sane scoundrels are 
bad enough, but why didst thou fetch on me 
this crazy rascal? And so the marquis got 
away, Toto. The man with the wart is not as 
clever as I thought him. But some folks 
have luck.” 

The sad winter of the Terror wore on, 
while Francois continued to live unmolested, 
and pursued his estimable occupation always 
with an easy conscience, but often with an 
uneasy mind. 

It was now near the end of the pleasant 
month of May, 1794—the month Prairial of 
the new calendar. The roses were in bloom. 
The violets were seeking sunshine here and 
there, half hidden in the rare grasses of the 
trampled space of the Place of the Revolution. 


























On the six bridges which spanned the canals, 
its boundaries, children were looking at the 
swans. In the middle space, the scaffold and 
cross-beams of the guillotine rose dark red 
against the blue sky of this afternoon of 
spring. Two untidy soldiers marched back 
and forth beside it. The every-day tragedy 
of the morning was over; why should the 
afternoon remember? The great city seemed 
to have neither heart nor memory. Thedrum- 
beat of a regiment going to the front rang 
clear down the Quai des Tuileries. People 
ran to see; children and their nurses left the 
swans. The birds in the trees listened, and, 
liking not this crude music, took wing, and 
perched on the beams of the monstrous thing 
in the center of the Place. 

Frangois crossed the open ground, with 
Toto close to heel. The keeper of the little 
café where he liked to sit had just told him 
that the citizen with whom he had twice come 
thither had been asking for him, and that 
with this citizen had also come once a stout 
man, who would know where Citizen Fran- 
gois lived. This last was of the fourth 
section, one Grégoire, a man with a wart. 

“Thou didst notice the man?” said Fran- 
cois, much troubled. 

“Notice him? I should think so. Dame! 
I am of the Midi. A wart on a man’s nose 
is bad luck; the mother of that man saw a 
cockatrice egg in the barn-yard.” 

“A cockatrice egg! What the mischief is 
that?” 

“ Tiens! if you were of the Midi, you would 
know. When a hen cackles loud, ’t is that 
she hath laid a great egg; the father is a 
basilisk.” 

“ Tonnerre ! a basilisk?” 

“Thou must crush the egg, and not look, 
else there is trouble; thy next child will have 
warts, or his eyebrows will meet, and then 
look out!” Frangois’s superstition was vastly 
reinforced by this legend. 

“ Mon Dieu!” he cried; “he hath both.” 
This Francois was a bold man when he had 
to meet danger face to face, but, like a child 
as to many things, afraid where a less imagi- 
native man would have been devoid of fear. 

Just now he had been turning over in his 
mind the chance of the Crab’s betraying him. 
She had been prowling about his garret, and 
had stolen a well-hidden score of francs. 
He dared not complain. What scant posses- 
sions he had would fall into her claws if at 
any minute she might choose to denounce 
him. Of late, purses were too well guarded. 
The display of luxury in lace and gold seals 
no longer afforded an available resource. 
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Except Robespierre, who defied popular sen- 
timent, few men carried two watches. Quatre 
Pattes had the appetite of a winter wolf, and 
was becoming more and more exacting. She 
asked why he did not sell his rapier. If it 
were known that he withheld weapons such 
as the republic claimed, there might be 
trouble. Why had he not given up his pis- 
tols? They were gold-mounted, and had be- 
longed to a grandee of Spain. Why not sell 
them? They would fetch a deal of money. 

He was not inclined to part with his arms, 
and least of all with his rapier. At last he 
gave her one pistol, which she sold; the 
other he hung high up on a peg set within 
the chimney, having hidden in its barrel the 
precious little document he had captured 
from Citizen Grégoire in that pleasant inn 
on the Seine, where an agreeable evening 
had ended with such unaccountable abrupt- 
ness. 

Next to the Crab’s treachery, he feared 
most to meet Despard when the Jacobin 
should chance to be in one of those aggres- 
sive moods which were so puzzling to Fran- 
gois. But above all did he dread Grégoire, 
as he reflected on that business of the cocka- 
trice egg and the basilisk. 

It seemed as though he were doomed, and 
this most cheery of men became distinctly 
unhappy. “That sacré basilisk!” he mut- 
tered, and, less on guard than usual, wan- 
dered on, taking stock of his perplexities. 

Near to the foundations of the Madeleine, 
where work had long since ceased, he paused 
to recreate himself with a puppet-show. 
The vanquished fiend was Citizen Jean Boule. 
He was soon guillotined. The crowd was 
merry, and Francois, refreshed, contributed 
his own share of appreciative mirth. In the 
throng he unluckily set his big foot on the 
toes of a little Jacobin dressed in the ex- 
treme of the fashions these gentry affected. 
The small man was not to be placated by 
Frangois’s abundant excuses, and demanded 
the citizen’s card of safety. It was an every- 
day matter. No one dared to refuse. There 
were half-insane men, in those times, who 
satisfied their patriotism by continually exact- 
ing cards from timid women or from any 
well-dressed man. To decline was to break 
the law. Francois obeyed with the utmost 
civility. The little man returned the card. 

“The citizen is of the best of the sections, 
but, sacré! he is heavy.” Much relieved, 
Francois went on. In the Rue St. Honoré 
the corner of a lace handkerchief invited a 
transfer, and lace handkerchiefs were rare. 
As there was a small, well-occupied group 
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looking through a shop-window at a carica- 
ture of Mr. Pitt, the occasion appeared 
propitious, and the handkerchief changed 
owners. 

A minute later a man touched Frangois’s 
shoulder. 

“Thy card, citizen!” 

“The deuce!” said the thief, as he turned. 
“This gets monotonous. Mon Dieu, the mar- 
quis!” he exclaimed. 

“Hush! Your card. You are followed— 
watched. There is this one chance.” Fran- 
gois produced his card. The marquis mur- 
mured, “Take care; obey me.” Holding the 
card in his hand, he called authoritatively to 
a municipal guard who was passing. The 
man stopped, but no one else paused. Curi- 
osity was perilous. 

“This good citizen is followed by that man 
yonder—the one with the torn bonnet. I 
know the citizen. Here is his card and mine. 
Just tell that fellow to be careful”; and he 
slipped his own card of safety into the 
guard’s hand, and under it three louis. The 
guard hesitated; then he glanced at the card. 

“-'T is in order, and countersigned by 
Vadier of the Great Committee. These 
spies are too busy; I will settle the fellow. 
Good morning, citizens.” 

They moved away quietly, in no apparent 
haste. As they were turning a corner, the 
thief looked back. 

“TI am a lost man, monsieur!” He saw, 
far away, the man of the torn red bonnet, 
and with him Quatre Pattes. She was evi- 
dently in a rage. He understood at once. 
In the thieves’ quarter denunciations were 
not in favor. She knew too well the swift 
justice of this bivouac of outcasts to risk 
being suspected as a traitor to its code. The 
night before, he had been unable to give her 
money, and had again refused to sell his 
weapons. She had angrily reminded him 
that he was in her power, and he had for the 
first time declared that he would let the cité 
settle with her. He had been rash, and now, 
too late, he knew it. 

He hastily explained his sad case to the 
disguised gentleman, and was on the point 
of telling him that this Quatre Pattes was 
that Mme. Quintette who had once been his 
agent, and would probably be an enemy not 
to be despised. He glanced at the marquis, 
and, wisely or not, held his tongue. 

“We must part here,” said the gentleman. 
He had hesitated when chance led him to the 
neighborhood of the thief in trouble; but he 
was a courageous man, and disliked to owe 
to an inferior any such service as Frangois 
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had more than once rendered him. Vadier’s 
sign manual on his own card of safety was an 
unquestioned assurance of patriotism; it had 
cost him a round sum, but it had its value. 

When he said, “I must leave you,” the 
thief returned: 

“T am sorry, monsieur; I know not what 
to do or where to go.” 

“Nor I,” replied Ste. Luce, coldly. “Nor, 
for that matter, a thousand men in Paris to- 
day.” He had paid a debt, and meant to be 
rid of a disreputable and dangerous acquain- 
tance. “Better luck to you!” he added. 

“May I say to monsieur, who has helped 
me, that Despard is in Paris, and has seen 
him?” 

The marquis turned. “Why did not you 
kill him when you had the chance?” 

“You forbade me.” 

“That is true—quite true. Had you done 
it without asking me, I had been better 
pleased.” 

“T had no grudge against him.” 

“Well, well, thank you, my man; I can look 
out for myself.” 

“Will monsieur accept the gratitude of a 
poor devil of a thief?” 

“Oh, that is all right. One word more. It 
is as well to tell you, my man, how I came 
to speak to you. When first I observed you, 
as I fell behind, I saw that terrible old witch 
with two sticks pointing you out to the fel- 
low with the torn cap; then he followed you.” 

“It was Quatre Pattes, monsieur. I lodge 
in her house.” 

“A good name, I should say. I wish you 
better luck and safer lodgings. Adieu”; and 
he went quietly on his way. 


x1x.— Of the sorrowful life of loneliness, of Fran- 
cois’s arrest, and of those he met in prison. 


FRANGOIS stood still. He was alone, and felt 
of a sudden, as never before, the solitude of 
an uncompanioned life. The subtle influence 
of the Terror had begun to sap the founda- 
tions of even his resolute cheerfulness. It 
was this constancy of dread which to some 
natures made the terrible certainties of the 
prisons a kind of relief. He looked after the 
retreating figure as it moved along the quai 
and was lost to view in the Rue des Petits- 
Augustines, once the street of the Augus- 
tinian fathers. 

“Toto,” he said, “I would I had his clever 
head. When ’t is a question of hearts, mon 
ami, I would rather have thine. And now, 
what todo?” At last he moved swiftly along 
the borders of the Seine, and soon regained 
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his own room. The Crab would go to the 
afternoon market; her net swung over her 
arm at the time he had seen her; and, as she 
always moved slowly, he had ample leisure. 

He packed his bag, laid his pistol on a 
chair, took off one shoe, and replaced in its 
old hiding-place the paper he had secured 
when in company with Grégoire. Its value 
he very well knew. After a moment’s re- 
flection, he put his pistol back on the peg 
high up in the chimney. He had been in the 
house nearly an hour, and was ready to 
leave, when he heard feet, and a knock at 
the locked door. A voice cried: 

“In the name of the republic, open!” He 
knew that he was lost. 

“Dame! Toto. Weare done for, my little 
one”; and then, without hesitation, he opened 
the door. Three municipals entered. One of 
them said: 

“We arrest thee, citizen, as an émigré re- 
turned.” 

“ Emigré!” and he laughed in his usual 
hearty way. “If I had been that, no one 
would have caught me back in France. Ah, 
well, I am ready, citizen. Here is an old 
rapier. The woman will sell it; better to give 
it to thee or to the republic.” He took up 
his slender baggage, and followed them. 


” 


When they were down-stairs, he asked leave 
to see the Crab. The guard called her out 
of her den. 

“ Chére maman,” said Frangois, “this is thy 
doing. These good citizens have my rapier, 
and the pistol is gone. Not a sou is left thee. 
Thou hast killed the goose that laid the 


'” 


golden eggs. Alas 

The Crab rattled her claws on the canes, 
and these on the floor, and spat vileness 
of thieves’ slang, declaring it a wicked lie. 
Would they take the silver-hilted sword? It 
was hers, and he owed her rent. At last, 
laughing, the guards secured the thief’s hands 
behind his back, and marched him away to 
the revolutionary committee of the section 
Franklin. Here no time was lost with the 
émigré, who was sent off in a hurry to the 
prison of the Madelonnettes, with poor Toto 
trotting after him, much perplexed by the 
performance. 

Frangois was astounded at the celerity and 
certainty of the methods by which he, a free 
Arab of the streets, was thus caged. Asusual, 
it acted on his sense of humor, and before 
the dreaded sectional tribunal and with the 
municipals he was courageously merry. When 
he heard that he was to be sent to the Made- 
lonnettes, he said: 

“But, citizens, I am not of the sex. Mon 
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Dieu ! the Madelonnettes! ’T is not respect- 
able—’t is not decent”; and he laughed out- 
right. As no man was ever so made as to be 
protected from the infection of such mirth 
as the thief’s, the judges laughed in chorus. 
One of them, disturbed in his slumber, awoke, 
and seeing no cause for this long-visaged 
flap-ear so to mock the justice of the re- 
public, he said: 

“Thou wilt not laugh long, miserable aris- 
tocrat!” This much delighted Frangois. “ By 
St. Jacobus, citizen, I swear to thee I am only 
an honest thief. I did not expect to be made 
of the fine nobility by a good democrat like 
thee.” 

“Off with him!” said the judge. “They 
laugh best who laugh last.” 

“No, no,” cried the incorrigible; “they 
laugh best who laugh most. Aw revoir.” 

“Take him away! The next case.” 

The thief was gay, and amused the officers; 
but his keen senses were now all on guard, 
and, too, like others, he felt relieved at the 
ending of his life of suspense and watchful 
anxiety. His misfortune was plainly due to 
the avarice and needs of the Crab, and to her 
belief that he had ceased to be available as 
a means of support. 

There was a little delay at the front of the 
old house of detention; some formalities were 
to be gone through with. Frangois took care- 
ful note of it all. The prison stood in the 
Rue des Fontaines: a gray stone building, 
with a lofty story on the first floor, and, above, 
three stories and an attic; a high wall to left 
shut in the garden. 

On entering along, dark corridor, his bonds 
were removed, his bundle was searched, and 
what little money he had was scrupulously 
restored to him. He was stripped and exam- 
ined, even to his shoes; but as the tongue 
of leather was !oose only at the toes, the 
precious document escaped a very rigorous 
search. Poor Toto had been left outside, 
despite Frangois’s entreaties. In the cell 
to which he was consigned were eight straw 
mattresses. He arranged his small baggage, 
and was told he was free to go whither he 
would above the rez-de-chaussée, which was 
kept for forgers of assignats and thieves. 
The corridor was some fifty feet long, and 
smelt horribly. On the main floor was the 
common dining-room. A separate staircase 
led to a garden of considerable size, planted 
with box and a few quince- and other fruit- 
trees. At night two municipals guarded this 
space, while, outside, the steps of sentries 
could be heard when the hours of darkness 
brought their quiet. At 9 P.M. the prisoners, 
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who assembled in the large hall, answered to 
their names; a bell rang, and they were locked 
in their cells, or slept as they could in the cor- 
ridors. The richer captives were taxed to 
support their poor companions, and even to 
buy and feed the mastiffs that roamed at 
night in the garden. 

Much of all this Francois learned as he 
arranged his effects and talked gaily with 
the turnkey, one Vaubertrand, a watchful 
but not unkindly little man. Thus informed, 
Frangois, curious as usual, went down the 
corridor, and out into the garden. Here were 
quite two hundred men and women, some in 
careful, neat dress, many in rags. He saw, 
as he looked, curés, ladies, seamstresses, 
great nobles, unlucky colonels, and, as he 
learned later, musicians, poets; and, to his 
surprise, for he knew the theaters, actors 
such as Fleury, Saint-Prix, and Champ- 
ville, whose delicious laughter the Comédie 
Frangaise knew so well. Here, too, were 
Boulainvilliers, De Crosne, and Dazincourt, 
the ex-kings and heroes of the comic stage; 
and there, in a group apart, the fine gentles 
and dames who had exchanged Versailles and 
the Trianon for this home of disastrous for- 
tunes. 

“Yes,” said the turnkey; “the citizen is 
right; ’t is a droll menagerie,” and so left 
him. 

Frangois looked at the walls and chained 
dogs, and knew at once that the large num- 
bers in the prison made impossible that soli- 
tude in which plans of escape prosper. Fora 
while no one noticed him so far as to speak to 
him. The ill-clad and poor kept to one side of 
the garden; on the other, well-dressed people 
were chatting in the sun. Women were sew- 
ing; a young man was reciting verses; and 
De Crosne, with the child of the concierge 
on his lap, was telling fairy-tales. Ignorant 
of the etiquette of the prison, Frangois wan- 
dered here and there, not observing that 
he was stared at with surprise as he moved 
among the better clad on the sunny side of 
the yard. He was interested by what he saw. 
How quiet they all were! what fine garments! 
what bowing and courtesying! He liked it, 
as he always liked dress and color, and the 
ways of these imperturbable great folks. 
Beyond this his reflections did not go; nor 
as yet had he been here long enough to note 
how, day by day, some gentleman disap- 
peared, or some kindly face of woman was 
seen no more. What he did observe was that 
here and there a woman or a man sat apart in 
self-contained grief, remembering those they 
had lost. The thief moved on, thoughtful. 
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At this moment he heard “ Diable!” and 
saw the Marquis de Ste. Luce. “ What! and 
have they trapped you, my inevitable thief? 
I myself was bagged and caged just after I 
left you. We are both new arrivals. Come 
aside with me.” 

Francois followed him, saying he was sorry 
to find the marquis here. 

“It was to be, sooner or later; and I pre- 
sume it will not last long. I was careless; 
and, after all, Francois, it was my fate—my 
shadow. A man does many things to amuse 
himself, and some one of them casts a length- 
ening shadow as time goes on. The shadow 
—my shadow—well, no matter. We all have 
our shadows, and at sunset they lengthen.” 

“°T is like enough, monsieur. ’T is like 
me. There is a man with a wart I am afraid 
of, and it is because of that wart. The man 
is a drunken fool.” 

“Despard is my wart,” said the marquis, 
dryly. “As to being afraid, my good Fran- 
cois, I never had the malady, not even as a 
boy.” 

“ Dame! I have it now; and to get out of 
this is impossible.” 

“IT think so. Did you mention Despard?” 

“No; it was monsieur spoke of him.” 

“ Quite true—quite true. He found me at 
last. Confound the fellow! I did not credit 
him with being clever.” 

“So this is his man with a wart?” thought 
Francois, but made-no comment. He had not 
fully comprehended the simile with which 
this impassive seigneur illustrated the fact 
that but one of his many misdeeds had cast 
on his future a lengthening shadow of what 
he would have hesitated to call remorse. 

“Francois,” he said, “you and I are new 
additions to this queer collection. I may as 
well warn you that even here spies abound. 
Why? The deuce knows. Barn-yard fowls 
are not less considered than are we. It is 
the tribunal one day; then the Conciergerie; 
and next day, affatre finie, the business is 
over. Meanwhile, you are in the best society 
in France. There are M. de la Ferté, the 
Comte de Mirepoix, the Due de Lévis, the 
Marquis de Fleury. I used to think them 
dull; calamity has not sharpened their wits. 
Diable ! but you are welcome.” The marquis 
had all his life amused himself with small 
regard to what was thought of him or his 
ways of recreation. “’T is a bit of luck to 
find you here in this hole.” Frangois could 
hardly agree with the opinion, but he laughed 
as he said so. . 

“Here comes my old comrade, De Laval 
Montmorency. He is still a gay jester. He 
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says we are like Saul and that other fellow, 
Jonathan, except that in death we shall both 
of us to a certainty be divided.” 

“Ciel! ’t is a ghastly joke, monsieur.” 

“It has decidedly a local flavor. I must 
not play telltale about you, or they will put 
you in the rez-de-chaussée, and, by St. Denis! 
I should miss you. Do not contradict me. I 
shall have a little amusement in perplexing 
these gentlemen. Your face will betray you; 
it used to be pretty well known. However, 
we shall see.” 

The nobleman last named threaded his way 
through the crowd, excusing himself and bow- 
ing as he came. 

“Ah,” he said, “Ste. Luce, another new 
arrival. The hotel is filling up. Good morn- 
ing, monsieur. Grand merci! ’t is our old 
acquaintance who used to tell fortunes on 
the Champs Elysées; told mine once, but, alas! 
did not warn me of this. Well, well, we have 
here some queer society. Takecare, Ste. Luce; 
this citizen may be a spy, for all thou knowest. 
I assure thee we have to be careful.” 

“I—I a mouchard—a spy?” 

“M. de Montmorency has no such idea,” 
said Ste. Luce. “I shall ask him to respect 
your desire to be known by a name not your 
own. Permit me to add that I have lessreason 
to thank some of my friends than I have to 
thank this gentleman. He is pleased to have 
mystified Paris for a wager, or no matter 
what. Just now he is—what the deuce is it 
you call yourself at present?” 

Francois was delighted with the jest. 
“Allow me, monsieur, to pass as Citizen 
Francois. My real name— But you will par- 
don me; real names are dangerous.” 

“And what are names to-day,” said the 
marquis, “thine or mine? My friend here— 
well, between us, Montmorency, this is he 
who held the stair with me in my ci-devant 
chateau. Thou wilt remember I told thee of 
it. A good twenty minutes we kept it against 
a hundred or so of my grateful people. He 
is the best blade in Paris, and, foi @’honneur, 
that business was no trifle.” 

“Who you are, or choose to be, I know 
not,” said the older noble, “but I thank you; 
and, pardieu! Ste. Luce is free with your 
biography.” 

This was Frangois’s opinion. 

No one knew distinctly who was this new- 
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comer, concerning whom, for pure cynical 
amusement, Ste. Luce said so much that was 
gracious. Any freshly gay companion was wel- 
comed, if his manners were at all endurable. 
The actors and actresses were pleasantly re- 
ceived. The few who remembered the long 
face, and ears like sails, and the captivating 
laugh of the former reader of palms, were so 
bewildered by Ste. Luce’s varied statements 
that the poor thief found himself atleast toler- 
ated. He liked it. Nevertheless, as the days 
went by, and while seemingly the gayest of 
the gay, Francois gave serious thought to the 
business of keeping his head on his shoulders. 
He told fortunes,—always happy ones,— 
played tricks, and cut out of paper all manner 
of animals for the little girl, the child of the 
turnkey. Toto he gave up for lost; but on the 
fourth day the dog, half starved, got a chance 
when a prisoner entered. He dashed through 
the guards, and fled up stairs and down, un- 
til, seeing his master in the big hall, he ran 
to him, panting. The head jailer would have 
removed him, but there was a great outcry; 
and at last, when little Annette, Francois’s 
small friend, cried, the dog was allowed to 
remain. 

He was, as the marquis declared, much 
more interesting than most of the prisoners, 
and possessed, as he added, the advantage 
over other prisoners of being permanent. In 
fact, they were not. Every day or two came 
long folded papers. The ci-devant Baron Belle- 
fontaine would to-morrow have the cause of 
his detention considered by Tribunal No. 3. 
Witnesses and official defenders had been al- 
lowed; but of late, and to émigrés these were 
often denied. Also, witnesses were scarce and 
easily terrified, so that batches of merely sus- 
pected persons were condemned almost un- 
heard. To be tried meant nearly always the 
Conciergerie and death. All cases were sup- 
posed to be tried in the order of their arrests; 
but great sums were spent in paying clerks to 
keep names at the foot of the fatal dockets of 
the committee. The members of this terrible 
government survived or died with much judi- 
cial murder on their souls; but countless mil- 
lions passed through their hands without one 
man of them becoming rich. Elsewhere, with 
the lower officers, gold was an effective ally 
when it was desired to postpone the time of 
trial. 


(To be continued.) 
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N January 27, 1888, the present William 
II of Germany had achieved the rank of 
major-general in the Prussian army. He 
was twenty-nine years of age, esteemed by 
his fellow-officers as an intelligent and en- 
terprising commander, but known to Germans 
at large only by an effort of certain philan- 
thropists to make him a leader of anti- 
Semitic propaganda. On June 15 of 1888 
he ascended the imperial throne, and at 
once began to rule his forty-five millions of 
Germans with a vigor that had not been ex- 
perienced in that country since the days of 
the Great Elector. 

I have known few men so free from brag 
or hypocrisy as was this German prince 
when he ascended the imperial throne. On 
the Christmas immediately preceding the 
death of his noble father he wrote a letter 
to a friend three thousand miles away. I 
have no right to make this letter public, but 
shall be forgiven for this much: the writer 
dwelt earnestly upon the year that was clos- 
ing, and particularly referred to the problems 
of the future, little dreaming that he was the 
one who would be called upon to assist in 
their solution. In this letter he confessed 
that the ambition of his life was to improve 
the condition of the working-people, to 
reconcile the rasping conflict between those 
who have and those who have not, and, above 
all, to make the Christian religion a real 
thing. He went on jokingly to lament that 
some of our American millionaires did not 
see fit to leave him legacies for this purpose; 
for he was, he said, always hampered for 
want of necessary funds. 

We live so much nowadays in an atmo- 
sphere of political and journalistic selfishness 
that we do not readily believe a man who 
says that he is working merely for the good 
of others. We have been constantly trying 
to find a solution to the acts and words of 
William II, and stubbornly refuse to believe 
him when he explains himself. The German 
Emperor knows the history of his family 
well, and to him that history teaches this 
lesson: that a Prussian monarch governs by 
right divine, and not as the mouthpiece of 
a popular congress. He is first of all a 
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soldier, and listens to no grievances while 
insubordination is discussed. The great Ger- 
man Empire of nearly fifty millions has grown 
from a nucleus that two hundred years ago, 
when the Great Elector was fighting for 
existence, was merely a swamp about the 
sizeof Rhode Island. Even the great Freder- 
ick had under him a population smaller than 
that of the State of New York to-day; yet he 
faced a coalition of all Europe. Through 
two centuries Prussian kings have succeeded 
one another with most exemplary regularity, 
when in Russia, France, and other parts of 
Europe kings had a peculiar way of dying 
suddenly. Some Prussian kings have been 
worse than others, but none has ever for- 
feited the loyalty of the great mass of the 
people; and, rightly or wrongly, the average 
peasant of the Fatherland regards his king 
as the direct author of all that is good in the 
country. This feeling is nearly extinct in 
England, and never existed in New England; 
we must take account of it, however, when 
studying German politics, for it is a force of 
marvelous extent and power. 

William II knows England and Norway, 
the two most republican countries in Europe; 
and he frankly admits that, while popular 
self-government may be excellent among 
people familiar with the machinery of legis- 
lation, Germans are different, and require 
different treatment. He will discuss this 
matter with you freely and with knowledge. 
I can imagine his using such words as these: 
“Show me a country that in two hundred 
years has grown stronger than Germany, and 
at the same time has done so much for the 
education and material welfare of her people. 
Even America had its long civil war, and to- 
day offers to the world a picture of municipal 
administration, to say nothing of senatorial 
legislation, which no German need envy. For 
my part, I believe that one man can govern 
better than a congress, just as one captain 
can manage a ship better than a deputation 
of the crew. God has intrusted me with the 
responsibility of my station, and, with God’s 
help, I shall try to render a good account of 
my stewardship.” 

No wonder, then, that immediately on as- 
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cending the throne the Emperor addressed his 
first words to the army, reminding his soldiers 
that he and they were inseparable. “We be- 
long together,” he said, “I and the army. 
Thus are we indissolubly united, whether 
God sends peace or storm. I vow to remem- 
ber that the eyes of my ancestors are looking 
down upon me from the other world, and that 
it is to them that I must be responsible for 
the glory and honor of the army.” Subse- 
quently appeared a proclamation “to my 
people,” in striking contrast to that issued 
three months before by his father, who had 
dwelt at considerable length upon the 
importance of constitutional safeguards. 
William II filled his proclamation with 
splendid sentiment, and avoided constitu- 
tional promises that might prove embarrass- 
ing. “I have assumed the government,” said 
he, “looking up to the King of kings, and 
have vowed to God that, after the example 
of my fathers, I will be a just and clement 
prince to my people, that I will foster piety 
and the fear of God, and that I will protect 
peace, promote the welfare of the country, 
be a helper of the poor and distressed, and 
a true guardian of the right.” There was 
this broad distinction between the utterances 
of William II and Frederick III, uttered 
within a hundred days. Frederick em- 
phasized in the most solemn way the legal 
and constitutional limits of sovereignty. His 
son as carefully avoided reference to any 
limitation beyond those which he chose to 
place upon himself as a clement and God- 
fearing prince. His conduct is strikingly in 
contrast to that of his father; but then, his 
father was the exception in a long line of 
absolute rulers. William II was not merely 
true to the teachings of his venerable and 
illustrious grandfather, but equally so to the 
public utterances of Frederick William IV 
and Frederick William III, the husband of 
Queen Louise, to say nothing of earlier 
monarchs, who had little reason to address 
their people, one way or the other. 

A week afterascending the throne, William 
II addressed the assembled members of the 
Imperial Parliament. “I have summoned 
you, gentlemen,” said he, “in order that in 
your presence I may declare to the German 
people that I am resolved, as emperor and 
king, to follow the same path by which my 
deceased grandfather won the confidence of 
his allies, the love of the German people, and 
the good will of foreign countries.” In this 
speech the name of God appears four times, 
the word constitution but once, and then in an 
unimportant connection. One fourteenth of 
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the speech relates to matters constitutional, 
but only in so far as this document regulates 
the relations of the different German states 
one to another. On June 27, on opening the 
Prussian Diet, he again paid a hearty tribute 
to his grandfather. “Like King William I, 
I will, in conformity to my oath, be faithfully 
and conscientiously mindful of the laws and 
of the rights of the representatives of the 
people, and will with the same conscien- 
tiousness exercise the constitutional rights 
of the crown, in order to hand them at some 
future time intact to my successor on the 
throne.” If we recall now that this same 
grandfather, William I, had to leave Ger- 
many during the revolutionary days of 1848, 
and if we can remember how, in 1862, he set 
aside the Prussian constitution because 
members of Parliament did not vote as he 
wished, we shall, I think, see clearly that 
the present Emperor’s promises to copy his 
grandfather did not awaken striking enthu- 
siasm among German liberals. Had Frederick 
III not suffered his brief term of empire, the 
language of William II would have sounded 
like the conventional utterance of the Prus- 
sian monarch. Buta liberal king had reigned 
in Prussia; Germans had, for the first time 
in their history, listened to a Hohenzollern 
who spoke in praise of self-government; the 
people were already speaking of a new era of 
liberty, when death carried away their dearly 
beloved Kaiser Friedrich, “Unser Fritz.” 

It would have been the part of a less 
courageous—that is to say, a less honest— 
man than William II to have continued the 
promises made by his father and predecessor, 
and then have nullified them, as did Frederick 
William III in 1819, Frederick William IV in 
1847, and William I in 1862. On the con- 
trary, from the very outset the Emperor has 
behaved with directness and courage; and it 
takes considerable courage, in these days of 
ballot-boxes and constitutional amendments, 
to stand up alone and question the right of 
majority rule. 

In the first year of his reign, on the 27th 
of June, he received a deputation of Berlin 
citizens, and said to them: “ Look to it that 
churches be built in Berlin.” On the 16th of 
August he sent a challenge over the Rhine 
that left no doubt as to his views regarding 
his claims upon Alsace and Lorraine. “I be- 
lieve that in the whole army we are united 
in the sentiment that we would rather die 
upon the field of battle—our eighteen army- 
corps and forty-two million people—than 
that one single stone of these two provinces 
be handed back.” 
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Doubt frequently has been raised as to the 
exact language used by William II on par- 
ticular occasions; for at official banquets no 
account is taken of the press, and the pub- 
lic has to trust to the memory and good will 
of those who happen to be present. This 
same sentiment, however, I heard repeated 
in Metz, in September, 1893, when the Em- 
peror’s audience included a large number of 
guests whospoke French and thought French, 
although officially they were rated as German. 
To these he said solemnly, and even sternly: 
“German you are, and German you shall re- 
main, so help me God and my good sword!” 
I am quoting from memory, and I well recall 
the furtive glances shot from one to another 
by the Frenchmen near to me. 

As early as 1888 the Emperor took sole 
command of the troops at the autumn 
manceuvers, and directed the operations of 
thirty thousand men with a confidence in 
himself that surprised, if it did not wholly 
please, his older generals. He worked 
throughout as hard as any of his subordi- 
nates, being in the saddle always before day- 
light, and allowing himself a bare five hours 
for sleep. He made one or two mistakes 
which were obvious even to civilians, but 
were as nothing compared with the fact that 
Germans now realized that they had an em- 
peror who, at the age of twenty-nine, knew 
how to command an army in the field. Nearly 
every foreign power was represented at these 
maiden military operations, and all looked for 
the perpetration of some serious blunder. 
At the outset there were skeptics who be- 
lieved that the Emperor was being coached; 
but this surmise was soon exploded by the 
masterly manner in which he summarized 
the work that had been done, the faults that 
had been made, and the remedies that should 
be applied. Since then it has been my good 
fortune to be present when the Emperor has 
commanded the other corps of his army in 
every part of Germany, and on each occasion 
I have been enabled to appreciate his pro- 
ficiency in conceiving and executing military 
operations on a large scale. Incidentally, 
too, by studying the work of successive 
army-corps from year to year, I marveled 
still more at the even excellence of the men 
in the different provinces of the empire. The 
regiment from the borders of Russia can drill 
side by side with one from the Rhine, and, 
for me at least, it is impossible to see a 
difference. And it is in this constant com- 
parison of army-corps that the chief interest 
of attending military manceuvers lies. We 
note from year to year the varying progress, 
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and are each year surprised by the uni- 
form state of excellence, which is almost 
monotonous. 

In 1889 the Emperor startled the school- 
teachers of Germany by telling them that 
they had been wrong in their method of in- 
struction, and must henceforth do better. 
“For our German life, and to understand 
the questions of the present day, it is essen- 
tial that we should understand thoroughly 
the history of our own time and our own 
people. The reason why social democracy 
leads astray so many heads and hearts is be- 
cause we do not sufficiently teach children 
the mischief caused by the French Revolu- 
tion, nor explain to them the heroic deeds 
in the wars of liberation against Napoleon.” 
It is painfully true that the German boys of 
my day learned thoroughly the history of 
Greece and Rome, and acquired a smatter- 
ing of monarchs who ruled in the middle 
ages, but that vital period beginning with 
the French Revolution and including the 
battle of Waterloo found no serious place 
in the German curriculum. Indeed, I might 
almost assert that if a subject proved inter- 
esting to school-boys the academic authorities 
were sure to regard it with suspicion, on the 
principle that school, to be profitable, must 
be drudgery, like mere mental gymnastics. 
The Emperor has succeeded in bringing a 
small degree of light into the gloomy life of 
the German school-bey, and for this alone he 
deserves gratitude. As to history, however, 
I doubt if the proposed reform will do much 
good, because the German government sees 
to it that those who write history conform 
to the views prevailing at court. Treitschke, 
for instance, is the favorite court historian, 
although I have been frequently struck by 
his incapacity to discuss a Prussian monarch, 
save from a courtly point of view. In Ger- 
many university professors profit by the 
favor of the court almost as much as do 
lawyers, physicians, and architects. I found 
in my own case that to publish the truth 
about the Hohenzollern monarch was a good 
way of frightening from my acquaintance a 
number of courtly Prussians who were in all 
other respects independent men. 

In the second year of his reign—1889—the 
Emperor commanded at the manceuvers in 
Hanover, when he entertained the present 
Russian Czar, then Czarevitch. The military 
operations were in all respects successful, 
and did much to reconcile this lately con- 
quered province. Nicholas II did not at that 
time make a good impression upon any Ger- 
man of my acquaintance. The relations be- 











tween Germany and Russia were then as 
unfortunate as they are now between Ger- 
many and England. Up to within a few hours 
of hisarrival, nobody about the Emperor knew 
when the Russian guest might be pleased 
to put in an appearance; and when at last 
he was definitely announced, he was scan- 
dalously late, and many of those who had 
crowded the streets out of curiosity had 
gone home in disgust. A war with Russia 
would have been popular then, for Germans 
were being vigorously persecuted, or Russi- 
fied, in the Baltic provinces, and in other 
respects the Russian government improved 
every opportunity for showing its contempt 
for things and persons German. At a grand 
court dinner, when his imperial host proposed 
his health, the young Nicholas responded in 
French, although I was told that he knew 
German. When he left the table afterward, 
he strolled through the saloons of the palace, 
amid the bowing nobles, with his hands in his 
pockets, and an expression which, to me at 
least, did not suggest respect for his host, 
let alone for his fellow-guests. The German 
papers were not allowed to call attention to 
this, but it made considerable impression on 
those present. 

On New Year’s day, 1890, the Emperor 
greeted Bismarck cordially, and prayed 
God that he might be many years spared, 
for the sake of his wise and faithful coun- 
sel. Within three months he had dismissed 
this chancellor, and appointed General Ca- 
privi in his stead. I am convinced that the 
Emperor in this step acted for what he 
deemed the best interests of his country. 
Bismarck employed his enforced leisure by 
saying whatever he thought might embarrass 
his successor or draw the Emperor into politi- 
cal controversy with him. Within a short 
time of the dismissal, the Emperor, while 
speaking of the reasons that had forced him 
to let Bismarck go, said solemnly that, what- 
ever that disappointed man might say, still 
he (the Emperor) would never open his 
mouth against him. And he has kept his 
word. For now eight years Bismarck has 
kept up a licensed opposition in the press and 
has frequently published what should have 
been regarded as secrets of state; yet in all 
these years never once has the Emperor re- 
ferred to him except in the language of 
an affectionate son to an eccentric and ex- 
asperating parent. It required courage for 
an emperor less than three years on a throne 
to dismiss a prime minister who had served 
three successive German emperors. Bis- 
marck had done no single act likely to 
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produce immediate rupture; but the Emperor 
had the courage to recognize that since the 
Franco-German war problems had arisen re- 
quiring statesmanship rather than violence, 
and that the policy of Bismarck was proving 
ineffectual. To a friend he wrote in that 
year: “ My heart is sore, as though I had a 
second time lost my grandfather. But God 
has so willed it, and I must bear it, even if 
it crushes me. I am now in command of the 
deck. The course remains unchanged; so for- 
ward, full steam, ahead!” 

In May of the same year the Emperor 
visited Konigsberg, where the philosopher 
Kant had taught the philosophy of pure 
reason; and there he said to the provin- 
cial delegates: “We Hohenzollerns have 
received our crown from Heaven, and are 
responsible only to Heaven for the perform- 
ance of the duties implied in that trust.” It 
required courage to say this in such a place; 
for in 1813 the people of Konigsberg gave 
to Germany the best example of a self- 
governing community helping a king in dis- 
tress, and in 1840 these same people stood 
up manfully against Frederick William IV in 
support of their constitutional rights. Four 
years later, in the palace of this same KOnigs- 
berg, I heard the Emperor scold the assembled 
nobility of this part of the world as though 
they were school-children. He told them that 
he regarded it as monstrous that certain of 
their number had ventured to hold political 
views at variance with those of their mon- 
arch—that they must stand or fall together, 
they and their king, particularly in these days 
when it was a question of meeting “ the revo- 
lution” (die revolution). This speech was 
significant from the fact that the agrarians, or 
landlord party, were organizing to defeat the 
commercial treaties proposed by Caprivi— 
treaties under which food-stuffs were to enter 
Germany from Russia and Austria-Hungary 
at lower rates. In 1890 the Emperor aston- 
ished the Jews by making a speech to the 
recruits, in which he remarked that no one 
could be a good soldier if he were not at the 
same time a good Christian. This speech he 
has repeated several times. Not long ago the 
editor of the chief comic paper in Germany 
(“ Kladderadatsch ”) was sent to jail for ven- 
turing to quote this speech in connection 
with a humorous picture representing his 
majesty the devil, with his finger to his nose, 
pondering upon a knot which he had con- 
structed at the end of his tail. In the clouds 
above were represented some of the great 
soldiers of olden times—Hannibal, Ceear, 
Napoleon, and, notably, Frederick the Great. 
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The devil soliloquizes: “ Now, what did I wish 
to remember when I put that knot in my 
tail? Ah, yes—the Emperor’s speech. I 
must claim Frederick the Great; he does n’t 
belong with Cesar and Napoleon; he was n’t 
a good Christian, and he must therefore 
have been a bad soldier.” I don’t pretend 
to quote the exact words. 

In that year he wrote beneath his picture 
a legend hitherto associated with absolute 
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German— that both nations hadso frequently 
stood together in the protection of “both 
liberty and justice.” The affection of the 
Emperor for England was cordially returned 
until January of 1896, when, after the Jame- 
son raid, he sent a telegram to President 
Kriger of the South African Republic, in- 
timating that if help were needed, Germany 
was in an obliging mood. This telegram 
evoked an angry explosion in the organs of 
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“THE IRONCLAD OF THE FUTURE” AS DESIGNED BY THE EMPEROR WILLIAM IN 1891. 
(FROM A SKETCH BY THE EMPEROR.) 


monarchy, Sic volo, sic jubeo, which, rendered 
freely, means, “The law is thus because I 
wish it thus.” Next year, on March 18, 1891, 
he made a speech to his army which em- 
phasized once more how little faith he re- 
posed in salvation by parliament. “The 
soldier and the army, not parliamentary 
majorities and resolutions, have welded the 
German Empire together. We live in seri- 
ous times, and the future may have bitter 
things in store. In my heart I feel with my 
ancestor who said that he knew of no more 
comfortable place to die than in the midst of 
his enemies.” In the same year he was warmly 
welcomed in England, and made an excellent 
speech at the Guildhall, remarking that the 
same blood ran in the veins of English and 


English public opinion. Since then there 
has been no interchange of friendly acts 
between the two courts, and the German 
Emperor did not grace the festive proces- 
sion held in 1897 to celebrate the sixtieth 
anniversary of the rule of his gracious 
grandmother Victoria. 

The Emperor’s knowledge of England’s 
military capacity is complete and exact. He 
knows the British officer, and the character of 
the man under him. He knows by heart every 
ship in the British navy, and what guns she 
carries. At home his study is like the museum 
of a naval engineer, and he is frequently oc- 
cupied with the designing of battle-ships. In 
1893 he struck the key-note of his future 
naval policy by sending this motto over the 
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wires to a boat-club near Berlin: “ Navigare 
necesse est, vivere non est necesse”; that is to 
say, “We can do without living, but not 
without a navy.” This sentiment is natural 
enough to Englishmen, Norwegians, and 
New-Englanders, but is very novel in Prus- 
sian history. The old Emperor William 
looked upon the navy as more ornamental 
than useful. Frederick William III regarded 
the ideaas impious; “ for,” said he,“ Frederick 
the Great got on well enough without it, and 
what was good enough for him is good enough 
for me.” In the days of the Great Elector 
colonies were attempted in the West Indies 
and on the African coast, but they soon died 
out; and though I made diligent search, I 
could find no trace in St. Thomas of the 
Brandenburgers who now figure so conspicu- 
ously in the history of German colonial effort. 

The progress which Germany has made in 
the way of rowing and sailing as a manly 
sport is largely due to the example and en- 
couragement of William II. About the time 
of the Franco-German war boating was such 





a rare thing as to be virtually non-existent. 


American and English students occasionally 
got up a boat-race at Bonn, Dresden, or 
Berlin; but aside from efforts of this kind I 
can scarce recall anything worth mentioning 
in the days when I lived in a German family 
at Potsdam. Now all this is changed, and 
throughout the season not a week passes 
but one or more regattas are held, in which 
first-rate crews contend for prizes, many of 
which are offered by the Emperor. Officers 
and students still feel that it is beneath 
their dignity to row, but a good beginning 
has been made by encouraging boating 
among school-boys. Of course there are 
many pedagogues who think the Emperor 
very reckless in thus admitting rowing to be 
a part of education, but this opposition 
is growing feebler and feebler; for the older 
people notice that the men who are good in 
their boats can be also good in their classes, 
and they will soon also discover that men who 
open their pores and stretch their muscles 
every day become as strong in moral qualities 
as they do in mere physical strength. 

In 1895, on the occasion of opening the 
great canal connecting the Baltic with the 
North Sea, the Emperor organized the most 
magnificent marine carnival ever held in 
European waters. All the world sent speci- 
mens of their marine architecture, and the 
bay of Kiel was so full of war-vessels that one 
could paddle about for miles, lost in a forest 
of steel. For miles and miles one saw only 
a succession of funnels, masts, and military 
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tops, and many a man left the place without 
having been able to see the town of Kiel, 
owing to the intervening craft. To this 
festival the Emperor invited a large number 
of guests, including the members of his 
Parliament. His object was to interest them 
in maritime matters by showing them what 
his chief naval port could offer at such a 
time. Grand banquets were held; the Em- 
peror made many glowing speeches; the 
deputies had free champagne three times a 
day, and every other luxury that imperial 
means could command. All were impressed 
with the beauty of the scene as a whole, and 
with the excellent work done by the German 
navy in the last few years; but with it all 
old-fashioned Germans shook their heads, 
and thought that they ought to be satisfied 
with having the strongest army in the world, 
and not insist upon having a great navy as 
well. 

New Year, 1895, England and Germany 
appeared to be on the best of terms, and, 
indeed, the English military attaché in 
Berlin seemed to be the favorite at court; 
but at the close of the year the stupid 
Jameson raid occurred, and all at once 
Englishmen and Germans appeared to be 
mortal enemies thirsting for one another’s 
blood. It so happened that on the day when 
the Emperor sent his cable to Paul Kriger 
I was dining in Berlin with two officials. 
When I asked them their opinion of the 
Emperor's despatch, they both clasped their 
hands over their heads, and rolled their eyes 
upward as if to say, “Great heavens, how 
could he do such a thing!” 

According to the imperial constitution, 
the prime minister is expected to accept the 
responsibility for the Emperor’s acts. Noth- 
ing which William II has done since his 
accession has so profoundly modified his re- 
lations with foreign countries as this short 
cable, which sounded like an effort to inter- 
fere in matters of strictly English concern. 
Prince Hohenlohe, the prime minister, acted 
throughout as though nothing were expected 
of him except to carry the Emperor’s messages 
to the telegraph office. We do not yet know 
whether he advised the Emperor to send this 
despatch or not. Certain it is that it did no 
good. Within three months from the send- 
ing of this despatch I was in South Africa, 
and learned soon enough from representative 
Boers in the Transvaal that they resented 
the interference of Germany quite as much 
as they did that of any other country. Ger- 
mans themselves told me that their position 
in South Africa had been made more difficult 
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since the Emperor’s despatch; that is to say, 
Germans had been made odious in the eyes 
of their English fellow-colonists. The Em- 
peror would never have sent that despatch 
had he known the spirit of independence 
which animated the Boers, and it is a thou- 
sand pities that his prime minister permitted 
such a message to be sent without a vigor- 
ous protest. 

But from the few points on which I have 
dwelt we can, I think, note in the Emperor 
the rare and excellent quality of courage to 
act and speak as he feels. In the ten years 
of his reign we have no example of his stoop- 
ing to deception. He meets his people 
frankly, tells them what they should do, and 
wastes no precious time in political log-roll- 
ing. His people are all the time grumbling 
at him, and none can blame them for that, 
for he is perpetually endangering such liber- 
ties as were guaranteed in 1871. But beneath 
all the grumbling heard in the press there is 
something in William II that commands the 
Prussians’ admiration, and that is hissoldierly 
devotion to what he conceives to be his duty. 
In theory the German government is based 
on a constitution; but the great mass of 
Germans who have served in the ranks of 
the army have but small confidence in party 
government—at least, compared with that of 
one strong man. The German likes to be 
governed—mildly by preference, but even 
despotically rather than slackly. There is a 
very intelligent liberal constitutional party 
in the German Reichstag; but even with 
such able men at its head as Barth, Bam- 
berger, and Richter, it fails to overcome the 
traditional habit of blind obedience culti- 
vated in the barracks and at the state 
schools. 

At the opening of this year (1898) Ger- 
mans have become so accustomed to seeing 
men sent to jail on charges of lése-majesté 
that no riots occur when their most esteemed 
editors are sent to prison for having expressed 
sentiments shared by the bulk of intelligent 
readers. It is my good fortune to count as 
personal friends many patriotic Germans 
who oppose the government by every con- 
stitutional means, because they believe in 
the principles of popular government. Asan 
American, my sympathies are naturally with 
those who are struggling for a government 
by the people. To me the cause of liberty 
means in the long run the cause of justice 
and good government. No one with English 
blood in his veins can doubt this. 

Nor do I doubt the Emperor’s general 
belief in this same sentiment, although he 
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would modify it by saying that his Germans 
had not yet arrived at the political maturity 
which would justify him in modifying his 
Prussian ideas of sovereignty. If a vote 
were taken to-day throughout Germany to 
determine who should be the leader of the 
German people, I have no doubt that the 
present Emperor would receive such a popu- 
lar indorsement as would surprise the world. 
The reason for this is that he alone repre- 
sents in Germany the power to control re- 
ligious and political differences, and at the 
same time to make head against enemies 
abroad. It has been the fashion to pre- 
dict imperial disaster from year to year, 
especially since the retirement of Bismarck; 
yet if we choose to analyze the ten years of 
William II, they will, I think, compare fa- 
vorably with any ten years of Bismarck since 
the adoption of the imperial constitution in 
1871. The so-called Kulturkampf, or quarrel 
with the Papacy, was a Bismarckian crea- 
tion. During his reign the socialist vote 
swelled from a mere nothing to over a million. 
He it was who saddled Germany with a 
million square miles of pestiferous hot coun- 
try, called by courtesy a colonial empire. 
Under him the political police developed to 
hitherto unprecedented power in the sup- 
pression of Danish sentiment in the north- 
west, Polish down east, and French in the 
provinces acquired by the war of 1870. Under 
him the relations between Russia and Ger- 
many grew to be so strained that war seemed 
at one time imminent; and, indeed, Germany, 
under his manner of settling domestic and 
foreign questions, was drifting into political 
chaos when William II took charge. In 
parenthesis, let me hasten to add that these 
later blunders in no way detract from the 
greatness Bismarck achieved as a man of 
blood and iron, who smashed the empire of 
Napoleon III, and forced every petty Ger- 
man prince to consent smilingly to a redis- 
tribution of political power in favor of 
Prussia. But the man who can smash his 
enemies, and force them to smile while he 
is bullying them, is not necessarily the 
wisest lawmaker for a complicated and civil- 
ized nation in a state of peace. 

William II has not undone all the mischief 
which Bismarck had been able to do, but he 
certainly has not made matters worse; and 
most Germans will, I think, admit that the 
independent papers reflect to-day a more 
general satisfaction at the national outlook 
than in the spring of 1890. 

The French in the conquered provinces 
are not yet German, but they were pleased 
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when the Emperor came to live among them 
near Metz; and while they are still per- 
petually irritated by petty Prussian police 
administration, they are realizing that be- 
hind it is an honest and powerful govern- 
ment, while latterly little has happened in 
Paris to make them wish for a government 
inspired by the Elysée. Socialism is still 
strong, and the lately incorporated provinces 
of Denmark and Poland are not altogether 
reconciled; but the Emperor has visited more 
than once his Polish subjects, and his beau- 
tiful wife is a native of a province once 
claimed by Denmark. 

It is one great source of the Emperor’s 
power that he knows personally not merely 
all his brother sovereigns, but every man of 
official importance in his own country. There 
is not a province of Germany with which he 
is not familiar, and his memory for names 
and faces is so great that for him to see a 
man once is to know him for the rest of his 
life. In this knowledge of his country he 
surpasses any of his predecessors on the 
Prussian throne, and all of his contemporary 
sovereigns. It is safe to say that Queen 
Victoria knows less of Great Britain than 
her grandson knows of his country, and in 
the case of Austria and Russia it is equally 
true. This is not such a trifling matter as it 
might appear. I recall, in this connection, 
the statement of a German official in Metz, 
with whom I had some conversation during 
the Emperor’s first visit there. This German 
had married a young lady of Metz, and all 
her family treated him very coolly on ac- 
count of his nationality, and proclaimed 
that they would not in any way do honor to 
the German Emperor when he should visit 
their town. Finally, however, curiosity alone 
induced them to occupy a window with their 
German kinsman in order to see the imperial 
entry, but they carefully explained that this 
should not be misconstrued as infidelity to 
France. When the Emperor appeared he was 
greeted with much cheering and waving of 
handkerchiefs. He happened tolook up fullat 
the window where was this assembly of pretty 
French ladies, and recognizing the official, 
whom he had seen before, his face lighted 
up with a smile; and in such circumstances 
few faces can be more attractive than that 
of William II. In this crisis the stern reso- 
lutions of these ladies of France melted away 
helplessly, and they became from that mo- 
ment allies of the Hohenzollerns. They at 
once began to wave their handkerchiefs with 
vigor, and the moment the streets were clear 
they rushed out, sought the nearest picture- 
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shop, and each purchased a photograph of 
William II. The reconstruction of Alsace- 
Lorraine goes on very slowly, but it might 
stop altogether were it not for such a man 
as the Emperor. 

In spite of much evidence to the contrary, 
the Emperor is not a tyrant, nor has he 
manifested a desire to wield power for the 
mere purpose of making other people un- 
comfortable. He takes a positive delight in 
hearing of good things said or done by 
others. He does not fail to read what is 
said against him. 

When the late William Walter Phelps 
was the American representative in Berlin, 
“Mark Twain” happened to be in town. 
Mr. Phelps having informed me that he had 
taken no steps to let the Emperor know of 
this, I of course pointed out to our minis- 
ter—what I knew to be the case—that the 
German Emperor knew by heart the works 
of our great humorist, and would be most 
happy of an opportunity to talk with him. 
Mr. Phelps, however, persisted in thinking 
that it was not his business to do anything 
in the matter, seeing that Mr. Clemens was 
not present in any official capacity. Next 
day I was leaving for America, but that 
evening I had an opportunity of telling the 
Emperor that Mark Twain was in town. 
The moment he heard this he clapped his 
hands at the good news, and called out to 
his wife, who was at the other side of the 
room: “Auguste, Auguste, here is good 
news! What do you think? Mark Twain is 
in town!” and then he eagerly inquired 
about him. But when he learned that Mr. 
Phelps had not seen fit to arrange a meeting 
at once, he frowned in a significant manner. 
Of course Mark Twain was immediately in- 
vited to meet the Emperor at luncheon, and 
both enjoyed the meeting. 

It would be, I think, within the mark to 
say that in the last ten years the Emperor 
has conversed at length with every eminent 
American or Englishman who has passed 
through Berlin. I have never heard of such 
a meeting but that the visitor has been 
strongly impressed by his imperial host’s 
specialized knowledge. In the midst of the 
rush of festivities at Kiel in 1895, the Em- 
peror found time to dine on board the flag- 
ship New York of the American squadron. 
Her captain told me afterward that their 
imperial host stayed until two o’clock in 
the morning, and during his stay extracted 
from them every manner of information. 
He closed his visit by testing the capacity 
of the crew for manning ship and putting 
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out fires at the shortest possible notice. 
When Mahan published his great book on 
the “Influence of Sea Power,” the Emperor 
at once read it, and sent him a cordial tele- 
gram acknowledging the indebtedness of him- 
self and his officers for the lessons taught 
therein. I have no doubt that the strenuous 
efforts now being made to strengthen the 
German navy have received great encourage- 
ment from the study of this American work. 

Personal government can be easily abused, 
but it is distinctly advantageous for a state 
so dependent upon its military prestige as 
Germany. For a century, at least, the for- 
eign relations of Russia and Germany have 
been modified, even controlled, by the occa- 
sional personal conference of the two sov- 
ereigns immediately interested. With the 
Russian Czar the Emperor can speak dis- 
tinctly and without fear of his words being 
nullified by congresses or parliaments. He 
has achieved alone, by a few words with the 
Czar, important concessions in China which 
will lead to other concessions more important 
still. If he could arrange his relations with 
England through his grandmother alone, I 
have no doubt he would once more regard 
himself as bound up with English interests. 
As it is, he is bound to be misunderstood; 
for personal government in England dis- 
appeared along with the head of Charles I. 
Two years ago I published my history of 
“The German Struggle for Liberty,” which 
was regarded by the German conservative 
papers as an impious attack upon monarchy 
in general and the Emperor’s ancestors in 
particular. It was nothing of the kind, but 
merely the statement of certain well-estab- 
lished facts from an American point of view. 
My friends predicted that the Emperor 
would drop the book into his waste-paper 
basket, with a curse upon its author. In- 
stead of this, he read it, according to his 
own statement, from beginning to end, 
pointed out faults, from his point of view, 
and obviously thought no worse of me for my 
lack of orthodoxy. Next year I published 
my “White Man’s Africa,” in which I had 
to speak of his relations to the Transvaal in 
a manner far from complimentary. Again 
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he sent word to me that he had read the 
book with interest and pleasure. These two 
little episodes dispose of the perpetually 
repeated slander that he can endure nothing 
but praise, and quarrels with any one who 
opposes him. 

The first authentic account of the Em- 
peror’s character appeared in THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE for August, 1891. That account 
seemed at the time strangely at variance with 
popular opinion as represented by the press, 
and I confess that since its publication many 
an act of the German government has ap- 
peared to prove either that my own opinions 
were ill founded, or that subsequent events 
had changed the Emperor’s character. But 
now, in viewing the ten years as a whole, we 
can readily forgive much that has been bad in 
detail for the sake ofthe incomparably greater 
amount of good reaped by his people and the 
world at large. He has been a liberal patron 
of art and letters, architecture and engineer- 
ing work. He has taken intelligent and ener- 
getic interest in the material development 
of his country, especially in the encourage- 
ment of ocean commerce and the accelera- 
tion of train service. The army and navy 
are both of them absolutely and relatively 
stronger than they were ten years ago, not 
merely in number of ships and men, but in 
organization and general efficiency. He has 
shown complete contempt of danger by mov- 
ing about on his travels and in his daily 
“constitutionals” without any particular 
police protection such as prevails in Russia. 
He has added to the German Empire Heligo- 
land, near Hamburg, and Kiao-Chau in China, 
both without firing a shot. He and his wife 
have exhibited in these years the picture of 
a happy family in which he governs out of 
doors and she is supreme in the nursery. 
Almost alone among the great ruling fami- 
lies, his has been free from social scandal; 
and if worse were to come to the worst, he 
is about the only crowned head who could 
turn to and earn his living, either as a ship 
designer, a newspaper editor, or a military 
man. He has a Yankee head on his shoulders. 
This I said ten years ago, and it remains true 











EQUALITY.’ 


BY JAMES BRYCE, 


WeNG@teee | is now a century and a half 
\ since the idea of equality 
among men began to be con- 
stantly discussed, and to in- 
fluence the world of practice 
as well as that of abstract 
thought. It has inspired many 
schemes, and has been taken as an ideal to 
be pursued not only in law and politics, but 
also in sociology and economics. More than 
once it has become a revolutionary force of 
tremendous power. Yet the great bulk of 
mankind have seldom stopped to analyze it, 
that is to say, to distinguish the various 
senses in which it is used, and the different 
bearings it has when applied in different fields 
of human life. Indeed, much confusion and 
some error have arisen from the habit of as- 
suming that because equality is desirable and 
attainable in certain matters it is desirable 
and attainable in other and dissimilar matters 
also, while the excesses of some who have 
fallen into this error have disposed others to 
regard it as a foolish and pernicious notion, 
which ought to be resisted whenever resis- 
tance is possible. It is, therefore, worth while 
to subject the term equality to analysis and 
examination, with the view of distinguishing 
the different meanings it bears, or, more pre- 
cisely, the different import and effect of the 
conception according as it is applied in one 
or other kind of subject-matter. One cannot 
hope to present any really new ideas on such 
a topic. That which may be aimed at is 
rather to give definiteness and precision to 
ideas which most of us are apt to hold in a 
somewhat vague form, and in particular to 
estimate, in each of the matters whereto it 
is applied, the practical value of the concep- 
tion as an ideal toward which the efforts of 
social or political reformers may be directed. 

Let us begin by inquiring what are the 
various senses in which the phrase equality 
between men is, or may be, employed. 

Six senses may be enumerated in which 
the phrase is currently used. Two of these 
refer to man as a pure product of nature, the 
other four to man as a social being existing 
under civil institutions of some sort or kind. 

1 Enlarged from an address delivered to the Muni- 
cipal Society of Glasgow. 


Author of “The American Commonwealth,” “Impressions of South Africa,” etc. 





The first meaning, though very familiar, is 
one for which it is hard to find a truly de- 
scriptive name, but we may call it spiritual 
equality. There is a sense in which all men 
are naturally equal, because all have alike an 
individual personality which is of supreme 
value to each. All are alike when they come 
out of the darkness into this world as mew- 
ling babes; all are alike when with failing 
breath they return again into the darkness. 
This is the kind of equality denoted by the 
phrase, “ All men are equal in the sight of 
God.” The Almighty is so infinitely above 
his creatures that the distinctions between 
them are as nothing in his eyes. Each isa 
life-spark, and nothing more. In each, as 
certain philosophers have said, there dwells 
a tiny fragment of the universal soul of 
things. In each personality there is a mys- 
tery and even a dignity —the dignity of moral 
freedom, the importance of which transcends 
the disparities of man and man, and gives to 
every life, to every personality, a kind of 
sacredness. This conception, though one 
finds it recognized in classical antiquity, de- 
rives most of its power from the teachings of 
Christianity, and has become to most men a 
distinctly religious conception. Each and 
every human soul is precious, because each 
is in direct relation to God, and because each 
has been deemed to have an infinite future 
of weal or woe before it. 

The other sense in which equality might 
be said to exist between men, and to be a 
natural equality, is equality of gifts, physical, 
intellectual, and moral. Were men equally 
endowed with strength, intelligence, courage, 
force, and tenacity of will, there would be a 
genuine natural equality among them. 

As we know, there is no such natural 
equality, but, on the contrary, the greatest 
possible disparity, and that even between the 
nearest kinsfolk, and between persons brought 
up under the same educational and social in- 
fluences. Neverthless, obvious and familiar 
as is this fact, it has made far less impression 
on the popular mind than the external points 
of resemblance between one man and another 
on the one hand, and, on the other, that 
equality of personality which we have just 
been considering. It is only when diversity 
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and inequality appear in the form of differ- 
ences of sex, or of race and color, that they 
receive due recognition; yet differences of 
sex and of race and color are not greater 
than the differences which separate the 
higher from the lower individuals of the 
same sex and race. 

Thus we have, as regards natural man, 
two salient facts: Between each man, simply 
as a man, and every other man, there is an 
equality of soul, an equal worth of personal- 
ity. There is also between men an inequality 
of gifts, each man differing from his fellows 
in physical strength and in physical needs, 
in intellectual strength and in intellectual 
tastes, in force of will, in industry, in per- 
severance, in rectitude, in capacity for emo- 
tion, whether good or bad. 

We come now to the four kinds of equal- 
ity which exist, or may exist, between men 
in their social as opposed to their purely 
natural state. These are usually described 
as civil equality, political equality, social 
equality, and economic equality. 

By civil equality we understand the pos- 
session by each man of similar and equal 
legal rights in the sphere of private law; 
that is, equal rights to freedom of speech 
and action, to personal safety and protection, 
to the enjoyment of a position in the family, 
to the holding and disposal of property. This 
kind of equality is so far from being natural 
that it is found only in advanced civilizations. 
Slavery was the rule all over the world, not 
perhaps among pure savages, but certainly 
among barbarous and semi-civilized peoples, 
and has prevailed even in some highly civil- 
ized states. Even where slavery has ceased, 
great disparities as regards private legal 
rights long continued to exist, as, for in- 
stance, in France down to the Revolution. 
In Britain this equality was established, ex- 
cept as between men and women, at a com- 
paratively early epoch, and its full recognition 
has been, both there and in the United States, 
a very potent and beneficial factor in pre- 
venting social bitterness and political unrest. 
We even extend it, for almost all, if not ab- 
solutely for all, purposes, to those who are 
not citizens or subjects of the state. 

The term political equality describes the 
equal enjoyment by all who are citizens of the 
state of a share in its government, including 
both the right of voting for persons to be in- 
vested with executive or legislative functions, 
and the right of being one’s self eligible for 
such an executive or legislative post. This 
is a totally different thing from equality of 
private legal rights, has been later in its 
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growth, does not prevail so extensively, and 
does not necessarily or logically follow from 
civil equality, because the grounds which 
recommend it are not the same. It is in no 
country complete as between the sexes. 
Nevertheless, it tends more and more to 
make way, and is generally supposed to be 
the goal toward which nations are traveling. 

The term social equality is much more 
vague, because here we quit the sphere of 
law to enter that of social intercourse. It 
denotes the kind of mutual courtesy and re- 
spect which men show to one another when 
each feels the other to be “as good as 
himself”—a respect which stands between 
condescension, on the one hand, and sub- 
missiveness, on the other. The extent to 
which it goes depends, of course, upon the 
particular form of intercourse. There may 
be a social equality between men as directors 
of a company or members of a political com- 
mittee which would not extend to dining at 
one another’s houses, still less to marrying 
oneanother’ssisters or daughters. Its growth 
is generally in proportion to the growth of 
the last two mentioned kinds of equality; 
yet it might exist without political equality, 
and the latter without it. 

Lastly, there is economic equality, that is 
to say, the possession by every man of an 
equal quantity or value of property, none 
being either richer or poorer than his neigh- 
bor. This state of things has never yet 
existed, and has no necessary connection 
with the other kinds of equality, though of 
course it is only under a régime of political 
equality that it would be likely to come into 
being. 

So far we have been endeavoring to dis- 
tinguish and define the different kinds of 
equality which do exist, or may exist, among 
men. Now let us inquire what are the import, 
the value, and the practical attainability of 
each of these kinds. Most people tend to 
assume @ priori that every species of equal- 
ity has a sort of presumption in its favor; 
that it is likely to yield better fruits, both 
ethically and politically and socially, than 
inequality; and that it is therefore desirable 
for all communities to try to work toward it. 
This tendency deserves to be explained, this 
alleged presumption to be scrutinized. 

That which has been called spiritual equal- 
ity, the equal worth of each personality or 
human soul, is now generally admitted by all 
civilized men, and has become so much a part 
of our thinking that we forget that there 
were times when it was not accepted at all. 
The latest serious attempt to deny it was 


























made in the last days of slavery in the 
United States, when some few persons, pro- 
fessing to be anthropologists, attempted to 
show that African negroes were not mem- 
bers of the human family, but rather a 
species of highly developed apes. The con- 
ception is one which the three great religions 
of the world all virtually embrace, Moham- 
medanism having taken it from the Jews and 
the Christians; and the power it exerts is 
mainly due to its incorporation in Christian 
doctrine. The unity of man is correlative to 
the unity of God. The value of man’s soul is 
measured by the death of the Saviour. It is 
indeed the sheet-anchor of humanity; for we 
owe to it all the efforts that are made to help 
or reclaim those criminals and outcasts whose 
acts excite repulsion, but who are neverthe- 
less, in another sense, men like ourselves. 
It is the force which restrains, however im- 
perfectly, the disposition of the stronger 
races to trample on the weaker, to reduce 
them to slavery, deny them civil rights, use 
them like beasts of burden for the benefit 
of those who need their labor. It is now so 
firmly rooted everywhere that its continu- 
ance may be deemed certain; and no more 
need here be said regarding it than that it 
has been the chief cause of that presumption 
in favor of every sort of equality which has 
been already referred to. The admission of 
this principle seems to throw upon any kind 
of inequality the onus of justifying its 
existence. 

Men reason thus: “ All men are born equal; 
all men die equal; all souls are immortal, and 
Christ died for all. We brought nothing into 
the world, and it is certain that we can carry 
nothing out of it. Why, then, should there 
be such differences of good and evil fortune, 
of wealth and poverty, between men? Why 
should not all have equal rights, equal pos- 
sessions, equal happiness?” The New Testa- 
ment, the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the French principles of 1789, seem 
to concur in prescribing equality as the 
normal condition of mankind, or, at any rate, 
the proper starting-point for every commun- 
ity. Even Bentham’s doctrine that the aim 
of society is to secure the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number is obliged to assume 
the equal value of each person, and of the 
capacity of each for happiness, else the doc- 
trine fails altogether to supply the practical 
guidance it has undertaken to give. The 
power which this view of equality as the 
natural state of men has exercised is un- 
questionable. But in trying to apply it to 
existing social phenomena we are immediately 
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confronted by the other fact, already dwelt 
upon, viz., the inequality of men as regards 
their physical and mental powers. Equality 
of gifts and abilities does not exist, and, so 
far as we can foresee, never will exist. It 
does not even seem to come nearer, except 
to some slight extent, as between the differ- 
ent races of mankind; for though some in- 
dividuals of remarkable capacity have arisen 
from among the colored races, no colored 
race as a whole has brought itself nearly up 
to the level of the leading white races. 

The problems that lie before human society 
in its onward march are all concerned or in- 
volved with these two salient natural facts, 
an admitted equality between men in one 
aspect, and a no less palpable inequality be- 
tween them in another aspect; and as these 
moral or social problems, like physical prob- 
lems, can be solved, not by running counter 
to nature, but only by obeying her, like re- 
gard must in every effort at a solution be had 
to both facts. 

We may now go on to inquire how these 
two facts, seemingly opposed, yet both true, 
have worked upon the relations of men in the 
social sphere. And this brings us to the four 
forms of equality which exist in that sphere, 
viz., civil, political, social, and economic 
equality. 

Civil equality, equality of rights in the 
field of private law, is so generally admitted 
to be wholesome for the whole community as 
to have become a good practical test of the 
higher or lower level of civilization which any 
state has reached. It is now virtually univer- 
sal in Europe (except, of course, in semi- 
civilized Turkey), and in all the colonies of 
European nations. Its acceptance has been 
due partly to sentiment and sympathy, but 
largely also to an experience of the evils of 
inequality as giving rise to arrogance and in- 
justice on the part of privileged classes, and 
exposing the less privileged to harsh treat- 
ment. The sense of wrong produces discon- 
tent, and discontent disturbs the state. The 
very term equity, which our lawyers have 
drawn from the favorite expression of the 
Roman lawyers, aeguum et bonum, indicates 
the tendency to find in equality of treatment 
a foundation for justice, and the easiest way 
out of the endless complications and diffi- 
culties to which the preference of one class 
of persons over another gives rise. The 
tendency to level down and level up became 
strong in jurisprudence before it had estab- 
lished itself in politics. Economic changes 
worked the same way; for when wealth was 
acquired by persons belonging to the inferior 
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classes, they used it to evade and ultimately 
to overthrow those provisions of the old law 
which placed them at a disadvantage com- 
pared with men of higher rank. To one who 
reviews the progress of the world during the 
last four centuries, no small part of that pro- 
gress seems to consist in or to issue from 
civil equality, and its steady and quiet growth 
is a striking illustration of the power of moral 
forces, of truth, reason, and good feeling. 
These have been more important agents in 
creating it than any revolts of the oppressed; 
and, indeed, it was they that enabled some 
of those revolts to succeed. 

The equality of men in respect of political 
rights has made far slower advances, and 
involves considerations very different from 
those which govern our view of equality of 
civil rights. We may define it as meaning 
the equal right of every citizen to share in 
the government of a state, whether as a 
voter or as eligible for any office or post. 
The idea of such equality is very modern, 
the realization of it still more recent, and 
hardly anywhere complete. So far from its 
having been the original condition of man- 
kind, it would seem to have never existed 
in any primitive people which had reached 
even the rudest political organization. The 
dominance of one man, or a few men, over 
the majority is everywhere the patent fact, 
and the circle of those who share in political 
power was very slowly extended. Such ex- 
tension usually comes, as in the case of the 
equality of private civil rights, partly through 
the discontent of the excluded mass, who see, 
or think they see, that the authority of the 
privileged few is used to their prejudice, 
partly by a feeling, which gradually spreads 
among the most enlightened members of the 
privileged class, that no set of people can be 
trusted to legislate for others, and that a 
government is more stable when its base is 
broad. Where the few rule the many, the 
many will always blame the few for any mis- 
takes or misfortunes. When they obtain 
their share, they have only themselves to 
blame. Accordingly there has been estab- 
lished in modern times and in advanced 
nations a sort of presumption in favor of a 
wide political franchise and universal eligi- 
bility for office, as making probably for the 
general good, but anyhow for the general 
contentment. This, however, is only a pre- 
sumption. There is another side to the 
question. Equality of civil rights is almost 
certainly a good thing, for it can hardly be 
misused. Equality of political rights may 
readily be misused; for it requires capacity, 
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and capacity may be wanting. Where politi- 
cal power is committed to a mass of people 
who are ignorant and untrained, and where 
this mass is not disposed to be guided by 
those who are wiser and more instructed, it 
may choose bad rulers and sanction foolish 
measures. Thus a suffrage suitable to the 
white population of Massachusetts may not 
be. suitable to the predominantly colored 
population of Louisiana. In every case the 
risk of this evil must be set against the pre- 
sumptive advantages already mentioned; and 
the difficulty of balancing them may be illus- 
trated from the division of opinion among 
intelligent men and women which exists on 
the question of woman suffrage. There is, 
therefore, no general rule to be laid down on 
the subject. In every case a balance must be 
struck between probable gains and probable 
dangers. Regard must be had to time, place, 
and circumstance; the application of abstract 
principles and a priori doctrines, such as were 
so potent among the French from 1789 to 
1792, and in the United States for two 
generations after 1776, must be carefully 
eschewed. 

We come next to social equality, and find 
ourselves passing out of the sphere of law 
into that of general human intercourse. Is 
it desirable that there should be no social 
ranks or grades, and that (apart from office 
and from age, two things which have usually 
and rightly commanded deference) each man 
should treat every other man as being abso- 
lutely on his own level? 

Here we are confronted by the old con- 
tradiction between natural equality, in the 
sense of spiritual equality of every human 
being, and natural inequality, in the sense of 
the great diversity of intellectual and moral 
gifts between different persons. The former 
would seem to forbid social distinctions; for 
if each personality is of the same value, it 
ought to obtain the same respect from 
others. The latter, however, shows us some 
persons immensely superior in integrity, in 
force of character, in all the powers which 
enable a man to lead or to edify or to delight 
his fellow-men. The instinct which defers to 
such kinds of superiority is both natural and 
reasonable, and the instinct which defers to 
wealth and power is, at any rate, natural. 
Moreover, differences of intellect and of edu- 
cation produce differences of taste; differ- 
ences of wealth produce differences of habits 
of life; and such differences necessarily affect 
social intercourse. The establishment of 
economic communism, or of an absolute 
equality of conditions, would remove the 

















latter; but the former would still subsist, 
and would create, if not a barrier, at least a 
certain disinclination to intimacy between the 
person who loves literature or art and the 
person who loves only foot-ball or his dinner. 

The tendency to establish distinctions of 
rank is deep-rooted and universal. Some of 
us would not consider that there was much 
difference, if any, between the vocation of 
a seller of peanuts and that of an organ- 
grinder. The former is nearly as nomadic 
a person as the latter. Nevertheless, in New 
York the distinction is so great that the 
former does not permit his children to play 
with the children of the latter. When a 
tendency is naturally so strong, the attempt 
to ignore its results may produce an artificial 
state of things disagreeable to everybody, as 
the attempt of some idealists to make their 
domestic servants sit down to meals along 
with them has been resisted by the servants 
themselves. 

These are some of the difficulties which 
surround the question. An examination of 
them may lead us to the following conclusions: 

The more social equality we can secure 
without running counter to nature, the bet- 
ter. Mutual respect for one another’s feel- 
ings, mutual courtesy in forms of address, 
mutual recognition of the equality which lies 
beneath all inequalities, are good both for the 
so-called superior and the so-called inferior. 
They check arrogance and assumption on the 
part of the one, cringing and servility on the 
part of the other. They make the one remem- 
ber that he is no more, the other that he is 
no less, than a free man. 

On the other hand, more harm than good 
will be done by trying to force men into a 
kind of intimacy which they feel to be un- 
real, because not grounded on sympathy of 
thought and tastes and habits. When these 
are widely divergent, social intercourse can- 
not be so easy, or, at any rate, cannot cover 
so much of life. You may be perfectly 
friendly with the coachman who drives your 
carriage, but you do not wish that he should 
spend the evening in your drawing-room, or 
marry your daughter. He may be more hon- 
est or more wise, or both, than you are your- 
self; nevertheless, the difference in tastes 
and in ways of life sets certain limits to in- 
timacy. But the recognition of these differ- 
ences does not diminish either the duty or 
the value of politeness on both sides. 

As regards the weight to be attached to 
natural inequalities, wealth ought to count 
for least, except, of course, so far as it in- 
volves disparity of habits. Intellect may 
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properly entitle its possessor to a certain 
amount of deference; but, taken alone, and 
apart from the attainments or the refinement 
which it may produce, it ought not to be a 
basis of social distinction. 

What is to be said of what Europeans call 
rank, i. e., of the conventional orders and de- 
grees in society produced by titles, whether 
hereditary or personal? 

Where they are personal their value de- 
pends on the care with which they have been 
bestowed, or, in other words, on the amount 
of personal excellence they indicate. There 
is nothing in the doctrine of natural equality 
to dissuade the rendering of special deference 
to special excellence. 

Where they are hereditary, as among the 
nobles of Europe, they do not indicate any 
measurable amount of excellence, for the 
presumption that the good qualities of an- 
cestors reappear in descendants is hardly 
stronger than the presumption that those 
who have been brought up in comparative 
indolence and under the influence of caste 
sentiment will suffer from both causes. That 
the evils of hereditary titles exceed their 
advantages is the judgment of nearly all 
impartial observers. In Germany and the 
Austrian dominions they foster a spirit of 
haughty exclusiveness among those who 
possess them. In Great Britain they pro- 
duce snobbishness both among those who 
possess them and those who do not, without 
(as a rule) any corresponding sense of a duty 
to sustain the credit of the family or the 
caste. Their abolition would be clear gain. 

The elaborate system of artificial rank 
which prevails in Europe is, however, by no 
means so offensive as many Americans fancy. 
Even in England social precedence is so much 
a part of the recognized conventions of the 
country, and is so fully discounted by a re- 
gard to the intrinsic merit of the person who 
does or does not enjoy it, that, though it 
may seem absurd enough that the Prime 
Minister should, if a commoner, walk out of 
the room behind an insignificant young peer, 
and the Prime Minister’s wife have no rank 
at all, nobody deems this to be any dispar- 
agement of the Prime Minister. If it were 
a rule that all red-haired people should take 
precedence of black-haired people, this, too, 
would so soon seem a matter of course that 
the black-haired would accept their position, 
and cease to feel aggrieved. When there is 
substantial work to be done, social prece- 
dence usually goes to the wall. Almost the 
only survival of its importance is to be found 
in the disposition to prefer a peer for the 
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office of governor-general of India, or Ire- 
land, or Canada. In some parts of Europe, 
however, birth and rank still count for much. 
Thirty years ago, I was told in Vienna that 
not long before, at the court balls there, the 
daughter of the then Prime Minister was 
seldom asked to dance, because her father, 
though he was expected to save the mon- 
archy from the perils that then encompassed 
it, was not a count but a simple Freiherr. In 
Prussia people do not to-day, like the West- 
phalian baron in “ Candide,” forbid their sis- 
ter to marry a man who cannot show sixteen 
quarterings; yet in Prussia to-day it is all but 
impossible for a Jew, however rich, to obtain 
a commission in the army. 

There is a curious distinction between 
Eastern and Western countries in this regard. 
In the East the sovereign, being a despot, is 
held so immeasurably superior to his subjects 
that they all seem comparatively equal before 
him, and he can so easily make the beggar 
a prince, or the prince a beggar, that the 
European ideas of status are inapplicable, 
and there is little difference between the 
laborer and the employer. In Europe, on the 
other hand, while distinctions between classes 
are much regarded (even in republican Switz- 
erland the old families enjoy great respect), 
the chief social line is that which separates 
those who are called “ gentlemen ” from those 
who are not so called, and the sovereign is 
deemed to be only the most highly placed 
gentleman, and not exempt, as in Turkey or 
Persia, from the obligations attaching to a 
gentleman. This is a result—one of the few 
that still survive—of the so-called system of 
chivalry, which created a sort of equality on 
the basis of knighthood. 

The passion for social equality has always 
been less strong among the Teutonic than 
among the Celtic and so-called Latin peoples, 
as, indeed, all movements take among the 
former a less acute form. Everywhere, how- 
ever, even in France and in the United States, 
this passion seems less strenuous than it was 
formerly. The complete equality of civil 
rights, and the almost complete equality of 
political rights, which have been attained in 
nearly all civilized countries, have diminished 
the zeal to achieve it; for men now perceive 
that those kinds of equality may exist without 
it, and that their attainment does not neces- 
sarily bring it much nearer. There is, indeed, 
no necessary connection between freedom and 
equality, according to the lines of Milton: 

. . . If not equal all, yet free, 
Equally free, for orders and degrees 
Jar not with liberty, but well consist. 
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With the other members of the famous trio 
there is a close relation. Social equality would 
be a long step, though only a step, toward 
fraternity, and fraternity would in its full- 
ness almost imply social equality. But the 
longing for fraternity has also declined. It 
has never really emerged—and indeed could 
not, except through the influence of religion, 
hope to emerge—from the field of aspiration 
into that of reality. Of late years it is seldom 
named, except in religious addresses. The 
strife of rich and poor, and the effort to bring 
men to a level in respect of material condi- 
tions, together with those animosities of 
race which have so largely taken the place 
of animosities of creed, have discouraged it. 
Something may also be due to the more fre- 
quent contact of civilized men with savage 
and other backward peoples, especially those 
of a different color. The European settler 
feels no sense of “solidarity” with the 
Chinese or the Hindu or the Malay, still 
less with the Kafir. Even in the United 
States the enslaved negro appealed to senti- 
ment as “a man and a brother” more than 
the liberated negro seems now to appeal. 

On a review of the whole matter, it would 
appear that, while the principle of social 
equality does point to the extinction of all 
artificial and legal distinctions of rank, al- 
ready accomplished in the United States, 
and does prescribe the same courtesy and 
consideration toward ‘all persons alike, it 
cannot venture to ignore differences which 
spring from diversities of knowledge, cul- 
ture, and taste; for these, too, are natural, 
and operate outside the sphere of law or 
social custom. Neither has it been able to 
overcome the differences for which wealth, 
as affecting men’s habits of life, is answera- 
ble. The apostles of equality may, however, 
reply that inequalities of wealth are them- 
selves artificial, and ought to be got rid of. 
And this brings us to the last kind of equal- 
ity we have to consider—that of economic 
conditions. 

The desire to establish an equality of 
property has become so strong in modern 
times that before we examine the desirabil- 
ity or the attainability of the state of things 
aimed at, a few words ought to be said on 
the sources whence the desire springs. 

Although, as we shall presently note, his- 
tory does not record economic equality as 
having ever in fact existed, still it is deemed 
to be the natural state of man. Since all 
men come equal into the world, their chances 
of well-being ought, so it is argued, to be 
equal, and therefore those external goods 
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which contribute to well-being should be 
allotted to all in equal measure. If it is ob- 
served that Nature distributes her gifts un- 
equally even at birth, because one man is 
born with a healthy, another with a weak or 
diseased, body, one man has a cheerful, an- 
other a querulous, spirit, the reply is that 
this fact makes it all the more fitting that 
every means should be used to rectify the 
injustice of chance by securing equality in 
one sphere, at least—that of material con- 
ditions. 

There is also the presumption in favor of 
equality generally drawn from the admitted 
benefits of civil and political equality. Con- 
trasting the society of our own times with 
the society of two or three centuries ago, 
nothing seems to show a more palpable ad- 
vance than does the elevation of the ordinary 
private citizen to the level formerly held only 
by the few privileged persons. May nota like 
progress in the well-being of humanity be ex- 
pected from the further application of this 
wholesome principle? 

The desire for material well-being is all the 
stronger because the general demoralization 
of society, the greater publicity of life, the 
attainment of immense wealth by men sprung 
from the lower ranks, have stimulated the ap- 
petite of those humbler classes whose ances- 
tors contentedly acquiesced in an inequality 
of conditions as part of the order of nature. 
And as the other world is less in men’s 
thoughts than it was some centuries ago, 
they have become more eager to make the 
best of this world. 

Perhaps, however, the strongest influence 
in bringing this question to the front has 
been the complete attainment by the masses, 
in most civilized countries, of political power. 
Their fathers strove for it in the belief that 
it would immensely improve their condition. 
Now that they have got it, the old inequali- 
ties of wealth remain; and though the poor 
of to-day are in most countries better off 
than were the poor of a century ago, those 
inequalities are full as palpable. “Of what 
use, then,”—thus do many feel and say,— 
“has it been to conquer political power, if 
we are not by means of it to better our own 
condition ?” 

These ideas, which are not confined to the 
poor, but are reinforced by the sympathy of 
imaginative and benevolent minds among the 
wealthier class, have now much force at their 
command. They meet us everywhere. They 
raise in many forms what is the main ques- 
tion that occupies the thoughts of thinking 
men. And they have behind them—do not 
Vou. LVI.—59-60. 
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let us, whatever error or confusion may be 
found to lurk in them, forget this fact—they 
have behind them the notion that they are 
suggested by nature, by justice, and by the 
largest conception of the common good of 
mankind. 

When, however, we come to criticize these 
ideas and the source assigned to them, the 
following observations occur. 

First of all, be it noted that there never 
has been in the world such a state of natural 
equality as many have dreamed of. Even in 
the stone age, one savage had more flint 
hatchets or a bigger deerskin than the other 
tribesmen. As soon as a race begins to have 
any sort of organization,—as soon, for in- 
stance, as it reaches the stage in which the 
Romans found the Britons of antiquity, or 
in which our settlers have found the North 
American Indians and the Kafirs,—inequali- 
ties of property are conspicuous. 

Secondly, it is not law that creates in- 
equality of property. It is, in the first 
instance, strength, physical or intellectual; 
that is to say, inequality is due to natural, 
not to artificial, causes. When law appears, 
it does no more than recognize and protect 
the inequality which it finds subsisting; and 
if we can imagine law withdrawn, inequality 
would be greater than it is now, because the 
weaker would have no security for what they 
possess, since force, whether of body or of 
craft and will, would dominate. If equality 
of goods is ever to be established, it will 
have to be established by law, either by for- 
bidding the appropriation of any articles, 
i.e., by destroying the conception of private 
property, and giving each man the protection 
of the state in taking a part of whatever his 
neighbor has, or else by continually restor- 
ing through legal action an equilibrium of 
goods which natural causes are perpetually 
disturbing. This will be the hardest task 
law has ever undertaken, because law will 
have to steer straight in the teeth of the 
strong blast of nature. If ten men were to 
be started, on Monday morning, with equal 
property, and left to themselves for six days, 
no two would be found to have equal prop- 
erty on Saturday night, because in no two 
would the faculty of acquiring and the habit 
of spending be the same. 

Thirdly, where the enforcement of law is 
perfect, that is to say, where the action of 
courts, and of the authority which carries 
out their decisions, is certain, the qualities 
which tend to produce inequality of property 
are different from those which produced it 
in rude and disorderly times... In those times 
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physical strength and physical courage 
were the most important factors. In per- 
fectly settled societies intelligence and the 
habit of saving most tell. Will evidently 
tells in all states of society, and will is one 
of the qualities in which men most differ 
from one another. Of course it is not neces- 
sarily the highest forms of intelligence that 
most subserve the acquisition of property. 
No poet before Tennyson ever made a for- 
tune by his gift. No philosopher has ever 
yet grown rich by philosophy. Only in very 
recent times have a few great inventors been 
able to reap the harvest of their intellectual 
labors. It is by the power of devising schemes 
and conducting large commercial or financial 
operations that the largest masses of prop- 
erty are accumulated in one hand, and the 
type of capacity that leads to wealth is to 
be found in such a man as the late Mr. Jay 
Gould. This has caused a certain prejudice 
against the working of laws which permit a 
capacity not necessarily beneficial, and possi- 
bly harmful, to mankind to achieve conspicu- 
ous success. But no one has shown how this 
capacity can be held in check without over- 
throwing the entire legal basis on which 
modern communities rest. 

When we scrutinize the grounds of the 
desire for equality, a fourth observation pre- 
sents itself. Inequality of property is not an 
evil per se. It is not in itself harmful to 
A—that is, it is no diminution of his happi- 
ness—that B should have more grain or 
more cattle or more money than he has 
himself. A may have other things which are 
better than B’s property, even as the psalm- 
ist says: “I had more joy than they when 
their corn and their oil were increased.” M 
may have stronger health, or a better wife 
or children, a greater faculty of intellectual 
enjoyment, than P has,—things which have 
more to do with happiness than has any 
amount of property,—and M’s possession of 
these advantages does not diminish P’s hap- 
piness or increase his wretchedness, for they 
depend on what P himself has or lacks. So 
if I have $1000, I am none the worse off be- 
cause you have $10,000. It is not your excess 
that affects my well-being, but my own suffi- 
cient or insufficient provision. That which is 
desirable is to have enough, not as much as 
another man has or needs, but as much as I 
myself need. But what is enough? It is a 
variable conception; it is, in point of quantity, 
no more the same for every man, than is a 
man’s stature or his appetite. It depends for 
each man upon his physical and intellectual 
needs and tastes, and the wise man is he 
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who regulates his conception of it by his own 
needs and tastes, and not by those of his 
neighbors, which may sometimes enlighten, 
but are just as likely to mislead, his own 
judgment. Many persons who perceive that 
M has less than enough and P more than 
enough, jump to the conclusion that the 
proper way to rectify the mischief is to take 
from P his superfluity and bestow it upon M. 
But though this is a very common confusion 
of ideas, it is none the less a confusion. It 
may be bad for a man to have too much. It 
is certainly bad for him to have too little. 
But the evil lies not in the inequality of 
possessions, but in the excess or defect; and 
the only sense in which poor M suffers from 
witnessing P’s wealth is that the spectacle 
accentuates by contrast the evils of his own 
condition. Just in the same way P, who is 
stiff with rheumatism and has been forsaken 
by his wife, may envy the robust health and 
happy home of M. 

Here, therefore, we note a capital dif- 
ference between inequality of economic 
conditions and inequality of civil rights or 
of political rights. In the two last-named 
cases, one man’s gain is another man’s loss. 
If X has a wider compass of civil rights than 
Y, Y necessarily suffers, because the law 
enables X to prevail against him when a 
dispute arises. In Turkey, for instance, 
a Mussulman may with practical impunity 
kill a Christian rajah, but a Christian rajah 
cannot with impunity kill a Mussulman. So 
if X (a class of persons) enjoy the suffrage, 
and Y (another class) do not, it usually hap- 
pens that the legislation which class X en- 
acts is calculated to benefit the privileged 
and to depress the excluded class. As one of 
the scales rises, so the other sinks. With 
property it is otherwise. Except in one class 
of cases, P’s abundance does not come from 
M’s deficiency, and P’s share might be re- 
duced without increasing M’s. That one 
class of cases is where the thing of which 
men hold unequal amounts is itself limited 
in quantity. If P draws off two thirds of the 
water of a stream to irrigate his meadow, he 
leaves only one third to be used by M, and 
the only way to give M an equal share is to 
deprive P of the one sixth which represents 
his excess. The great instance of this sort 
of thing is of course land, and the contents 
of land; and accordingly the observation just 
made cannot be applied to land in any coun- 
try where it has become scarce. 

It may be said that in any given industrial 
undertaking, such as a factory, the profits are 
limited, and therefore the more P gets, so 
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much the less is there for C, D, and E. It 
would lead us too far afield to enter this field 
of controversy, and in particular to discuss 
the nature of capital. But it deserves to be 
noted that in most industrial undertakings 
the contributions of the different co-workers 
differ in value. P may bring scientific genius, 
C may bring commercial experience, D may 
bring consummate manual skill, while E, F, 
G, and H have only physical strength to con- 
tribute; and of the whole profits of the un- 
dertaking, three fourths may be traceable to 
P’s inventive genius, which a reward of one 
seventh of the profits would not be sufficient 
to secure. 

Are there then no real objections to in- 
equality of economic conditions? Certainly 
there are; but they are objections grounded 
not on abstract considerations of nature and 
justice, but upon the results which inequal- 
ity has been found in practice to produce. 
Neither are they objections to inequality 
per se, but only to its extreme forms, where 
accumulations of property in a few hands 
are huge and conspicuous. Such accumula- 
tions create a highly luxurious class, many 
of whose members remain idle and useless 
all their lives, while others form habits and 
try to follow a style of living unsuited to 
their means. The holders of vast fortunes 
acquire undue power, they have undue influ- 
ence with rulers, they may corrupt legisla- 
tors, they may pervert the power of a state 
to serve their selfish ends. Their wealth, if 
ostentatiously displayed or squandered upon 
unworthy objects, excites envy, breeds dis- 
content, and may furnish incitements to the 
spirit of plunder. There have no doubt been 
states in which great inequalities of fortune 
existed, but which were nevertheless com- 
paratively stable and well governed. In such 
states, however, the inequalities of fortune 
corresponded to inequalitiesin political power 
and social influence. Very different is the 
condition of some of our modern states, 
wherein fortunes still more disproportion- 
ately huge are disjoined from any power and 
any respect save that which mere wealth 
may command. There is therefore a prima 
facie case, grounded nowise on abstract prin- 
ciples, but on observation and experience, not 
indeed for a compulsory equalization, but for 
areduction of extreme inequalities, of wealth. 
How can such a reduction be effected? The 
problem is a difficult one, for you interfere 
with nature, and there is always a presump- 
tion that when you begin to interfere with 
nature you will get into trouble. Moreover, 
you may injure the man who has too little, 
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whom you wish to benefit, as much as, or 
more than, the man who has far too much. 
Indeed the latter, though the defenders of 
the present system are chiefly concerned on 
his behalf, is less likely to suffer, for the 
luxury bred by excessive wealth is a bad 
thing for him, since it increases his tempta- 
tions. The main difficulties are ethical, and 
I state them rather than the economic diffi- 
culties, because the’ latter would require a 
more elaborate examination. If by legisla- 
tion you take property away from the rich 
man, the property he has earned or inherited, 
you shock confidence, and you weaken the 
motives for thrift and foresight which oper- 
ate on the mind of the rich. If by legislation 
you give property to the poorer man, you 
weaken the natural incentive to exertion 
which the need of providing for himself 
creates. It is no doubt said that before long 
a new set of ethical views and habits will 
arise which will supply the place of those 
thus set aside. This is a question too large 
to discuss here, and it is, of course, a highly 
speculative one, outside the range of such 
experience as mankind has so far enjoyed. 4 

Attempts have been made to deal with the 
problem, but rather in the form of efforts to 
reduce inordinately large fortunes, than in 
that of giving help to extremely small ones, 
seeing that during many centuries both 
humanity and political expediency have sug- 
gested the necessity for aiding those who 
have least. Many ways of solving it have 
been tried— ways which are not alternatives, 
for several may be applied together. There 
is the Christian solution, that those who 
have should freely give to those who have 
not. It is a method which has often been ill 
worked, but when wisely worked it is ob- 
viously the best. There is the plan of a poor 
law, whereof the English poor law is a type, 
which out of taxation secures a minimum of 
subsistenze to the most needy. Nearly all 
economists have condemned it as unsound in 
principle and prone to abuse in practice, but 
it seems to be inevitable in countries like 
England, unless a scheme of organized pri- 
vate charity, such as Chalmers established 
in Glasgow some seventy years ago, can be 
substituted for it. There are various schemes 
for providing pensions available in sickness 
and old age. There is the plan of exempting 
smaller incomes from taxation and throwing 
it with progressive weight upon the larger 
ones. The method, however, which most 
nearly touches our present subject is that 
which seeks to provide gratuitously out of 
public funds an equal supply to all citizens 
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of certain things which all may be taken to 
need. Elementary education has thus been in 
the United States, and now in Great Britain 
also, supplied to all; and it has been proposed 
that gas or electric light, water, the means 
of locomotion, and many other things, should 
be similarly supplied at the public expense. 

Strong arguments may be used in support 
of this policy. The things enumerated are 
already provided, not by each man for him- 
self, but by public bodies or by great private 
corporations. Most of them are things not 
likely to be squandered or abused. To sup- 
ply them would not seriously impair the 
stimulus to exertion which the need for food 
and clothing, and other necessaries or com- 
forts, secures. The force of these con- 
siderations has so far prevailed that many 
municipalities now do provide public parks 
and recreation-grounds, public baths and 
wash-houses, free public libraries and free 
music, things which elevate and brighten the 
life of the poor man, and enlarge his concep- 
tion of what civilized life ought to be, while 
they help to make all the citizens feel them- 
selves members of one community. A few 
municipalities have even provided workmen’s 
dwellings or public lodging-houses at rents 
only a little above cost price. The risks in- 
cident to such schemes are obvious. There 
may be extravagance, because the ordinary 
citizen has but a slender interest in keeping 
down expenditure. There may be a perver- 
sion of public funds to political objects, an 
attempt to corrupt the people by the lavish 
use of money, or to reward political adherents 
by the bestowal of places or contracts. There 
is the risk of demoralizing the poorest class, 
as the populace of Rome was demoralized by 
the free distribution of corn and by the sums 
squandered on public amusements. And al- 
though these risks are less when the experi- 
ment is made in a small local area within the 
state than when it is tried by the state itself, 
still it is only where the citizens can rely upon 
the integrity and the competence of their 
municipal governments that they ought to 
permit even municipal governments to go far 
in this direction. In Glasgow, however, as in 
several other European cities, the experiment 
has been tried, with results so encouraging 
that other European cities are moving in the 
same direction. A priori doctrines must not 
be allowed to stand in the way. Politics is 
an experimental science, and he who tries to 
show that abstract theory does not justify 
the attempt to introduce economic equality 
must also urge that abstract theory ought 
not to prevent us from doing what can pru- 
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dently be done to reduce the evils which 
excessive inequality has been proved to pro- 
duce, and from trying to guide into safe 
channels the strong stream of sentiment 
which condemns such inequality. 

Society seems to be now entering a new 
period, and the altered aspect of this funda- 
mental question of equality illustrates the 
change. Civil equality is now all but com- 
plete in almost every civilized country. Even 
the colored races (since the extinction of 
slavery in Brazil a few years ago) now enjoy 
it. Social equality makes daily progress, even 
in countries which still tolerate hereditary 
distinctions of rank. Political equality has 
been fully established in the United States, 
in Britain and her self-governing colonies, in 
the nations of western and central Europe. In 
mostof these countries the machinery of gov- 
ernment is deemed to need improvement; but 
the main controversies turn, and are likely in 
the future more and more to turn, on the use 
to be made of government for social ends. 

The question that now lies before the 
world is, How shall political equality, for 
which many generations strove, be now, 
when it has been achieved, made to bear 
wholesome fruit? How shall it be used to 
better the condition of the masses without 
attempting to override the laws of human 
nature? These laws are just as sovereign in 
their sphere as those of the material uni- 
verse, and the effort to overcome them will 
be just as futile. But there is one great 
difference between the two sets of laws. 
The properties of oxygen and carbon are (so 
far as we know) always and everywhere the 
same. But though there are some elements 
in human nature which remain the same, 
there are others which change, and are 
susceptible of improvement by instruction 
and by experience. The chief interest of 
politics as an experimental science lies in 
discovering by what means this improvement 
can be effected, and how far it may go. The 
habit of order, the habit of patience, the 
faith in science, the disposition to listen to 
reason, are all points in which history re- 
cords progress; struggles for civil, or for 
political, or for social equality, have all at 
one time or another been the source of far 
more trouble than they cause in our own 
time; and it is possible that the question of 
economic equality also may, when its various 
aspects have been more calmly and carefully 
discussed, and the method of experiment has 
been more fully applied to it, prove less 
menacing to the peace of society than many 
deem it to-day. 
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THE OTHER POINT OF VIEW. 





BY EDITH ELMER WOOD. 


ire’ gg ”) OTHER, ef youd jest ez lieve, 
[Sa 1d like to fetch Mariar Jen- 

% nings in to tea to-night, an’ 
we kin go right from here to 
the sociable. I want you shed 
know her.” 

The young man spoke in 
a timid, tentative fashion that contrasted 
oddly with his giant stature and flourishing 
beard. 

His mother looked up sharply from the 
raisins she was seeding. 

“’Pears to me you ’re gettin’ some fond 
0’ Mariar Jennings, Otis,” with a disdainful 
emphasis on the name. 

“TI dunno but what you ’d best say ‘ gotten,’ 
mother,” he replied sheepishly. 

“At your age—to be keepin’ company—I 
thought you ’d got past all sech foolishness 
ez thet.” 

“J ain’t thirty yet,” he said, with a shadow 
of self-assertion. “I guess I ’m about the 
age father was when he married you.” 

“For mercy’s sake! you ain’t thinkin’ 0’ 
marryin’, Otis?” 

“Ef I don’t, it ll be ‘cause she ’s give me 
the go-by,” he answered, flushing all over his 
sunburnt face. 

Mrs. Stone never permitted herself toshow 
any surprise. It was part of her code, whether 
of ethics or propriety it would be hard to say. 

“All right; bring her along,” she said, 
bending over the raisins and working very 
fast. “Is’pose I might ’a’ knowed it ’u’d end 
like this. I’ve said no to a sight o’ good men, 
for your sake, sence your father passed away, 
‘cause I thought we was better off by our- 
selves. But young folks is all alike; they must 
all be gettin’ married, or they ’re in a dread- 
ful way. I s’pose you ’ll be bringin’ me some 
good-for-nothin’ hussy thet ’ll set in the 
parlor an’ strum on the piany whilst I do the 
washin’.” 

“She ain’t thet sort, mother.” 

“All right; bring her along.” 

Mrs. Stone lifted the corner of her green 
gingham apron, and furtively dashed it across 
her eyes. 

Otis dropped down on thesettee, his elbows 
on his knees, his head in his hands. The 
situation was distressing him. He and his 








mother had always been everything to each 
other. He had never thought of disputing 
her commands or even her wishes. He knew 
that she had devoted her whole life to him 
since his father’s death, and he was vaguely 
appreciative. But it seemed to him natural 
and right that a young man should wish to 
marry. He had supposed his mother would 
rejoice in his happiness. He had pictured 
her welcoming Maria as a daughter, and 
thought how peaceful her old age would be, 
when she would have nothing to do but sit 
in her big rocker while he and Maria took 
care of her. 

“T don’t hardly know what to say, mother,” 
he began at last, lifting his head from his 
hands. “I don’t want to do nothin’ out o’ the 
way, nor nothin’ thet ’ll make you feel bad; 
but it seems to me like I ’ve got jest ez good 
a right to marry ez you had in your young 
days,” he went on, unconsciously using the 
argument of the ages. “I don’t s’pose but 
what you thought you was doin’ the square 
thing by your folks.” 

“All right,” she repeated. “Ain’t I said 
it was all right? Bring her along.” 

Maria came; and the tea-table was set with 
the best china in her honor, and loaded with 
cakes and preserves and huckleberry short- 
cake. 

The girl was as pink as a carnation. She 
kept her eyes on the floor, and answered 
questions in monosyllables. This being shown 
off to Otis’s mother was a fiery ordeal, but she 
supposed it was necessary. She felt chilled, 
too, in spite of the hospitable preparations. 
She was sure she was making a bad impres- 
sion. 

Otis was puzzled and depressed. Heknew 
these women both so well, thought so much 
of both of them, talked so easily with either 
one alone. Why did n’t they get on better? 
Why did n’t they say something? He tried, 
clumsily enough, to lift the cloud that hung 
over them all; tried to introduce an easy, 
cordial relationship: but he only grew more 
fidgety and self-conscious, without producing 
any other result. His mother was hopelessly 
stiff, and Maria hopelessly bashful. He sym- 
pathized with both so keenly that he shared 
their very thoughts. He felt himself chilled 
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to the marrow with Maria by his mother’s 
frigidity. How set and formal and unloving 
she must seem to the girl! Then he found 
himself looking at Maria through his mother’s 
eyes. What a child she was for a man of his 
age to be daft about!—a girl who blushed and 
stammered, and did not have sense enough to 
say anything but “Yes, ma’am” and “No, 
ma’am.” In the midst of the suffering re- 
sulting from this mental two-sidedness of 
his, the clock struck eight; and he rose, with 
a sigh of relief, to take Maria to the sociable. 

When he came home his mother had gone 
to bed. The next morning, all during break- 
fast, he waited in vain for her to refer to 
Maria. She spoke of plowing, milking, the 
weather—anything, everything but Maria. 
Otis’s heart sank. He started out to his work; 
but when he got to the barn door he could 
stand it no longer, and turned back to the 
house. His mother was scraping the break- 
fast-dishes, and paid no attention to him; and 
he leaned against the door-post for several 
minutes in silence. 

“What are you doin’ there, Otis?” she said 
finally. “Maybe you think it ’s Sunday?” 

“Mother, you ain’t told me what you 
thought o’ Mariar,” he blurted out. 

“Oh, thet ’s it. Well, I’ve always heard 
say, ‘Don’t jedge a new horse before you ’ve 
drove him, or you ’Il likely change your mind.’ 
I ’d wash down thet old buggy to-day, ef I 
was you.” 

Otis turned away without a word. 

The next week Maria stepped in of her 
own accord, after Sunday-school, to see Mrs. 
Stone. 

“Well, do you like her any better by this 
time?” Otis asked, when her uncle had driven 
her away. 

“T ain’t never said I did n’t like her.” 

“I thought you did n’t, though, by what 
you did say.” 

“Oh, I don’t guess but what she ’s well 
enough. Nobody ’s askin’ me to marry her, 
so I don’t see ez it matters much wnat I 
think.” 

“It matters to me, mother. I don’t want 
to bring no one home to your house thet you 
don’t take to.” 

“I guess we ‘ll make out to get along, 
Otis. I ain’t askin’ you to marry to please 
me. Suit yourself.” 

“Now thet you ’ve said the word, I guess 
I will,” Otis answered grimly. A spirit of re- 
volt, as violent as it was new, had arisen 
within him. He snatched his hat, and strode 
over through the woods to see the girl. 
“Mariar,” he said, “I want you shed put 
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on your things, an’ we ’Il walk right over to 
the minister’s, an’ ask him to marry us. I’m 
gettin’ tired o’ foolin’.” 

“Not now!” cried Maria, in dismay. “Oh, 
not now !” 

“Why not? What’s the matter with now?” 

“It ’s too soon an’ too sudden, an’, be- 
sides—” 

“Besides— what?” 

“T don’t think your mother takes to me at 
all, Otis. I don’t want to go to nobody’s house 
thet don’t want me.” 

“Mother ’s all right,” he said brusquely. 
“Come.” 

Maria hesitated. This imperative way was 
quite new in Otis, and it cowed her. She was 
an orphan, and had a semi-dependent position 
in her uncle’s family that was anything but 
agreeable. After all, why should n’t she, if 
Otis wished it? 


Otis brought his wife home that evening, and 
Mrs. Stone accepted the situation without 
comment. A few weeks later she sat with 
her friend Sally Ann Higgins across the 
way, and talked it over. 

“I’m noways in love with her myself— 
I ’ve nothin’ to say against her,” she added 
quickly, her inborn sense of justice asserting 
itself. 

“She ain’t one of your high-fliers. She 
ain’t got no accomplishments, but she’s a 
great hand to work. She does more than 
her share. She ’d do it all, ef I was a-mind 
to let her; but she ’s got ways of her own, 
an’ they ain’t my ways. I’ve had everything 
to suit myself in thet house for forty years 
now, an’ it don’t come easy to set back an’ 
see some one in my place doin’ everything 
different. I may come to like it right well 
by an’ by. But I ’d always figured we ’d 
neither of us ever marry, an’ jest go on livin’ 
together all our days. But young folks ain’t 
made thet way, I guess. Oh, I ain’t com- 
plainin’, Sally Ann, mind you. It’s all right 
—quite right; only—jest—I would n’t ’a’ 
picked it out for myself.” 

The household was scarcely a happy one. 
Otis lived on in the vague expectation that 
things would brighten; but little by little the 
hope died out, and he shouldered his burden, 
and settled down to a dreary sort of life, that 
was none the easier to bear because its suffer- 
ing was not anything very acute or tangible. 
His wife and his mother were. both proud 
women. Neither was making any advances. 
They did their daily work side by side, but it 
bred no love between them. Every caress he 
offered his wife he saw his mother writhe 




















under like a blow. Every bitter little word 
of his mother’s he saw hardening the lines in 
Maria’s soft girl-face. What puzzling crea- 
tures women were, to be sure! They never 
quarreled, they never complained; but he felt 
their silent hostility, and he had a confused, 
guilty sense that he was the cause of it; yet 
he certainly did not know how to mend mat- 
ters. It was all very perplexing and pro- 
foundly uncomfortable. 


TOWARD the spring Mrs. Stone slipped on the 
ice and broke her ankle. She was still laid 
up with it, unable to walk, when Maria’s baby 
was born. She was the first person Maria 
asked for, and they wheeled her in to the bed- 
side in her arm-chair, and left them alone. 

“Mother,” said Maria. It was the first time 
she had used the word. A soft, sweet radi- 
ance was on her young face. A formless 
little bunch of flannel lay in her arms, and 
she tried to lift it toward Mrs. Stone. Mrs. 
Stone took the wee, red-faced mite, and the 
tears came into her eyes. 

“Mother,” said Maria, “she ’s yours— 
yours an’ Otis’s. I guess I ’m goin’ to die; 
but I don’t mind much. I guess you ’ll all be 
better off without me. I ain’t been all a 
daughter orter be. I jest did up the work 
for you, an’ thought all was said an’ done. 
An’ I was selfish an’ wicked, an’ wanted Otis 
to love me better ’n what he did you—an’—” 

But Mrs. Stone had laid the baby down on 
the bed, and grasped the girl’s hand in both 
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her own. Her yellow, wrinkled old hands 
trembled, and clutched the soft pink-and- 
white one with feverish eagerness. 

“Mariar, don’t you die—don’t you think 
o’ sech a thing—don’t you doit! You’ve got 
to live for Otis’s sake,—him ez sets sech a 
store by you,—an’ for baby’s sake. What 
would an old woman like me do with a baby? 
She needs her strong young mother to run 
after her. An’—an’—for me too, Mariar. I 
need you. I ain’t never had no daughter, an’ 
I won’t say ez I liked it when you come. It 
was me thet was wicked. I forgot what the 
Good Book says about a man leavin’ father 
an’ mother, an’ cleavin’ to a wife. I forgot it 
was flesh an’ blood, an’ the Lord had made 
it so. An’ I’d had him all to myself so long 
thet I could n’t bear to go shares with no- 
body. But I guess we kin put by all sech 
foolishness now. I guess we know he’s got 
heart enough to love us both, an’ his little 
daughter too. He needs us all—all three; 
an’ we ’Il all three turn to an’ love him jest 
ez much ez we kin; an’ we won’t be treadin’ 
on each other’s toes, neither. Ef the Lord ’ll 
only spare you, Mariar, I ’ll be your mother 
jest ez much ez Otis’s—jest ez much!” 


AND when Otis came into the room, wiping 
the beads of perspiration from his forehead 
(though it was still cold enough for fires), he 
found the baby lying on the bed, almost 
neglected, while the two women were crying 
softly in each other’s arms. 


NEW HORIZONS. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


HERE are horizons for the wistful soul 

Compelled in narrow heritage to bide: 

I saw the sunset from the riverside; 

TLen straight I climbed a little flame-lit knoll, 
And there beheld the golden chariot roll 

Through cloudy splendors, bannered pageants wide. 

Then, from my chamber, I once more descried 

The fervid wheel turning the western goal. 


And last, my mountain in the east resigned 
Her bright tiara borrowed from the sun. 
Now, air and earth were merged in eventide, 
And I, with them, in peace, while something sighed: 
“Put thoughts of far adventure from thy mind; 


Try heights for new horizons, restless one!” 
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Reflections Appropriate to ‘‘ The Fourth.” precedent, had that been necessary. If it be said 
that our protest was in defense of “a lot of ig- 
“THE significance of Independence Day this year norant Cubans,” that is only a shifting of the 
is greatly enlarged by reason of the war with issue: in these days of responsibility of govern- 
Spain. The temptation of the Fourth-of-July ora- ments to the governed it is part of the grievance 
tor will be to lose sight, in the brilliance of martial of the civilized world that a large population 
events, of the steady white light of national as- should have been left in ignorance, untutored in 
piration so clearly reflected in one of the noblest the rights and privileges of the human race. The : 
of our patriotic hymns, “America.” The publica- time is rapidly coming when this will be more 
tion of this lofty hymn, in the author’s autograph, clearly perceived in every land, and fortunate 
in the preceding pages of THE CENTURY may help will be those nations which anticipate the blind 
to remind us that not in victory alone,—certainly demand of a neglected populace for a fuller 
not in extension of territory,—but in a steadfast measure of consideration. Humanity is greater 
dedication to the principles of liberty and justice, than any dynasty or form of government, and 
lies the true greatness of a nation. The hymn sooner or later its demands are imperative. It 
contains no line of boasting or self-glorification, will be well if our orators keep this aspect of the 
and the contemplation of its pure sentiment will struggle in the foreground. 
be useful at this time, “lest we forget” in the al- It is something gained for this spirit of hu- 
lurements of martial success that war is only a manity as against the spirit of revenge that Ad- 
means to an honorable peace. miral Dewey’s incomparable work in Manila Bay 
The President struck the key-note of the spirit was executed without any of the unnecessary 
in which the war should be celebrated, as well as harshness which was expected and prophesied by 
carried on, in his message to Congress announc- the enemy. When it was seen that to return the 
ing Dewey’s victory at Manila, saying: “At this fire of the city’s batteries was to endanger the 
unsurpassed achievement the great heart of our city itself, our commander gave orders to with- 
Nation throbs, not with boasting or with greed hold the guns. He chivalrously congratulated his 
of conquest, but with deep gratitude that this opponent on the courageous defense, and took 
triumph has come in a just cause, and that by care of his wounded. These softer phases of the 
the grace of God an effective step has thus been heroic achievement may well receive remembrance 
taken toward the attainment of the wished-for on our annual celebration. 
peace.” The endeavor to convert the conflict into | The day will be distinguished by the omission 
a species of vendetta—a war of revenge for the of the occasional tirades against England. There 
destruction of the Maine—happily has failed. is no progress of the world that is not marked by 
The spirit in which America has so long abstained somebody’s change of mind, and in the last three 
from war has affected the spirit in which she now months even the most violent prejudices among 
undertakes it. We may accept the theory of our people against our English kinsmen have dis- 
Spain’s culpability or negligence in the destruc- appeared in the face of unmistakable evidences of 
tion of our warship in her harbor in time of peace her sympathy with America in the irrepressible 
without allowing it to divert us from the chief conflict between the ideas of the sixteenth century _ 
purpose of the war: the rescue of an oppressed and those of the nineteenth. When on one side 
people from an incompetent and medieval rule. certain prominent Americans completely change 
In the one case Spain’s responsibility is a matter their unfriendly attitude toward England, and on 
of inference from circumstantial evidence, how- the other side Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamber- 
ever strong; in the other the facts were only too lain make most plain their appreciation of our 
clear. The recent statement of Don Carlos is a purposes (friendship even going to the length of 
virtual confession of the helplessness and corrup- a suggestion of an Anglo-American alliance), the 
tion of this “dying nation” in the government of traditional railer against British institutions must 
her colonies. If precedents for our interference find his occupation gone. Instead, he may well 
were needed, enough have already been cited in descant on the practical evidence that not only 
the report of the Senate Committee on the Judi- are the two great divisions of the Anglo-Saxon 
ciary; but a time comes in the growth of tyranny race in closer sympathy than ever before, but 
and barbarity when no precedent for such inter- that in our own country the lines between the 
ference is needed. It is enough that every senti- North and the South and between the East and 
ment of humanity was outraged by Spanish rule the West are now obliterated—for the time, we 
in Cuba. The situation became intolerable and are sure; let us hope, for all time. 
obnoxious to the American people, and our indig- Patriotic Americans may well consider thought- 
nation might well have overleaped the limits of fully one aspect of Dewey’s victory to which Mr. 
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Schurz has called attention. “The battle that has 
just been won off Manila,” he says, “was a bat- 
tle between a ‘civil-service reform’ navy and a 
‘spoils’ navy.” Nothing could be truer or more 
significant, or at this time more important. The 
navy has always been the ideal of those who con- 
tend for the merit system. It has never been 
within the power of politicians to pay their politi- 
cal debts out of this part of the nation’s service. 
To have permitted them to do so, it is now seen 
in our hour of stress, would have been madness. It 
can easily be imagined what would happen to 
our war-ships in the hands of political hacks 
selected by favoritism from the ranks of the in- 
competent. On the other hand, our tardy and 
inadequate preparation for national defense is 
more than made up by the superb morale and 
ability of the officers of the service. Under this 
régime of common sense and self-respect the navy 
has always been proverbial for ability and trust- 
worthiness, and at every opportunity has vindi- 
cated the wisdom of selecting public servants by 
fitness, and of retaining them permanently during 
good behavior. What is now needed is that this 
system shall be extended to every branch of the 
public service. Now is the time especially for the 
reform of the consular service in this regard. 
How long will our merchants consent to a system 
of political consuls which compels us to compete 
for foreign trade at a serious disadvantage against 
the trained agents of other countries? And how 
long in States and cities shall the public safety 
be exposed to the insidious enmity of the spoils 
system, led by bosses and executed by the venal 
and ignorant? 
What boots it at one gate to make defense, 
And at another to let in the foe? 


National Tests. 


THE precision and effectiveness with which a na- 
tion enters upon the complex and scientific activi- 
ties of modern warfare are important evidences 
of that nation’s advance in civilization. If its 
regular army and navy are ably and honestly offi- 
cered; if its soldiers and sailors are well selected, 
well cared for, and well conditioned; if the equip- 
ment and armament of the army and navy are 
not injured by corruption and incompetency on 
the part of its officials; if the military and naval 
services are carried on with intelligence and 
vigor—the people behind this organized force 
may surely be counted intelligent and vigorous. 

America has given proof to the world of the 
intelligence and vigor of its people by means of 
the condition and action of its armed forces. But 
there must be now a tremendous test of the right 
feeling of its people and the wisdom and ability 
of their present rulers and representatives. This 
test will be furnished by the decision of the na- 
tional authorities in regard to questions arising 
from the war with Spain. Never was greater 
statesmanship required in any national crisis. The 
country has been pushed forward by rapidly oc- 
curring events along new lines of international 
responsibility; how far we are to go in this di- 
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rection must be decided, as well as how we are to 
escape gravely threatening difficulties, and how 
we are to fulfil new and unexpected duties. A 
crucial test of American statesmanship and of our 
system of government is now to be made. 

The question was asked the other day, “ What 
will become of local reforms while war issues are 
upon us?” The answer must be that in times of 
war that bogus patriot, the political spoilsman, is 
apt to put in his most subtle work. He will pick 
the public pocket while leading the cheers for the 
old flag. A great many good people are at this 
moment looking about them and noting with re- 
newed alarm the dominion of demagogues and 
corruptionists in many of our cities and States; 
and the horrors of war seem in their eyes all the 
more lamentable because of the diversion of the 
public mind from evils of our own government, 
from our own social and political faults. 

It is easy to fall into a condition of gloom and 
inefficiency through meditations such as these. 
On the other hand, is it not possible that just such 
a crisis may, as it certainly ought to, actually 
help on the cause of political reform? This nation 
is now destined to a new career on one path or 
another. It can never be just the same in its 
policies and action. In its new career it will be 
more than ever imperative that virtue and ability 
shall characterize its legislation and its adminis- 
tration. Obviously its diplomatic and consular 
service must be conducted on much the same 
principle as its naval and military service. Its 
laws must have relation not only directly to its 
own people, but they must, if need be, also indi- 
rectly benefit its own’ people by their favorable 
effect upon certain other nations. In other words, 
large and statesmanlike and world-embracing 
views will be needed at Washington, instead of 
those parochial and demagogic policies which so 
often shame the more serious and well-informed 
representatives of the people. 

The great test now upon us arrives at a period 
in our history when the higher branch of our 
national legislature, while still containing good 
and able statesmen, is on the whole, by common 
consent of thoughtful men, at a low ebb as to 
character and caliber. This is a portentous fact 
for us to be aware of at such a time. But it is 
so gigantic an object-lesson that the country is 
likely to profit from its regard. And does not this 
new realization of the dangers to be feared from 
such a Senate bring the nation to a keener sense 
of all those political evils which good men have 
long pointed out and strenuously endeavored to 
reform? 

The Back-yard. 


Many of our American villages and towns began 
many years ago to take special interest in the 
matter of appearance. Village improvement so- 
cieties, with Stockbridge, Massachusetts, as the 
leader and example, and with the late Mr. North- 
rup as the leading spirit of the reform, have 
sprung up in the smaller communities, and in the 
larger ones much has been done in the way of 
ornament by the introduction of parks, prome- 
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nades, monuments, and handsome public buildings. 
The community's front yard is being quite well 
cared for. But how about the back yard? In 
many cases where a village’s front yard, so to 
speak, is not badly cared for, the same village’s 
back-yard is shamefully neglected—especially 
that part of the village visible from the railroad. 

Has not the time come when these communities 
are prepared to take up the problem of making a 
better presentation of themselves than that which 
some of them now make to the traveling public of 
the railroads? The very shrewdness of our people 
in advertising might be expected to have a salu- 
tary influence here. The same town that is evi- 
dently sensitive as to its appearance in the eyes 
of the casual visitor who passes through its main 
thoroughfares seems to be not at all sensi- 
tive to the shabby spectacle it makes of itself 
to those who approach it, or pass by it, on the 
railroad. 

It is true that this shabbiness is often the re- 
sult of a reckless use of back-yards by private 


owners. But there may generally be found some 


legal means of suppressing nuisances; and if not, 
the town could often purchase cheaply, and easily 
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make more respectable to the eye, the ungainly 
territory. Sometimes the object may be accom- 
plished by moral suasion, by awakening the spirit 
of emulation, by cultivating local pride, by arous- 
ing a proper public spirit. 

The trouble now is that holders of real estate 
along the railroads are apt to make the side of 
their property next to the tracks a mere dumping- 
ground. All the waste product of the community 
is here put out of sight by being thrown into the 
sight of the railroad traveler. It is the region of 
Carlyle’s “shot rubbish.” How many little towns 
turn a dirty face to the stranger, who may never 
know that they are double-faced and that the one 
looking on the village green is as clean and pretty 
as may be! 

There is generally some place in every com- 
munity where the old boot, the rusted stove-pipe, 
and all other mere relics of past utilities, may 
serve a useful function; but this place is not the 
back-yard of the village, which is in reality the 
front yard of the passenger-car. How many of 
TuE CENTURY’s readers will make a beginning of 
reform in their own community, and let us know 
something of the results? 





A Controversy of the Mexican War. 


Fr that part of General Grant’s “Personal Me- 
moirs” which treats of the Mexican War of 
1846-48 he declares that it was forced upon 
Mexico in a manner wholly unjustifiable—that 
it was a political war, out of which the admin- 
istration desired to make political capital, but 
desired at the same time to avoid giving the 
generals conducting it, who were Whigs, the 
opportunity of winning fame, which would render 
them formidable rivals for popular favor. And 
in his ninth chapter, headed “Political Intrigue,” 
Grant asserts that this purpose was to be effected 
by exposing both their armies to defeat. Accord- 
ingly, he says, when General Taylor, by his early 
victories, had attracted the attention of the peo- 
ple, and “something had to be done to neutral- 
ize his growing popularity,” General Scott. was 
sent to take command of the forces in Mexico. 
And, says General Grant, “it was no doubt sup- 
posed that Scott’s ambition would lead him to 
slaughter Taylor, or destroy his chances for the 
Presidency, and yet it was hoped that he would 
not make sufficient capital himself to secure the 
prize.” But, lest he should make capital, the fol- 
lowing scheme was devised: “Scott,” continues 
General Grant, “had estimated the men and ma- 
terial that would be required to capture Vera Cruz 
and to march on the capital of the country, two 


hundred and sixty miles in the interior. He was 
promised all he asked, and seemed to have not only 
the confidence of the President, but his sincere 
good wishes. The promises were all broken. Only 
about half the troops were furnished that had been 
pledged, other war material was withheld, and 
Scott had scarcely started for Mexico before the 
President undertook to supersede him,” etc. “Gen- 
eral Scott had less than twelve thousand men at 
Vera Cruz. He had been promised by the admin- 
istration a very much larger force—or claimed 
that he had, and he was a man of veracity.” 

A much more extended quotation would be 
necessary to exhibit the detail and particularity 
with which General Grant dresses up the charge. 
And it is one which requires some management to 
give it any degree of plausibility; for to conquer 
Mexico (which had to be done, “or the political 
object would be unachieved”), and at the same 
time bring disgrace on the generals who did the 
work, was indeed, as General Grant says, “a most 
embarrassing problem to solve.” When General 
Scott, after the campaign, complained that the 
department had not properly supported him, Gov- 
ernor Marcy replied in a few contemptuous sen- 
tences which should have set the slander at rest 
forever. “You seek,” said he to Scott, “to create 
the belief . . . that the government, after pre- 
ferring you to any other of the gallant generals 
within the range of its choice, had labored to 
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frustrate its own plans, to bring defeat on its 
own armies, and to involve itself in ruin and dis- 
grace, for an object so unimportant in its bearing 
upon public affairs. A charge so entirely prepos- 
terous, so utterly repugnant to all the probabili- 
ties of human conduct, calls for no refutation.” 

General Grant, however, thinks that Scott was 
expected to expose Taylor to defeat by taking 
away half his army for the expedition to the City 
of Mexico, while, by withholding the reinforce- 
ments necessary to raise his own force to an 
effective strength, the administration was to ex- 
pose Scott to a similar fate. 

I was in the War Department with Governor 
Marcy during his whole term, and was in close 
relations with him. I held the same position with 
the secretaries under the next two administra- 
tions. I had, therefore, opportunities of knowing 
facts when they occurred, and of hearing them 
discussed afterward; but I do not pretend to any 
knowledge that is not open to all, for everything 
that was written about the Mexican War by the 
department or its generals has been printed by 
Congress. The only advantage I have over the gen- 
eral public is in knowing where, in the hundreds 


of unindexed volumes, the facts are stated. And 


I will undertake to establish these propositions: 
1. The administration took pains to spread and 


enhance the fame of all Taylor’s victories. 


2. If Taylor had chosen, he could have com- 
manded the expedition against the City of Mexico. 
But he did not approve of it. He advised that we 
take and hold the line we were going to claim 
as the boundary. Moreover, General Grant says 


‘Taylor “looked upon the enemy as the aggrieved 


party.” 

3. The expedition against the City of Mexico 
was not General Scott’s original plan. 

He did not approve it until after it had been 


determined on, and preparations for it were in 


progress. 

4. No promises were ever made to General 
Scott of any number of men or any quantity of 
material. Nor did he ever say, unless he whis- 
pered it in General Grant’s ear, that any such 
promises were made. All that he wrote has been 
printed; and though he made many and bitter 
complaints, he never said that any promises were 
made or any promises broken. Some of his com- 
plaints were shown by Governor Marcy to be void 
of truth. He surely would not have resorted to 
fiction, and have omitted facts that would have 
served his purpose better. 

5. The largest force ever named by General 
Scott for the expedition to the City of Mexico 
was 20,000 men. General Taylor thought 25,000 
would be required. At the close of his victorious 
campaign, General Scott had under his command 
32,156 men. He had discharged nearly 4000 vol- 
unteers whose time had expired, and had lost many 
in the battles around the Mexican capital. He 
must have had, from first to last, at least 37,000 
men—nearly double the number he had named. 

6. General Scott was not promised, and did 
not expect or count upon, any larger force than 
he had at Vera Cruz. When General Scott was 


sent to Mexico, he was not ordered to lead or send 
an expedition against Vera Cruz and the City of 
Mexico. He was to do so only if, “on arriving at 
the theater of action, you shall deem it to be prac- 
ticable.” And that depended upon the amount of 
force he could take from Taylor’s army, which he 
was expected and told to determine on the spot. 
If these, added to the regulars which Congress had 
been requested to authorize, and the volunteers 
called out under existing laws, would make up a 
sufficient force to warrant him in undertaking the 
expedition, it was to go forward; otherwise, not. 
And of its sufficiency he was to be the judge. 
When he went to Vera Cruz he took all the troops 
he could gather for that purpose. He had all 
Taylor’s army under his command, and he did not 
want more than he took. General Taylor thought 
Vera Cruz might be taken with 4000 men. Gen- 
eral Scott thought, at times, 8000, 10,000, 12,000, 
15,000 desirable, because he expected to have to 
encounter, in landing, a covering army of 20,000 
or 30,000 Mexicans on the beach. But in Decem- 
ber he wrote Taylor that he would proceed if he 
could get together 8000. In fact, he took 12,000; 
and when he landed there was not a Mexican sol- 
dier within eighty miles, except the small garrison 
of Vera Cruz, who wisely kept within their walls, 
and he lost not a man by any casualty in landing. 

7. General Scott made no estimates whatever 
for the President and the Secretary of the war ma- 
terial he required. He was commanding general, 
and made his requisitions upon the proper bureaus 
for what he required, without submitting them to 
any one. All that he asked was sent him, except 
shells, and of these many times as many were sent 
as he had use for. For he made requisition for 
80,000 shells; 69,000 were shipped, 40,000 reached 
him, and he used not 1200. He asked for 50 mor- 
tars; all were shipped; 23 reached him; he used 10. 
He asked for 44 heavy guns; all were shipped; I 
do not find how many reached him; he used 6. In 
fact, Vera Cruz did not make the resistance he ex- 
pected. It fell before all his material reached him. 

8. General Scott, in depleting Taylor’s army, 
made ample provision for his safety. This was 
urged upon him by the War Department, and he did 
it. Taylor was far in the interior, one hundred and 
fifty miles beyond the Rio Grande. Scott recom- 
mended that he fall back on Monterey till he should 
be reinforced; but that course did not suit the old 
hero’s notions. He wrote the department that he 
was still strong enough to hold his own, and proved 
it by beating Santa Anna in the open field. Scott 
needs no other evidence that his ambition did not 
lead him to slaughter Taylor. 

All the foregoing facts are stated in official 
papers, printed in documents 8 and 60 of the 
House of Representatives, 30th Congress, 1st ses- 
sion. John D. MePherson. 


‘An Effort to Rescue Jefferson Davis.”’ 
A CORRECTION BY GENERAL WHEELER. 
Masor H. B. McCLELLAN has sent us a letter, 


addressed to General Joseph Wheeler, in correction 
of the statements in his article, “An Effort to 
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Rescue Jefferson Davis,” in the May CENTURY, re- 
lating to Major McClellan’s separation from Gen- 
eral Hampton (page 86). Major McClellan writes: 





So far as my name is connected with it, this narrative 
is in error. 

When General Hampton announced his intention not 
to be included in the surrender of General Johnston’s 
army, I immediately offered to join my fortunes to those 
of my general, and to accompany him wherever he might 
go. Kindly, but very positively, General Hampton de- 
clined my offer. He said that he was uncertain what 
course of action he would adopt; that he wished to be 
accompanied only by men without family ties; that 
Lowndes and Taylor, his aides, were with him, and would 
render all the service that might be desirable. More- 
over, he thought it necessary for me to remain at 
Greensboro’, as his representative, to secure the proper 
paroles for the officers and men at cavalry headquarters, 
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and for the troops of Butler’s cavalry division who might 
wish to accept the terms of Johnston’s surrender. Re- 
ceiving this as an order from my general, I performed 
the duty indicated, and then made my way to my home 
in Virginia, in company with a small party of officers 
and men from my State. 

At that time, my dear general, I also was “a young 
man” of somewhat “energetic disposition,” in whom 
the four years of the war “had developed a certain 
enjoyment of adventure ”; and I believe that neither the 
Peedee River, nor the thought of the young wife and 
babe at home, nor both together, would have separated 
me from my chief, had he needed and accepted my 
services. 


SAYRE INSTITUTE, 
LEXINGTON, Ky., May 3, 1898. 


General Wheeler adds to his regret that the 


error should have been published, his wish that 
this correction be made.— EDITOR. 





A Helping Hand. 
By the Author of “Two Runaways.” 


HE success of William Hunter as a teller of 

stories was largely due to his long, grizzly, un- 
smiling face and his melancholy, drawling voice. 
Perhaps he owed something, too, to the contrast 
presented by a pair of laughing blue eyes, which 
gleamed far back under shaggy brows. Whatever 
was the main cause, the main fact is that William 
was a success, and gathered a crowd about him 
whenever he came to town. 

Sparta had not fallen into the hands of the 
Prohibitionists, and her Saturdays were yet full of 
life,—for it is upon the last day of the week that 
one may expect to find the county assembled 
within the corporate limits of the county-seat, — 
when William was seen upon the street, relating 
his experiences, in his sad way, to a sympathizing 
group. A climax had just been reached, and he 
was carelessly measuring with his eye the distance 
to the nearest grocery, when a negro accosted him: 

“Mornin’, Marse William. How you do dis 
mornin’, sah?” The speaker was a nervous, smil- 
ing little fellow of about fifty years, with that 
peculiar tone in his voice which is instantly rec- 
ognized, through all the South, as evidence of 
insincerity. William, after a deliberate but 
good-natured survey of him, responded lazily: 

“How are you, Cousin Anthony? Hope you are 
well,-Cousin Anthony.” He always insisted that, 
since he had been taught to call every old negro 
woman “aunty,” the next generation were neces- 
sarily his cousins; and he so addressed them. 

“Des toler’ble, Marse William; des toler’ble.” 
And then, with a rush of good-fellowship: “Marse 
. William, I wauter come out an’ farm wid you nex’ 





year, if you please, sah. I’m des natchully tired mov- 


’ 


in’roun’ f’om place ter place, —plumbwore out, —an 
I knows you got plenty good lan’ out on de ribber.” 

“All right, Cousin Anthony; come out—come 
right out. I can let you have all the land you 
want—an’ a mule; an’ thar ’s lots of corn in the 
cribs, an’ meat sp’ilin’ in the smoke-house. We 
want good, hard-working men, Cousin Anthony, 
an’ everybody knows you are that sort.” (Every- 
body, on the contrary, knew that Anthony was 
about as lazy, shiftless, and unreliable as a negro 
gets to be.) Anthony’s eyes danced with delight. 

“Yes, sah; I’m never gwine back on my word. 
An’ when I works, I works. I ’ll be dere, an’ you 
can des ’pend—” 

“Sometimes,” continued William, taking up the 
thread of his remarks where it had been broken, 
“we get men who are not good at first—men who 
have been neglected, an’ never had a helpin’ hand; 
an’ we try ’em awhile, Cousin Anthony, an’ if we 
can’t make nothin’ out of ’em, why, we have to let 
‘em go. We are plain, homely folks out my way, 
but we try to do our duty, accordin’ to our lights, 
by everybody. They tell us we are behind the times, 
an’ I reckon we are; for if strangers did n’t now an’ 
then drop in an’ talk about the war, we ’d forget 
it had ever been fought, an’ niggers were free.” 

“ In-d-e-e-d? Oomhoo!” 

Now “indeed” is a ‘tentative word once much 
affected in the South. The High-church Epis- 
copalian was fond of it; the lawyer, the doctor, 
the orator, carried it as part of their stock in 
trade; and all superior persons were entitled to use 
it. One should see a gray-haired woman of the old 
régime lift her gold-rimmed glasses to her aquiline 
nose, and utter it, to hear it in all its perfection. 
Indeed (there it goes!), a skilful elocutionist might 
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teach a class with this one word, and be assured 
that whoever mastered all of its possibilities had 
earned a diploma. The word has become a great 
favorite among negroes since denominational col- 
leges began to turn out preachers; and no ten- 
thousand-dollar pitcher ever got his ball over 
the home plate in such a curve as the flexible- 
voiced, cooing African gives to “indeed.” So used, 
it is exceedingly irritating to the older Southern- 
ers. As William Hunter himself once said, “it sug- 
gests social equality, and smells like the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” His gaze rested curiously for a mo- 
ment upon the face of the little man, who, with 
head cocked sidewise, was smilingly exposing his 
white teeth and enormous gums; but the old ray 
of fun soon danced again into William’s eyes. 

“Yes,” he continued slowly; “it is even so, 
Cousin Anthony. We labor to save souls as well 
as bodies—in our humble, old-fashioned way. 
Now, for ’n instance, a biggity young nigger 
come along the other day, an’ asked for work; an’ 
bein’ short a hand, I told him to get a mule from 
the stable an’ fall in with the others whar they was 
a-plowin’ in oats. I sat on the fence an’ watched 
him awhile. Cousin Anthony, you won’t hardly be- 
lieve it, but that nigger actually stopped three times 
in two rounds.to.straighten the back-band on that 
mule, an’ twice more to projec’ with his traces.” 

“ In-d-e-e-d!” 

“Fact,” said William, after a pause. “I called 
him to come in, an’ he come. Thar was some china- 
berry sprouts layin’ aroun’, that had been chopped 
out of the fence-corners, — oh, "bout as big as your 
wris’, I reckon,—an’ I gathered a han’ful. ‘Young 
man,’ I said, ‘I ’ve been watchin’ you out yonder, 
an’ I ’ve seen you stop five times in two roun’s to 
straighten that back-ban’ an’ projec’ with them 
traces. It’s the first time I ’ve ever seen such a 
thing happen on this place, an’ I ’m risin’ fifty 
years ol’. You are on the broad road to destruc- 
tion, headin’ to ruin like a runaway steer to 
water, an’ perishin’ for the want of a few kin’ 
words an’ a helpin’ han’. Get down right here now, 
an’ put your head ’tween my knees, an’ let me la- 
bor with your poor, misguided, uneducated soul.’ 
That ’s what I told him. An’, Cousin Anthony, 
what do you reckon that wanderin’, sinful, un- 
grateful bein’ said in response to all my kindness? 
Why, sah, he reared back, an’ pos’tively refused the 
helpin’ han’ I was offerin’ ’im!” 

“Oom!” Anthony’s smile was very much in- 
volved, and threatened to disappear. 

“Yes, sah! Said he ’d never be’n whipped by no 
man, an’ never would be whipped by no man. I 
just motioned to two of my old han’s, an’ they 
put him down whar I could git his head ’tween 
my knees, an’ I hit him one lick. But I was too 
light for ’im, an’ he rode me roun’ on his neck over 
a quarter-acre of lan’ befo’ his breath give out. I 
did n’t cuss him, or talk harsh to ’im. I did n’t 
want to hurt his feelin’s. It war n’t his fault he ’d 
been raised wrong. I motioned to the boys again, 
an’ they come an’ mashed him down so I could sit 
on his head. An’ then I gave him forty, save one, 
an’ he beg to be let up. ‘Now,’ says I, ‘young man, 
I’ve been a frien’ to you this day, an’ you ’ll re- 


member it as long as you live, I hope. Go out yon- 
der now, an’ git into them plow-handles, an’ stay 
thar till dinner-time. An’ while you are plowin’, 
pray for forgiveness an’ strength to resis’ temp- 
tation an’ turn from the error of yo’ ways; an’ at 
dinner-time come up to the house an’ get a drink 
of my bes’ corn-liquor.’ 

“Well, Cousin Anthony, he went, an’ at dinner- 
time here he come. I knowed he was a changed 
man soon as my eye fell on ’im. He took off his 
hat, an’ set it down on the groun’ outside the 
gate, an’ come in by the steps. ‘Marse William,’ 
he said, ‘I ain’t come up here to git no drink of 
yo’ whisky; I ’ve come to thank you fom the bot- 
tom of my heart for what you’ve done for me this 
day. Iwasonthe broad road to destruction, an’ per- 
ishin’ for the want of a frien’, an’ you ’ve been my 
frien’. Ithank you, sah; I thank you f’om the bottom 
of my heart.’ Them was his very words, Cousin 
Anthony, an’ thar ain’t a better han’ on my place 
to-day. Youll see him when you come out—” 

“Yes, sah—yes, sah, Marse William. I ain’t 
fully ’cided in my mind to move anywhar yet—I 
ain’t fully ’cided. I des thought, seein’ you hyah, 
I ’d speak erbout hit now, fo’ de lan’ all been—” 

“Well, come out, Cousin Anthony; come out 
when you please.” 

“Yes, sah. Thankee; Marse William. I’ll study 
*bout it erwhile, an’ let you know—thankee, sah. 
Mornin’, Marse William. Mornin’, Marsas.” 

And Anthony, having executed a half-dozen 
bows and a semicircle to get past the group, dis- 
appeared with a celerity that was almost eloquent. 

William shook so with laughter that he cut his 
plug tobacco with great difficulty. “Fact is,” he 
said, as he slowly slid his knife down into his 
trousers pocket, and rolled the new quid into a 
comfortable place, “I never hit but one nigger a 
lick. I was a boy then, an’ he jumped on me, an’ 
like to have stomped the life outer me. Pa said it 
served me right, an’ I reckon it did.” 


Harry Stillwell Edwards. 


‘*Audubonnets.”’ 
L. 

THE singing-birds are gone: 

We have instead—the bonnet! 
From darkling coverts drawn, 
The singing-birds are gone 
To many a Mollie Bawn. 

Ah, short-lived as a sonnet, 
The singing-birds are gone: 

We have instead—the bonnet! 


Il. 

The bird of Paradise— 

What glories gleamed upon it! 
Surely, its rainbow-dyes 
The bird of Paradise 
Did filch from sun-wrecked skies! 

But now the thieving bonnet 
Is bird of Paradise, 

With poor, shorn glories on it. 


H. T. Henry. 








Mr. PINEAPPLE: “Why are you looking so disgusted ?” 
Mr. Cocoanut: “I’m getting awfully tired of milk.” 


“No, I have n’t been able to play for some 
time; my nerves; I am all unstrung.” 











Oh, what a raging toothache Mr. Nutcracker has! 
But he must not expect anything different so long as 
he persists in cracking nuts with his teeth. 
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Mr. TRUNK, soliloquizing: “Well, well, if I can’t 
find that key, I’ll have to go without my dinner, as Tue Scissors: “What style shall I cut your hair?” 
my mouth is locked.” THE BrusH: “Pompadour, to be sure.” 
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